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* 

ON THE CIIRONOLOGY OF THE " CONVITa" 

7here fs no point, perhaps, among ali the vexed 
^uesttons of Dante chronology, upon which the critica 
lire more at varìance than the date of the Cowuito} 
praticelli and Scolari think that it was written at 
lifìTerent perìods — the second and fourth books in 
298, and the first and third in 1314; Scartazzini 
Mds it to have been composed between 1308 and 
321, and to have been, in part at least» one of the 
last things that Dante ever wrote ; Witte assigns it 
to 1 300-1 308; Renier thinks the first and third 
books were written after Dante's exile (in 1302), the 
second and fourth partially, if not whoUy, before that 
perìod ; Foscolo thinks it was ali written after 13 13 ; 

* I have prcferred the spelling ComoUé io Convivio^ as many of the 
older texts read, because the former ts the usagc of ali the modern 
Italian wrìtert, and to^ go back to the old forni tavoun of pedantry. 
Both Ginliani and. Fraticelli wrìte CùfnpU». Scartantni, in his Iktntt 
iiandho9k (translated by> Vit, Thomas Davidson), uses the spdling 
C««nM#, hot lajs the matter is of the veiy slightest impoitance. 
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Selmi considers it to bave been written before th 
exile, with the exception of certain passages inserte 
in the first and fourth books ; whilc Giuliani says 
vas entirely written after the exile, and before 131 
or very little later. One thing at least has bec 
established by modem criticism, that is, that th 
fragment of the work that was finished (for Dan) 
ncver carried out bis design for the hook) was writto 
at intervals, as a commentary upon certain canzof 
composed, and probably published, at stili earlic 
dates. 

There are, of course, the two ordinary mcthods e 
establishing these dates; from the historical dat 
actually given in the hook itself, or by comparin 
the differences of style and matter both in the cours 
of the work and in relation to the other wrìtings < 
Dante. Of these historical data there are very fe^ 
whtch are not disputed, and the uncertainty of huma 
judgment makes the latter method a very doubtfi 
one, although it has the advantage of hearing mor 
directly upon the history of Dante's thought Ther 
is a great deal of tnith in the old adage, that nothin: 
lies like facts except figures ; and we ali know ho^ 
delusive are months and years as measurements e 
the progress of a human souL Great leaps in it 
development are sometimes taken in a few ^cclc 
and long intervals of years, on the other haid, ma 
teli for nothing. The Cànviio stands seconcl in th 
great trìlogy of Dante's works, and his life sicms t 
have the same threefold aspect Certainly the n«itur 
of his thought and the character of ita exprcssio 
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shouid be taken into account, as well as the mcntion 

of certain historìcal personages as living or dead at 

the time of writing. But here the " personal equation " 

Comes in ; for each crìtic will see changes in style in 

a diflerent place, and the more one reads of thcse \ 

conflicting opinions, the more hopelessly confused 

one becomes. The only safe way for the student» | -^ 

therefore, is to read and study the originai for himself, ' | 

and to record, if he choose, for the benefit of others, 

the reasons that bave led him to bis own conclusions» 

BOOK L— Opening the Convito in search of these ; ! 

historìcal points, in the very first chapter we find ' I 

that Dante tells us that the Vita Nuova was wrìtten ! ì 

before the entrance of bis youth, but the Convito after < | 

that had passed away. As Dante says in Book iv» ' \ 

eh. 24 that the period of Youth lasts from the ; \ 

twenty-fifth to the forty-fifth year, he must bave ! '; 

been over forty-five when this first Book was written» 
which gives us a date not earlier than the latter part 
ofi3ia 

In the third chapter he speaks of his long exile 
and many wandcrings, which embraced the period 
between 1302 and his final refuge at Ravenna in 13 16. 

In the fourth chapter he makes similar allusions» 
and in this and several other passages of Book L 
he refers to his already-won reputation as a poct 

He gives besides, in the first chapter, a sketch of 
his pian for the whole work, and speaks of Youth 
and Age as the subject of Book iv. ; in the twelfth 
chapter, of Justice as the theme of Book xiv. ; and in . ;' ' 

the qightb chapter tells us that he means in the last 
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XX INTRODUCTION. 

Book (xv.) to show why the thing prayed for costs so 
dear. Ali these things point to a late date for Book L 
The contraiy opinion is based first upon the fact 
that m the fifth chaptcr he speaks of writing at some 
future time a book on Vulgar Eloqueme ; and some 
of the critics claim that this book was written between 
1305 and 1308, which would necessarily throw back 
\ the date of the Convito. On the other hand, many of 

them agree with Boccaccio, who tells us that Dante, 

having written a prose commentary in the Fiorentine 

I dialect on three of his canzoni, and not having carried 

j out his intention of commenting upon ali of them 

(either because he changed his mind, or becausc 
tinte failed him, this work bcing called the Convivio)^ 
' j afterwards, and very mar Mis deatli^ composed a little 

I work in Latin prose, which he called De Vulgati 

Eioquattia. Boccaccio is not very trustworthy as a 
chronicler, but as he was seven years old when Dante 
died, he ought to bave known something of the 
events of so recent a past, and therefore I think wc 
are justified in setting aside the argument for the 
early date of the Vulgar Eloquena^ and therefore of 
Book i of the Convito, 
\ I . The second piece of contraiy evidence we find in 

.the fact tbaty in the sentence before quoted from the 
first, cfaapter of the Convito^ there is an ambiguous 
«xpression, over which much war has been waged. 
When Dante says that the Vita Nuova was written 
liefore the entrance of his youth, but the Convito 
after tkai had passed away,^ ** tluU " may refer either 

^ _^ _ • 

■ Set Ust ptngrmph of Book l eh. I, 
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to the entratici of his youth or to bis youth itsclf 
Scimi ^ thinks that the entrance is meant» and quotes. 
Book iv. eh. 21 (where Adolescence is spoken of, as 
the entrance or gate of life) and eh. 26 of the same 
book to prove that Dante, baving therein applied 
the adjectives " temperate " and " manly *' to Youth, • 
the words "fcrvid" and "passionate" must apply 
to Adolescence (or entrance to Youth), and therefore 
it is his adolescence and not his youth that he 
describes as baving passed away wben the Qnivito 
was written. 

But besides the fact that Dante speaks of his long 
exile in cb. 3, and that this did not begin till long 
after his adolescence had passed away, it can also be 
answered that if Dante does not apply the words 
" fervid *' and " passionate " to Youth (in Book iv. eh. 
26), neither does he apply them to Adolescence, which 
is characterized as obedient^ gentle^ and modeit The 
Vita Ntwva is called fervid and passionate, the Convito 
temperate and manly, while Youth is described as 
temperate, anq strong, and loving, and courteous, and 
loyal ; so tha^ but one word out of five is used in 
both places, the word "temperate" — an epithet surely 
as applicable to maturity as to youth, for, after ali, 
Dante's idea of youth answers to the usuai idea of 
maturity. 

It seems probable^ therefore, that Dante referred to 
his youth, and not the entrance to his youth, especially 
as it would be as absurd in Italian as in English to 
speak of an mtrance as "passing away." And the 

* Jl CétnnU M DamU^ Frin. Scimi, ToriiKH 1S65. 
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first hook, being an introductory one, was ali the 
more likely to have been wrttten, as an introduction 
generally is, after the otbcrs. And as Dante com- 
pleted his forty-fifth year (and passcd out of Youth) 
in 1310^ the conclusion of Fraticelli and many others 
* seems yery reasonable, that a moment so full of 
politicai dbturbance could hardly have been favour- 
able to composition, and that not till after the death 
or Henry VII., in 13 13 (and^ indeed, some time after), 
was it at ali likely that Dante could have found 
lebure and heart to gather up and arrange his 
material for so important a work as the BanqueL 
We may conclude, thcrefore, that the probable date 
of Book L is not carlier than 13 14. 

BOOK II — ^The second book of the Convito involves 
US at once in the history of the Vita Nuova. Accord- 
ing .to the best authorities, the prose of the Vita 
Nuova was beg<in about 1291, its first poems dating 
back as faras 1283 (the poet's eighteenth year)» at 
which time, according to Villani, many poets and 
troubadours had met in Florence for the festival of 
the ** Company of Love.*" Probably some of the last 
chapters were added at a later date, at some period 
after 1300; for §41 apparently relates to the Roman 
pilgrimage of that year of jubilee, and §43 to ''the 
vision ** of the Commedia. 

Dante says that the doufta gentile of the Vita Nuova 
(whom he declares in the Convito, Book ii. eh. 13, to bc 
Pbilosophy) appeared to him for the first time when 
the star of Venus had made two revolutions after the 
death of Beatrice. According to modem astronomy 
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this would be in three ycars, two months, and eleven 
days, which, added to the pth of June, 1290, would 
brìng US up^to the latter part of August, 1293. If to 
this we add the thirty months that Dante spent in 
the study of scholastic philosophy before he wrote 
the first canzone (upon which this hook is a com- 
mentary), we should havc February, 1296, as the 
date of the poem — a manifest impossibility according 
to the chronology of the Comtnedia^ as it is put into 
the mouth of Charles Marteli who died in 1295^ 
{Par., 8. 37). 

But if we take the calculation of the medixval 
astronomers^ they gave to the revolution of Venus 
the same time as that of the sun (365 days), whidi 
would make the interval mentioned by Dante two 
years instead of three This is confirmed by Conv,, 
ii. 6, where he speaks of the Heaven of Venus as 
having an equal movement with that of the sun, 
Therefore the first appearance of the donna gentile 
was in June, 1292, which would brìng the date of the 
first canzone to the end of December, 1294, giving 
ampie time for Charles Martel to have read it,. as 
he spent some time in Florence in 1295, the year of 
his death. This is the calculation of Lubin {Intorno 
ali Epoca della Vita Nuova\ with which Renier, 
in his valuable treatise on the Vita Nuova, entirely 
agrees. 

We have, then, December, 1294, as the date of the 
first canzone, which, of course, preceded that of its 

* Tt b alio quoted bj Dante In Sonnct 34 of Um Camzmti^re, Ediu 
Fnuiocm. 
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commeiitaiy. But the crìtics seem to have quite 
overlooked the fact that the first chapter of Book ii. 
was in ali probability wrìtten at the same time as 
Book i., and inserted as an introduction between the 
canzone and its exposition. For not only does Dante 
speak of it as a preface, but he uses in it the image 
of the braul prepared for his Banquet, so often used 
in Book Lfbut nawhere else ; and the whole chapter is 
evidenti/ inserted to cnforce the declaration of Book i. 
eh. I, that ^my meaning is other than that which 
the aforesaid canzoni outwardly display/' and to 
further insist that ''books 99iay be understood and 
otight to be explained '* — notice the careful wording 
of this sentence — "^ in four principal senses ; the 
literal, the allegorical, the moral, and the mystical." 
And with the second chapter the commentary propcr 
begins in these words, ''To begin then, I say that 
the star of Venus,'* etc 

We may conclude, therefore, that the first chapter 
of Book ii. was written after the rest, and probably 
at the saxne time as Book i. The fact that the theory 
of the spots in the moon given by Dante in the 
fourteenth chapter is refuted by Beatrice (in the 
second canto of the Paradiso)^ and that the order of 
the celestial hierarchies» as stated in eh. 6, is re* 
arranged in the twenty-eight canto of the Paradiso} 
goes to prove that the rest of Book ii. was written 
before 1300^ the date upon which the whole of the 
Camnudia is based. 

There are no other historìcal data in Book il, but 

V VVbcra Dtntc IbUowt St. Dionyiliii iaiiaid of Su Gregonr. 
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its matter and its style place it in direct connection 

with the Vita Nuova, and make it cvidcnt that it 

must bave been written about the samc time. The 

canzone describes the sorrowful soul of the poet, as 

the beginning of the Vita Nuova describes Love 

appearing to him with his joy changed to bittercst 

wceping. The battle of contending thoughts dcscribed 

in §§ 13 and 39, Vita Nuova, is identica! with that re- 

lated in bk. il eh. 8 of the Convito. In § 43, Vita 

Nuova, and in eh. 9, he declares his resolution to say no 

more of Beatrice for the present In § 6, Vita Nuova, 

he composes a sirvetUese containing the names of the 

sixty faircst ladies of the city, wherein his lady's name 

would take no other place than the ninth; and in 

eh. 1 5 of this same Book i. he refers to the Song of 

Solomon (eh. vi. 8, 9), " Sixty are the queens/' etc, 

" but my dove, my perfect one, is but one," explaining 

that by the dove of verse ninth he means that Divine 

science (or Wisdom) which is full of ali peaoe, and 

dwells in the Enipyrean, or Heaven of Peace ; and : 

in § 42, Vita Nuova, he says that the sigh of his I 

heart passes beyond the primum mobile to gain the ; 

Empyrean where his lady is. In §§ io, li, 18, 19, ' 

Vita Nuova, he speaks of the salutation <A his lady, [ 

in which consists his beati tude — that salutation which * 

was an act of her mouth, and the goal of ali his 1 

desires ; while in eh. 16 he explains what he means 

by the ambiguous (Italian) word saluti, as given by the 

eyes and mouth (or smiU and spcecli) of Fhilosophy. 

BooK III. — ^The second canzone, ^ Love that witbin 
my mind," età, is quoted by Casella {Purg.^ 2. 11 3). 
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therefore it was written before 1300; and this is th 
onlydate-point that can be found in Book iii. Frati 
celli thinks that this Book was written in 13 14, som 
time after the canzone, as Dante speaks of " the yea 
this song was bom,'' as if a long interval had elapsec 
He considers that the character of its style shows < 
dose connection with Book i.» as it is, he thinks, th 
first sketch of a purely philosophical allcgory fa 
more in accordance with Book L than with Book ii. 
its dignity of style and its philosophical concetti 
being ali in harmony with the former. His opinioi 
is that it was written at the same time as Book i., te 
serve as a link between Books il and iv., which wert 
written at separate and earlier dates. 

But it seems to me that there is a closer connectior 
between Books ii. and iii. than between any of the 
others, Book iiL being the development of the subject 
of Book ii., and both having a dose correspondence 
with the Vita Nuava^ a correspondence even more 
remarkable in Book iii. than in Book ii. In the first 
place, if we compare Canzone ii. (preceding Book iti.] 
with Canzone i^ Vita Nuava^ we shall find most strik- 
ing resemblances. In both poems their first stanza is 
devoted to describing the abstnise and lofty nature ol 
the subject, and the difiiculty of treating it in fitting 
words ; their second stanza descrìbes the high esteem 
in which his lady is held in heaven ; while their third 
stanza relates her influence upon others^ and the faci 
of her being the exemplar of ali noble ladies. The 
Nuwa canzone says-« 

*' I say, wboe'er wonkl noble 1«d/ leem, 
Most KO with hcTt** de. ; 
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the Convito canzoni 

'* Let the lady fair wbo doubti my word 



Let tue lady fair wno aouDti my wora 

Go where she goes, and study idi ber wayt ; *' 



and agam — 

•• Noble is that 
In ercry lady found, that's found in ber.** 

Thetr fidh stanza is the envoy^ sending the canzone 
forth to find the lady of whom it sings. 

In the first chapter of Book iii., Dante defends him- 
self from the charge of ìnconstancy, as in § io, Vita 
Suova^ he speaks of the false and evil rumours of his 
infidelity which had procured him many troublesome 
hours.^ Having declared, in the sixteenth chapter of \ 
Book li., that " the lady at the window " (§ 36, Vita ' 
Nuova\ who inspired this second love was no other 
than Philosophy, he proceeds (in Book iii. eh. i) to 
describe his aficction» not only for herself, but for ali 
persons having any relations with her, either by ac- 
quaintance or kindred. Perez (in La Beatrice Svelata) 
refers to this passage to explain § 33, Vita Nmva^ 
where Dante speaks of his -second friend Cino da 
Pistoia, as " so closely akin to this glorious one that 
no one could be nearer." 

In the second chapter of this book, as in § 35, 
Vita Nnova^ Dante takes pains to define Love for the 
benefit of those who may complain that he has spokon 
of Love as of a corporeal substance. This is not so 
(he says in the Vita Nuova\ for Love does not exist 
of itself as substance, but as an accident in substance. 

* It teemt lo me bighty probable that the '^screen^* of | 5, Vita 
Nu9oa^ has the «me mcaning aa the émna gtniUititnùU and reprewnts 
that PhikMophy who is m the **diiect line " to celcstial Wisdom. 
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And in the passage referred to from the Convito, he 
says that I^ve, subtly considered, is no other than 
the spiritual union of the soul and the thing beloved. 
In eh. 8 he says the things that appear in her 
countenance overpower our intellect, as a feeble sight 
is overpowered by the sun ; and in § 42, Vita Nuova, 
speaking of his lady in heaven, he writes, ** Our intel- 
lect is towards those blessed souis like our eye, weak 
against the sun.** 

In Conv. iii. eh. 9» and in § 32, Vita Nuova, he dc- 

scribes his suflfering from weak eyes. In §§ io- 1 2, Vita 

Nuova^ the poet tells us how his lady deprìved him 

of her most sweet salutation, whereupon he went away 

" to bathe the earth with bitterest tears ; " and in eh. 1 3, 

Conv. iii., he tells us that Philosophy is "the beatitude 

of the intellect, and to be deprived of the sight of her 

is most bitter and full of ali sadness ;" while in eh. 15 

he goes on to explain how '' when I say that she was 

cruel, because she would not smile upon me, I mean 

that I could not understand her persuasions ; and 

disdainful, in that she would not tum her tyts upon 

me, I mean that I could not see her demonstrations ; " 

he having already declared that the eyes of this glorìous 

lady are the demonstrations of Philosophy, and her 

smile her persuasions. Compare also §§ 18, 19, Vita 

Nuava^ and especially the comments of Dante upón 

the latter section. 

In eh. 14 he identifies his lady with the Wisdom 
óf Solomon, ^'who was set up from everlasting, from 
the begtnning, or ever the earth yras ** (Prov. viiL 23), 
and with the LogM of St John ; wUle in } 24, Vita 
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Nuava,ìit calls the Lady Joan (of bis friend Cavalcanti) 
Primavera} because she cotnes before Beatrice, and 
says that indeed the nzxti^Joan has the same mean- 
ing, as it Comes from that John who carne before the 
true Light. 

The third hook of the Convito^ in fact, as Dante 
promises in its first chapter, shows how his second 
love " from a little spark grew to a mighty flame ; " 
and it shows also how, having in the first tcn chapters 
displayed the literal meaning of the canzone as the 
praise of Philosophy, the mistrcss of the intellect, he 
goes on to show us ^ the allegorìcal and true mean- 
ing" of his words, whereby this lady tams out to be 
the inspirer of ali philosophies» the Eternai Wisdom 
itself. So we see, says the poet, how the lady of I 
whom I speak is true philosopby in its essente^ and 
how by common usage her name is applied to ali the 
sciences ; ** the Divine philosophy being of the Divine 
essence, because in her nothing can be added to her 
cssence.** 

The ideas, then, of Books iL and iii. and those of 
the Vita Nuova being so intimately related to each 
other (not to mention Dante's many references to the 
latter work in the course of the Convito^ and his 
express dedaration that the Convito was especially 
wrìtten ^ to hdp out ** the Vita Nuova\ we must con- 
cede, it seems to me, that there is a dose chrono- 
logical connection between the two works; and I» 
for one, cannot accept the theory of Fraticdli that 

* Hcra therc is an viitrai»1»Uble play oa Um woftU T^imma 
r «pnag **)• «Mi /r9*«M «vml r wai come firn "O. 
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Book ili. was written long after Book ti., and about 
same time as Book i. (1314). If this were true, wo 
Dante have bcen likely to announce in Book i. d 
that the subject of Book xv. is to be " why the th 
.prayed for costs so dear/' but in Book iti. eh. 15 t! 
it is to be ** how virtue is rendered less beautiful 
•prìde"? If these two books* were really wrìtl 
' about the same time, he would scarcely have chang 
his pian for the last one so materially. 

Book IV.— In Book iv., which Fraticelli assigns 
1298, we have several historical data, but unforl 
nately, owing to the hazy condhion of early Itali; 
history, they are ahnost ali open to dispute. 

The first is in eh. 3, where Dante calls Frederìc 
Suabia ''the last Roman emperor as to the prese 
time, not counting Rudolph, Adolphus, and Albei 
elected after his death,** which gives us a period froi 
the accession of Albert in 1298 to the accession < 
Henry VII. in 1308. 

In eh. 6 Charles of Naples and Frederic of SiciI 
are both spoken of in the present tense, and the 
contemporaneous reigns cover the period from 12$ 
to 1309. 

In eh. 14 Gherardo da Cammino is mcntioned i 
dead. His death is said to have taken place s 
dates ranging over a period of seven or eight years 
but Lubin has discovered a document in the archivc 
pf Graz which, he thinks, settles the question. 1 
bears the date of July 26, 1301, and is a treaty e 
peace between the Count of Gorizia and Gerarù 
da CammÌM on the one side, and the Count e 
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Ortemburch and the communes of Udine and * 

Germona on the other, proving, therefore, that the 

said Gherardo (or Gerardo) was altve on the 26th 

of July, 1301. And this document is followed by 

another, hearing the date of 1302 (no month given), 

which spealcs of Riccardo da Cammino (the son and 

successor of Gherardo) as at war with the Patrìarch ' 

of Aquileja, showing that the father must bave dieà [ 

late in 1301 orearly in 1302. The flaw in Lubin's 

argument is, that it is an inference and not a certainty 

that Gherardo was dead when bis son Riccardo is ^ 

spoken of as if he were the head of the house. But j 

the dates agree with Dante's mention of the father 

and son in the Commedia^ and with the comment of 

UOtHtno on Par.^ 9. 49, which refers to Riccardo. 

" Here," says the old commentator, *' Cunizza predicts 

the deatb of Messer Riccardo, and the future wars 

of Padua and Vicenza.'' 

The precise date of Book iv. might be determined 
if we could find out who Manfredi da Vico was 
(mentioned in eh. 29), '* who now calls himself Praetor 
and Prefect," and to what year this now refers ; but 
even the indefatigable Lubin declines to grapple with 
this problem, the place ^ and the man being equally 
obscure, and contents himself with recommending 
the lovers of Dante to make an eflbrt to solve it 

In eh. 16 we bave Asdehte, the famous cobblcr* 
prophet of Parma, mentioned by Dante with Alboino 
della Scala and Guido da Castello di Reggio as aliv^ 
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while he is spoken of in the Inferno (2a 1 18) as 
among the recenti/ dead ; most of the critics con- 
sider, therefore, that he dted in March, I30a 

The reference to Count Guido da Montefeltro in 
eh. 28 is too indefinite to he of much use, but the 
: ' fact that he is mentioned wich Sir Lancelot seems at 

I least to imply that he was dead when'this passage 

; was wrìtten. He died October 28, 1 298— Witte says 

! at Assisi Dante speaks of him in the Convito as " our 

I most noble Itahan,*" citing his as an example of a 

\ pious end; while in the Inferno (e 27} he beholds 

him writhing in its fires as a '' fraudulent counsellor." 

The destruction of Palestrina, through Guido's 

j treacherous advice to Pope Boniface Vili., took place 

j in the latter part of the year 1298, and it is hardly 

probable that his share in the aflair was known at 
once. It would seem, therefore, as if Dante wrote 
thb chapter (the last but two of the hook) in the 
interval between hearing of Guido's saintly death as 
a Frandscan friar, and the discovery of his treacherous 
counsel to Pope Boniface. 

Putting together, then, these various data, we bave, 
first, a period between 1298 and 1308 ; second, a 
period between 1296 and 1309; third,adate before 
July» 1301 ; fourth, a date before March, 1300; and 
finally, a date after October, 1298, which gives us the 
year 1299 as the probable date of Book iv. 

In this book also, there are certain correspondences 
with the Vita Nuova, but they are fewer and less 
striking than in Books il and iti In } 12, Vita Nuova, 
Love forbids the poet to ask to know more than can 
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be useful to him ; and in Conv.^ iv. 3, Dante qiiotes both 
Arìstotle and St Paul against seeking to know more 
than is good for us. So, in the twentieth chapter, he 
applies the same quotation from Homer to a soul 
filled with the Divine grace that he applies in § 2, 
Vita Nucva^ to Beatrice — 

" Nor did she secm 
The child of morUl man, but of a God." 

And the references in the canzone and the first 
chapter of this hook to the cruclty and disdain of 
Philosophy correspond with the descriptions of the 
cruelty of Beatrice in the Vita Nuova^ § 9, etc. 

It seems to me a very difficult thing to found any 
argument as to date upon the diflferences in the 
lìterary style of the Convito^ because the style eveiy- 
where rìses and falls with the subject Whenever 
Dante has to treat a question of geography, astronomy, 
etymology, or dialectics, the scholiast in him over- 
powers the poet, and we find dry and wordy disquisi* 
tions that it seems impossìble to bave been written 
by the poet of the Commedia; but when love of country, 
of philosophy, of nobility of soul, of Divine wisdom, 
inspire bis pen, he rìses to '' the mighty line " of the 
Purgatorio and the Paradiso. 

Taking, therefore, the few points of tolerable 
certainty as to the date of the Convito^ I think we 
are justified in asserting that the Convito^ like the 
Vita Nuova^ is a prose commentary written at 
different times upon certain poems, also of difierent 
dates; that about the year 13 14 Dante gathered up 
the three canzoni^ and their accompanying books 
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already written, and arranged the pian of the whole 
work, as he intended to complete it, in fourteen books 
and an introduction» making fifteen books in ali; 
tbat he wrote at that time the whole of Book l and 
the introductoiy chapter of Book iL ; that the rest of 
Book il and the whole of Book iiL were wrìtten in 
that perìod to which those final sections of the Vita 
Nuova belong that are so closely related to them ; 
and that Book iv. was probably written in the . year 
1299^ or at least between October 28, 1298, and 
March, i3oa 



IL 

ITS DESIGN. 

In the second chapter of Book ii. Dante tells us that, 
exactly two years after Beatrice had passed away, he 
first beheld at a window that young and beautiful 
donna gentile of whom he speaks in § 36 of the Vita 
Nuova^ and that he meant by her to reprcsent Philo- 
sophy» in whom also Cicero and Boethius ' had found 
consolation. That he imagined her as ''a noble, 
beautiful, and most compassionate lady, and from 
that time forth he began to frequent those places 
where she showed herself most truly, that is, in the 
schools of the religious and the disputations of 
philosophers, so that in a short time, perhaps thirty 
months, love for her had destroyed every other 
thought ** (C4?iff^, li. 13). And he also explains most 
carefttUy that when he calla his lady cruel and 
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disdainful, he means that he was unable to understand 
the demonstrations of Philosophy. 

But it seems that these allegorìcs were inisunder-\ 
stood or not understood at ali by many of his readers» y 
and that evil reports of his inconstancy and levity | 
of conduct began to be ' circulated, in spite of his 1 
often-repeated declaration of the nature of his love. 
He declared it to be of the mind^ "^ that supreme and 
most precious part of the soul which is divine " 
{dcitade^ Conv.^ iil 2), and that he said Love held 
discourse within his mvtd to show that his love sprang 
from * that noblest part of human nature which is ali 
truth and goodness,** and in order to prevent ^ such 
false opinion of him as might consider his love to 
have anything to do with sensual delights " (jConv.^ 
iil 3). He feared the infamy that would follow the 
literal construction of his words, and wished to show 
that ** not passion, but virtue/' had inspired his poems. 
Too well did he foresee the clouds of petty scandal 
with which the gossip-mongers would obscure his 
fair fame. 

And he wished also '* to give to the world such 
teaching as could be given in no other way " {Conv^ 
i. 2). Therefore he gathered up the crumbs that had 
fallen from the table of the angels, and with them 
prepared his banquet The book was consequently 
intended not merely ^ to help out the Vita Nuova " 
by explaining some of its allegories, but also to set 
forth, for the benefit of others, some of the treasures 
acquired *in the schools of the religious and the 
disputations of philosophersi" because after self-culturc 
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should come the enlightenmcnt of others, and i 
should open out as it were like a rose, that can ren 
closed no longer, but must spread abroad the fragrs 

I of bis soul {Conv^ iv. 27). 

1 . Many parts of the Convito^ indeed, seem like stu< 

i 1 for the larger canvas of the Commedia. Here 

; I bave the pfx>se which afterwards develops into poc 

] • and an idea hard to understand in the finished te 

ness of the poem we sometimes find in the Con 
both amplifi^ and explained. The Convito has b 
called the key to the Commedia^ as it might be ca 
the key to di Dante's works, in that it explains 
] carefuUy bis conception of the literal and 

j allegorìcaly and the way in which he considered 

books should be studied. He has made similar st 
ments elsewhere, but in no other work has he gi 
so many examples of the . ruling passion of bis 
for the allegorica! or mystical interpretation of 
narratives of the Scriptures and of the poets.^ 
Augustine wrote that '' nothing can . be more ti 
* considered as the death of the soul than the hold 

by the letter;" and Perez, in La Beatrice Sveli 
dedares that ** the allegorìcal form, because inher 
in the nature of Christian ontology, reigned suprc 



> Bocctccio lays, in his Gtnealogy tf the Cods^ that "it is foli 
bclicve that the poeti ooncealed nothing under their outward wc 
. . • Tbeie ìUttstrious men (Dante and Petrarch), who were nurM< 
the Mvies and cdocated in the abodes of philosophy, did turelj eoo 
a deep meaning in their venet. ... I might instante the examp 
mj own eclogttc^ b«t deem it mote pmdent to abttain.** And 
letter to Jacopo Piiinge he lava, " Dante*! are no common and vu 
rhjrmc% aa tome aitert ; b«t, pr n cnnntog derice of his own, he w 
io that the inwaid meaning k deepcr than the ontwaid oovciing." 
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over medixval civilization and art in the time of 
Dante." We have only to look at the works of one 
of Dante's . favourite authors, Richard of St Victor, 
for instance (to whom he refers us in the letter to 
Can Grande), to see to what an extravagant pitch the 
passion for the. allegorìcal had rìsen. To appreciate 
this tendency, however imperfectly, is to reah'ze how. 
simple a thing it would seem to Dante to make of 
his beatitude a living, breathing woman, with a locai 
habitation and a name ; to clothe her in the sacrcd 
colours of the Trini ty ; to give to her a father, a brother, 
and companions ; to write of her eyes and her smile, 
and her refusai to salute him. Dante has declared 
that he knows no other worthy and noble form of 
poetry than the allegorìcal, and that they are dunces 
and vulgarians who ÓS not understand its use. He 
himself sccms to have bcen versed in every form of 
symbolism from the Kabbala down, and the mystic 
relations of numbers, the significance of colours, the 
secret properties of gems, the influences of the stars» 
the hidden meanings of the poets and the Scriptures, 
and even the mysterìes concealed . in their use of 
certain letters and words, were equally intelligible 
to him. 

Besides the desire to share with others the . mental 
and spiritual treasures he had accumulated, and to 
defend himself from the attacks of a censorious world, 
Dante also wished to plead the cause of his mother- 
tongue, so despised by the scholars of his time, and 
it seems most naturai that the criticisms foUowing 
the publication of the first cantos of the Inffrno in 
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Italian should have'inspired his defence of the Vulgate 
in the first (but last-written) hook of the Convito, 
While conceding to the Latin the merìts of greater 
dignity and precision, he prefers to use the Italian 
because it appeals to a larger audience, and thereby 
throws open the Banqutt to the ìlliterate as well 
as the learned. Dante never contented himself with 
the fruitless raptuie of his own visions, but ever 
recC^ized that they were his for the good of man- 
kind He carried with him thfx>ugh ali his oelestial 
journeyings a conviction of the importance of the 
coninand-— 

*' To the BMMrUl world wben Uxw retnmctt» 
Thif cany Uck " ' (/W*., ai. 97) t 

while bis continuai praycr was — 

^ O Power dirine, now lend thytelf tò ne. 
So that the ihadow of the blósèd realm 
Stunped OD mj biaìn, I may make manifest.** 

(Av., I. sa.) 

We may see how the idea of the celestial banquet, 
the bread of the angels (of which he had gathered up 
some fallen crumbs to share with his fellow*men), 
had taken hold of his imagination, by reading the 
bqfinning of the twenty-fourth canto of the Paradiso^ 
wherein Beatrice piays the beatified souls— 

" O company elect to the great npper 
Of the most bletsèd Lamb, who fccdeth yo« 
So that jonr with it ever latif fied ; 
If by the graoe of God thb man foretaste 
SooMthing of that which ialleth from yonr table 
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* In the qnotationt from the Ct mmt Sm I bave lomettmct availed 
mytelf of LongfeUow'a trandatioQ» bst in the pamaget 6om the other 
woiìbi hMT» alwayt mftde my òwa. 
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Bcfore that death sppoint to him bis time ; 
Direct yottr thought to hit ìmmenie desire. 
And give him of that dew ye drìnkin^ are 
Foiever at the fount whencc oomei hu thought" 

If Dante had had time and opportunity to carry 
out hb design for the Banquet^ we should have had a 
most noble work ; as it is, we have a noble fragment, 
and one of prìceless vai uè for the light it throws 
upon hls other books (more especially the Vita 
Nuava\ and upon the true nature of that Beatrice 
to whom his life was dedicated. 



III. 

ON THE NATURE OF BEATRICE. 

The vexed question of the historical or allegorical 
character of Beatrice, as descrìbed in the trìlogy of 
Dante, would requirc a volume for its proper treat- 
ment, and there is only space here for a brief and 
very inadequate summary of the principal arguments. 
in the case. That she was a real person, the daughter 
of Folco Portinari, and the wife of Simone de* Bardi, 
that she was bom about a year after Dante, was a 
marrìed woman at the time of her father's death, and 
that she departed this life in June, 1290, are state* 
ments vouchcd for by Boccaccio, and accepted as 
historical facts by such early writers as Benvenuto 
da Imola, Filippo Villani, Manetti, Landino^ and 
Bruni But these ali foUow the story of Boccaccio, 
and of him Scartazsint (one of the most accomplished 
of Dante scholars) tells us that, ''we should bavq 
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wilfully toshut our e/es, not to see that the loquacious 
Certaldese b a thousand miles removed from the 
conscientious accuracy of the serious historian, and 
that if he did not invent the facts which he rclates, 
to give weight to his declamationsy as certain too 
rìgorous crìtics have not hesitated to accuse him of 
doing» he certainly took no manner of care to verify 
the historìcal tnith and exactness of the facts related 
by him " ( Vita di Dante^ p. 6). And Scartazzini 
might have addcd that the greater part of Boccaccio's 
story is a mere amplification of Dante's Vita Ntwva, 
with the important diffcrence that Dante nowhere 
identifies his Beatrice with any family of Florence, 
nor does he identify the city where she lived with 
Florence, but speaks simply of " that city in which 
God had placed my lady." The dates given by 
Dante in the Vita Nuova are ali mystical combina- 
tions of the number 9, and it seems hardly probable 
that so many coincidences could have occurred in a 
real life.^ And although we could readily believe in 
the love of a boy of nine for a playmate a little 
younger than himself (as in the case of Byron, for 

> Thcse mystical dates occar in atmost ali the wrìtings of the medlaeval 
^ poeta, and the coincidences, if they aie nothtng more, are very strìking. 
j] The Holy Week is nsually the tuming-point of their lives and of their 
1^^ ai^y^ vlovcs. As Dante chooacs it for the date of the Commèdia^ so does 
\^<jf^^^\j Boccaccio for the Detamermu^ while he tells us that he is inspired to 
«^•^Y^^V; yròxt his mystical Fiìocop» on Holy Saturday. He fint meeis 
^^>^^ Jbb } Fiammetta in church (Ahmix sajs at Santa Chiara, in Naples, on 
J^ «1^ J( Holy Satoiday) ; PMrarèh mcets Laara in the church of Santa Chiara, 
^dh^ (^^«M^ '^ Avtgnon, on Good Fridav. Camoens, the uonbadour Aasias March, 
*^ ' ^^*^ and Luigi Martelli also fall in love on Good Friday, and their ladies 
ali die OD Good Fridajr« following the esarople of Petrarch's Laura. 
Many of thoe ladies, like Lanra and Beatrice, expire at the first hoor 
^ flf llMdiqr (imG. RoHcttiy'/i^iWiMr ^iki Anti-pt^ Sfirii^ atc) 
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cxample), it is hard to believc that as the children 

lived so very near each other, and Dante says thatj 

he often ^went in search of this youngest of the 

angels/' that it could have becn nine years after their I ^ 

first meeting before she ever spoke to him, and then j ^^ ^"^^^ 

only to salute him in the Street as she passed by. 

And it is stili more incredible that the love of a boy 

of eighteen, whose only outward rccognition in the 

space of nine years was a passing salutation, should 

have needed the *'8creen'' of a pretended love for 

two other ladies.^ And if within the space of three 

years, at- farthest, from their second meeting, Beatrice 

marrìed Simone de' Bardi, why have we no allusion 

to a fact so tragic in its significance to even the most 

ideal of lovers ? It is true that Dante mentions the 

father and the frìends of Beatrice, but he also speaks 

of the relatives and friends of Philosophy, who were 

dear to him for her sake. 

Not many days after the death of Beatrice's father. 
Dante himself falls ili, and on the ninth day of this 
illncss the thought occurs to him that Beatrice herself 
must die some day ; whereupon he has a vision of her 
as dead, and the details of this vision correspond in 
many respects with the description of her first appear- 
ance in Furg^ e. 3a FoUowing this dream comes the 
curious passage already quoted, wherein he compares 
Joan who carne before Beatrice to John^ who carne 
before the true Light, after which he makes a long 
digression to prove the necessary use by poets of aa 

allegory in the form of a love-story. 

■ • 
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j His own narrative abruptly breaks oflf at the news 

I of the death of Beatrice, at tìxt first /untr ^ of the ninth 

1 day of the ninth month (according to Syrìan reclcon- 

I ing), of that year of the century (the thirteenth) in 

i which the perfect number (ten) was nine times com- 

j pleted. And one reason why nine plays so conspicuous 

) a part in her htstory is that ali the nine heavens were 

in most perfect harmony at her birth, but " the more 
subtle and infallibly truc reason ia, that she was a 
miracle whose sale root was the miraculous Trinity." 
Does this sound like the genealogy of a mortai 
woman? 

Here the story of the Convito comes in, to. corrobo- 
rate and help out that of the Vita Nuova. Having 
defined the method of his exposition as first literal 
and then allegorìcal, and having explained that the 
former is a beautiful fiction^ while the latter is the 
hidden truthy Dante proceeds (Book ii. eh. 2) to teli us 
that two yeàrs after the death of Beatrice he first saw 
the donna gentile^ the ** lady at the window " (of § 36, 
Vita Nuova)^ who so comforted him by her pitying 
glancesi that he thought of her as a person who 
pleased him only too well. This lady, Dante Rossetti 



tpcakiiiff of the dealhs of both Beatrìce and Lkan at the first hoar 
01 the dinr, he tayi, *' When the deMendants of the Tcmplan first tee 
I HÉkiimikiiimpUifiigki^ÙiefCÈXX it 'the first hoor of the da/,' and 

\ wnen, after certain itcubtions made by them, that light ii withdrawo', 

tbey cali it the lame ; so that the fot dqjrce, and that called the 

mm pbu mitrt^ ofler, the fini the cmmng^ and the Ust the vamiiking 

, light, and both at ùnt/m k§mr ^ftki di^n When thcy »h M/ Um 

thcjr ara laid to lall in wre with Madonna \ when, by the interpoaition 
, it diiappean. Madonna is taid to die. Their 'day ' 



of the BOOD, it diiappean, Madonna is taid to die. Their 'day 
indadet Holy Thnnday, Friday» and Satnday.** 
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conjectures, may be meant for Gemma Donati (whom « 
Dante marrìed a year or two, perhaps,^ after the death 
of Beatrice, and whose house stood bctween those of 
the Alighieri and the Portinari), because he believes 
'' in the existence always of actual events, even where 
the allegorica! superstructure has been raised by 
Dante himself." 

Such was for a long time my own belief, but, after 
careful consideration of Dante's definition of the 
literal^ I cannot find that it necessarily implies the 
liistcrical, It is simply a narrative, however fabulous, 
under which he conceals his true thought (see Book 
li. eh. i). And the argument for Xhetucessity of the 
existence of the actual Beatrice falls to the ground 
when we admit that ** the literal " is often what the 
poet himself calls it — ^ a beautiful yf^/À^/i." It is quite 
possible, nay, probable, that Dante may bave fallen 
in love, at the age of nine, with a little neighbour who 
became to him *'the idol of his youth, the darling of 
his manhood, and the most blessed memory of his 
age;" but I cannot see that we' bave any right to. 
identify that ideal with Beatrice Portinari from any 
evidence fumished by Dante himself. Such identifi- 
cation rests solely upon the authority of that exceed* 
ingly untrustworthy romancer, Boccaccio. 

The dates and the events of the Vita Nucva^ I 
repeat, are too mystical to bclong to rea! life, and we 
bave no more right to identify ** the lady of my mimi*' 
with Beatrice Portinari, than we bave to identify ^ the 



* The date of Dantii's nuunuige ii qoUe undetemiiiied. 
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lady at the window** (who, Dante tells us, is Philo- 
sophy) with Gemma Donati, or the lady "screen" 
with Monna Vanna. Dante strìkes his key-note in 
the veiy first section of the Vita Nuava^ when he 
speaks of "the first time that appeared bcfore my 
eyes the glorious lady of my mind^* ^ implying a pre- 
existing conception. In fact, I cannot but feel that 
even if those were ^ actual events " upon which Dante 
raised ^ his allegorìcal superstructure/' that that super- 
structure had become to him the all-important thing. 

In the Vita Nuova and in the Convito the story is 
the same. Two years after the death of Beatrice, 
Dante found consolation in the charms of Philosophy, 
and for the next two years and a half devòted himself 
to scholastic leaming. The works of Cicero and 
Boethius were his Constant study, and the Consolations 
of Pluhsophy of the latter seems to have suggested 
much of Dante's allegory. It is very certain that 
Dante owed far less to the various Visioni and 
Vcyaga in Heaven and Hell that had preceded Him, 
than to the philosophy of Plato and Arìstotle, the 
jEneid of Virgil, Cicero's Dream of Scipio and his 
various essays, the Consolations of Boethius, and the 
suggestive words of the Apocalypse, and the Book 
of the Wisdom of Solomon. 

But» in spite of the charms of scholastic leaming 
and the active life, the love of the first Beatrice was 
stili latent in the soul of the poet ; and as he proceeds 



* Wbcn Love tap to hia, *' Vour ètmtùmdg is alrcftdj Biade numifest 

tOfOS.** 
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wEth the Convito^ he shows us how beyond ali scietice 
and ali morality is the Divine Philosophy or Eternai 
Wisdom, which is full of ali peace, and whose d wcUing- 
place is that Quiet Hcaven where the soul is at rcst 
in God. So at the end of the Vita Niiava^ after 
describing the same struggle of conflicting thoughts 
that he dwells upon in the Convito^ he has a vision 
(about the ninth hour again) of the glorificd Beatrice» 
clothed in that sanguine raiment in which she first 
appeared to his eyes, and she secmed to him as young 
as when he first saw her. And, rcmembering the 
past» he grieves to think that he has ever loved 
another, and ali his thoughts return to their most 
noble Beatrice. And he has a vision of her receiving 
homage beyond ^ that sphere of widest range/' that 
is, in the Quiet Heaven of Divine Wisdom and Peace. 
And after that he has another vision (of the Coìnmedia\ 
in which he stG& things that make him resolve to say 
no more of this blessed one till he can more worthily 
treat of her. 

If we interpret Dante's story after his own fashion, 
that fourfold manner in which hesays ali books **may 
be read and ought to bc explained," it seems to me 
that we bave, according to the literal sense, the story 
of a heart that consoles itself for the loss of its first 
love with the pity of another, and then repents its 
inconstancy, and retums to its originai object of 
devotion. If we take it in the alUgarical sense, we 
bave the rivalry between the philosophy of the schools 
and theology. If we interpret it according to ita 
maral significance, we bave the opposition of the 
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active life and the contemplative life, the two beati- 

tudes that Dante telb us are possible to man ; and 

if we look for the masticai meaning, we bave a soul 

that, having recognized its true blessedness in the 

I I Divine wisdcm, loses itself for a time in the things 

I of thts world« shortly to repente and to turn back to 

. ^ that blessèd Beatrice^ that gazeth continually upon 

the face of God," for she ''is privy to the mysteries 
of the knowledge of God, and a lover of His works " 
. (Wtsd. vili. 4). 

I . The Book of the Wisdom of Solomon (said by 

some authorities to bave been written by Philo) is 
^ constantly quoted by Dante, and if we put together 

i some of its verses, we shall see how dosely he foUowed 

its suggestions in many passages of the Commedia as 
well as the Convito. We read, for instance, in the 
description of Wisdom — 

** I loved ber, and sought ber out from my youth ; 
I desired to make ber my spouse, and I was a lover 
of ber beauty. 

'^Therefore I purposed to take ber to live with me, 
knowing that she would be a counsellor of good 
things, and a comfort in cares and grief. 

" Moreover, by means of ber I shall obtain immor* 
tality, and leave bchind me an everlasting memorial 
to them that come after me " (eh. viii. 2, 9, 13). 
^ What hath pride profited us ? or what good hath 
V I riches with our vaunting brought us ? 

''AH these things are past away like a shadow, 
. • and as when a bird hath flown through the air" 
(ch.v.8,ft ii> 
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*' Wherefore I called upon God, and the spirit of 
Wisdom carne to me. 

" I preferred her before sceptres and thrones, and 
esteemed riches nothing in comparison of her. 

" For she is the breath of the power of God, and a 
pure influence flowing from the glory of the Almighty. 

" For she is the brightness of the everlasting Light, 
the unspottcd mirror of the power of God, and the 
image of His goodness. 

"And in ali ages, entering into holy souls, she 
maketh them frìends of God and prophets. 

" For she is more beautiful than the sun, and above 
ali the ordcr of the stars : being compared with the 
light, she is found before it " (eh. vii 7, 8, 25-27, 29). 

^ And Wisdom knoweth thy works, and was present 
when Thou madest the world " (eh. ix. 9). 

''Before the fair flowers were seen, or cver the' 
motive powers were established, before the innumer- 
able multitude of angels were gathered together" 
(2 Esdras vi. 3). 

"Wherefore," says Dante {jConv.^ lii. 14), "it is 
written of this eternai Love which is Wisdom, He 
creatid me fram the beginning before the world, and 
I sludl never fati (Ecclus. xxiv. 9). And in the 
Proverbs of Solomon (viii. 23) she, Wisdom, says, 
/ was set up from everlasting. And in the beginning 
of the Gospcl of John her etemityjs openly declared." 

From thesc and many other passages quoted or 

assimilated by Dante, we see the dcep hold that the 

£^nostic ideas had taken upon his mind, and the dose 

^esemblance that his ** Wisdom " (identified bere and 
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in many other places with the Logos and the Second 
Persoti of the Trintty) bears to that spiritual intuition, 
or secret knowledge of Divine things, common to 
mystics of ali ages.^ She is identical with the Active 

* It bas been tuppot ed bj G. Rassetti, Aroux, and others that Dante 
was a mcmber of one of the heretical sects of the dav, and that bis great 
poem, rightly interpreted, is one longattack apon the Roman Catnolic 
Church and the papal sttpremaq\ The Catharìsts (from wbom sprang 
the Albiffenscs and the Waldensians) in the beginning, however, 
strenuoasTy Kpudiatcd the charge of heresy, and protested only agaìnst 
the abuses of the Church. They recognized it in its early days as the 
Charch of Chrìst, and dated its corntption from that Sylvester whom 
they considered to Le ** the man of sin " mentioned in 2 Thess. ▼. 3. 
With the morals were corrupted also the doctrìnes of the Church, and 
the allcgories of the New Testament came to be taken too literèlly. 
They denounced the worship of images, and believed the house of God 
to be in the hearts of believers rather than in gorgeous churches. They 
Btterly condemned rìches, honours, and ambition, as leading to war, 
which they hcid in abhorrence. To the Roman Catholic traditions 
they opposed the New Testament and that alone, and to the vices of 
the Church a pure and ascctic life. The Palarini also, another leading 
sect of the day, neither considered themselves, nor really were, hcretics, 
asserting that their movenient was directed originally aolely against 
the marriages and luxurìous living of the priests. 

The religion of the Templars (with whom also Dante is said to bave 
been connected) was snpposed to be a form of Gnosticism, which 
Loiseleur (in bis Dcctrim Secrète da TemplUn) declares to be dosely 
leUted to the creed of the " Euchètes** or <* Lndferiatis ; " but Wilcke 
(in his Gesthùhii des T€mpelhtrmmrdtns'\ says it is useless to try to 
coonect the Templari with anr sect of the ti me. They were simply 
free-thifiking men of the worfd. Their system of docirine was the 
ontcome of the liberalizing enlightcnment, the religious doubt, and the 
rcllgìotts indiflcrcncc of a knightly ordcr of noblcs. Rightly considered, 
tbcir secret doctrìne was nothing more than Protestaniism in general 
and raiionalbim in particiUnr (Wilcke, /ni. rrV.. voi. iii. pp. 311, ti uq,)» 

'ilMt liAiil* wa« ilfwitly IhiIhiihI wllh crrtMln («nmllo idran, «mi Ihnt 
he was fully alive to ali (he abunes exlsllng In ilio Church a« ha knaw 
itf we bave cvery eridence ; but there is no proof in the C^mmtedèa or 
the ComrìU that he rejected any of iu principal do^pas, or that he 
ooosidcfed himaelf a heretic, any more than the Cathamts and Patarins 
of the day considcicd themselves as hcretics. But it was impossiblc 
that so iar-seeing a..i snbtle a genius could be constrained to follow 
exactly any prcscribcd V^Sàkx Ce gloried in makin^ Ibr himself in 
politica '*a party of bis own* and ms religion, while m the main that 
of the Church in which he was baptiaed^ was iar from belng thal of the 
pricrts who baptiMd htok 
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Intelligence of the scholiasts, and with the Gnosis of 
the Hermetic philosophers. We rcad in Hermes 
Trismegistus (said by Bunsen to have been finished 
at the latest 670 B.C, and by others assigncd to a far 
earh'cr date) that '' God did not create ali men with 
intelligence'* (that is, spiritual insight), ''because He 
wished to hold it before men's souls as a prize to 
strive fon He fìlled a great bowl with it, and sent 
it by a messenger, ordcring him to cry to the hearts 
of men, ' Baptize ye, ye who have the power, in the 
bowl ; ye who believe that you will return to Him 
who has sent it, ye who know wherefore you are bom 1 ' 
And those who answered the cali, and were baptized 
in this intelligence, these possess the Gnosis^ and have 
become the initiated of the spirit, the perfect men. 
Those who did not undcrstand the cali, possess reason 
but not intelligence, and know not wherefore and by 
whom they were formed. Composed alone of passions 
and desires, they do not admire that which is worthy 
to be contemplated, but give themselves up to the 
pleasures and appetites of the body,' and believe that 
this is the end of man. But those who have received 
the gift of God, these are immortai, and no longcr 

mortai. Disdaining ali things, corporeal and jn* 
cor|Yorcn1, thny nnpira tuwarcU tha Ono mid the Oitly. 
This is the wisdom of the spirit, to contemplate 
Divine things and to know God. This is the blessing 
of the Divine bowl." ^ 
So Dante says, " If it happen that l>y the purity of 



* From tbc Fveoch tÀHirma DitwugkU^ Loa» Méiurd. 
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the receiving soul the intellcctu&l virtue bc absolutcly 
separate and free from any corporeal shadow, then 
the Divine goodness multiplies in that soul, as in a 
thing worthy to receive it ; and further, it multiplies 
in the soul endowed with this intelligence accordi ng 
to her capacity of reception. • • . And in such a soul 
is her own virtue, and the intellectual, and the Divine. 
• . . And some s^re of opinion that if ali these powers 
should co«operate in the production of a soul accord- 
ing to their most favourable dispositi on, the Deity 
would descend upon that soul in such fulness that it 
would be almost another God incarnate" {Conv,^ 
iv. 21). 

ir we open the Consola tions of Philosophy^ by 
Boethius, we find many striking resemblances to the 
allegory of Dante. Boéthius, wretched and in prìson, 
b lamenting his exile and his misfortunes, when a 
lady of majcstic presence suddenly appears at his 
bedside. She has glowing eyes, and a stature that 
is at one moment that of ordinary men, and the next 
rises to the highest heavens. Her garment, woven 
by her own hands, of the finest indissoluble threads 
has inscribed upon its lowest edge an alpha^ upon its 
highest an onuga^ and bctween the two is embroidercd 
a ladder of many degrees. But her robe \% tom, and 
violent hands have rent away the fragments. In one 
band she carrìes a sceptre, in tlie other some books. 
She expels the muses of poetry from the phiIosopher*s 
celi, saying that, under the guise of medicinea, they 
have given him sweet poisons. ''You have taken 
from . me no common man," she says to them, "* but 
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this my faithful one, whom I believed to be in Greecc, 
rapt in the study of Plato and Arìstotle. Depart 
fronti him, ye sirens,^ whosc sweetness hath brought 
htm nigh to death." And these having left him, she 
seats herself by his bcdside. 

" D ost thou know me ? " she says to him. ^ It is 
in sooth I,' who nourished thee, and who armed thee 
with such weapons that, hadst thou not thrown them 
down, would have defended thee from every assault.** 
Whereupon Boethius wept bitterly, and she drìed his 
eyes wilh the hem of her robe. 

This lady is Philosophy, who never abandons her 
faithful ones. She requires from her disciple a full 
confession,' and hearing how he laments the lost 
favours of Fortune,^ his exile and his imprìsonment, 
sets herself to discredit this rivai, to show him how 
worthless are her favours and herself. She tells him 
that man's true fatherland is the contemplation of 
immortai and divine things, and that they alone 
should be called exiles who areshut out from this 
perfection, seeing that the ultimate end of man is the 

\ " Another tìme, 

Hearing the Siretu^ thoa majr'st be more strong." 

{P^g*. 31. 44.) 
* ««Look at me wdl ; in looth l'm Beatrice 1 

• ••••• 

For some Urne I itistained him with my gaze, 
And kept mj youthliil ejres fixed on his own. 
And Ica him with me, turned in the rìght way.** 

{Purg.. yj. 73. "1-1*3.) 
* " To tnch a charge 

Thine own oonfesiion needi must be oonjoined.'* 

(/W#y., 31. $•) 

* Compare with this the tpcech of Beatrice (/i;^., a. 61), where she 
calls Dante «' a (riend of mine^ and not the friend of Fortune." 
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supreme beatitude of the contemplative life, and to 
that end he shouid dedicate himself entirely. There- 
fore she who has loved him from his eariiest years, 
now that she has told him wherein consists his true 
beatitude, will point out to him— first indicating the 
things he shouid avoid — the path which will lead him 
back to it ; and will repiume the wings of his mind 
so that he may be enabled to soar to ^Ma somma 
Beatrice." There, restored to health and safety, and 
.untroubled, made one of the army of heaven, he will 
contemplate the law by which the King of kings 
rules the universe, and will see how, for the individuai 
as for the race, the highest beatitude is resolved into 
the Unity. 

When Beatrice first appears to Dante in Purgatory, 
she says to htm, " Look «at me wcll ; I am in sooth 
Beatrice I How didst thou deign (being lost in the 
pride of philosophy) to come unto this mount^ where 
man i^ happy? Not only by the influence of the 
stars at his birth," she continues, addressing her 
attendant virtues, '' did this man receive great intel- 
lectual power, but also by the special gift of Divine 
grace did he become such in his new life (sua vita 
fmava) that cverything good was possible to him. 
I revealed myself to him in his youth, and for some 
time led him with me in the right way, but when 
I stood Upon the threshold of my second age and 



1 •• Wbo ihall aioeiid voto the hUl of the Loid ? ... He who halk 
aot lifted «p hit ioal «nto vmnitx " (P>* »^* 3t 4)* The tammit of the 
Mouat of Pmntofy wat the terrestrkl Fftndiae, cxplained hy the 
Fathcn of the Chwdi at the eontempkthre Ufe. 
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changed life/ heileft me, and gave himself to another. 
As I ascended from flesh to spirit, and beauty and 
virtue increased in me, I became iess dear to him, 
and he turned to pursué those false images of good 
that never fulfil their promises. Nor was he afTected 
by the inspiration of the visions that I sent hini, but 
fell so low that I was obliged to show him the rcalm 
of the lost The law of justice would bc broken 
shouid he pass Lethe without tears and repentance." 
And then, addressing herself directly to the poet, she 
demands his confession that this charge is true, and 
asks him what impediments he found whilc foUowing ' 
those desires inspircd by her (which led him to love 
that Good wherein aspiration ceases) that caused him 
to lose hope, or what advantages in any other good 
that he shouid turn to it>? And the poct, weeping, 
says that the things of this world, with their false 
images of pleasure, led him astray as soon as her 
countenance was hidden from him.. Then Beatrice 
tells him that her " buried flesh " shouid bave led him 
in the opposite direction ; for neither art nor nature 
ever gave him so much pleasure as her fair members 
now dispersed in earth. 

In the Convito (iiL 14, 15) Dante tells us that the 
soul of Divine Philosophy is love, and the beauty of Iter 
body is morality, " because as the beauty of the body 

' The OiHmù explaini thit pasiage to mean that when Dante had 
come to the more diflScnlt part of the itndy of theolonr (or the ideDoe 
of Divine things), when it pa»ed from the things <m the fleih to the 
ihingt of the tpirit, that he abandoned it, and ga^ himielf up to the 
ddights of philoiopinr and poetiy, which are called ?ain and nlie Uke 
the Sircni. And the old oommentator refen us to the ptaiige in 
Boethins alread]r qnoted* j 

• ■ 
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resuits from the proper orderìng of its members, so 
the beauty of wisdom, which xs the body of philo- 
sophy, resuits from that orderìng of the moral virtues 
which makes us talee a sensible delight in them." 
^arlow {HisL Contribatians io t/u Study of Dante), 
fh commenting upon this passage of the Purgatorio, 
says, " The Donna of the Vita Nuova, of the Convito, 
and of the Divina Commedia is one and the same, 
only difierently treated. In the first we bave the 
Aristotelian/i^r/M of Beatrice treated of, that is. Amore; 
in the second we bave the beauty of Beatrice treated 
of, that is, Morality ; in the third we bave the sub^ 
starne of Beatrice treated of, U soggetto materiale, or 
Sapienza, in which the real nature of Dante's Donna 
is made manifest** 

The two passages of the Purgatorio already quoted 

{Purg., 3a 127-130, and 31. 47-51), whcre Beatrice 

speaks of ber ^ second age " and of ber ^ buried flesh," 

bave always been the stronghold of those who believe 

in the historical Beatrice; but if we are to accept 

these lines in their literal sense, they carry us entirely 

too far, and convey a meaning which is surely other 

than Dante's, In the Vita Nuova the whole story of 

his intcrcourse with Beatrice is limited to bis ^r^^Vi^ 

her once at the age of nine (§ 2), to ber speaking to 

him nine )rears afterwards, as she passed bim in the 

Street (§ 3)» and to his seeing her once across a 

churcb (§ 5), after which, hearing of bis love for '' the 

lady who served him as a screen " on that occasion, 

she refuses to salute him (§ io), and even joins with 

her companiona in making a jest of bim when he 
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mcets her once more at a wedding feast (§ 14) ; wliile 
Dante himself assures us, '^ to prevent evcry vicious 
thought," that the end of bis desires was the saluta- 
tion of his lady, " which consisted of two acts óf her 
mouth — her smilc and her spcech " (§ 19). Is it not 
grossly inconsistent with this poetic ideal, for that 
Beatrice who went through life so clothed upon with 
maidenly modesty, to teli her lover whcn she first 
mcets him in the spirit-world — a lover the end of 
whose desires was her smile of greeting — ^that her ^ir 
body had given him more pleasure than anything in 
art or nature, and that the memory of that '' buricd 
fiesh" should have kept him insensible to ali other 
attractions, for when ** the highcst of ali pleasures '' 
was taken from him by her death, what mortai thing 
was there to awake desire ? {Purg,, 31. 48-54). She 
had told him just before that the desire for her led 
him to love that Good beyond which thcre is nothing 
to aspire to ; but could love of the body, howcver fair, 
inspire that love of God that Dante describes over 
and over again as " our highest beatitude " ? 

It seems to me impossible to take the Beatrice of 
the Vita Nuova for an historìcal reality and the 
Beatrice of the Cotnmedia for an allegory (as many 
have done), because the two are so closely connected ; 
in fact, as Giuliani says (though he is, nevertheless, a 
realist), comparing § 29, Vita Nuova^ and Par,^ 32. 7, 
where Beatrice is placed under the standard of the 
Virgin, "whoever notices ali these minute relations, 
and, indeed, the perfect accordance of the Vita Nuava^ 
the Qnnmedia^ and ali the other works of Dante, must 
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be forced, while he admires» to recognize ever the same 
mind in the architect of such numerous and varied 
Works." And not only the same mind, but the same 
ìntention. 

Perez identifies Beatrice with the Active InteUi- 
gence (which he identifies with Wisdom, or the Divine 
Light), and his argument may be briefly summed up 
thus. Dante is said by Beatrice (JPurg.^ 30. 109, et 
seq,) to be endowed with ali posstble intellectual 
power ; not only by the influence of the stars at his 
birth, but by the special gift of Divine grace, which 
is that seed of felicity that is the beginning of ali 
good in man {Conv.^ iv. 21). The fniit which should 
be produced from this seed is the blesscdness which 
foUows the use of the soul in contemplation (ibid. 
22). The angel at the sepulchre says to those who 
have wandered from the true way — that is, to ali who 
have sought for happiness in t/u active Ufe — ^that it is 
not there, but that it goeth before them into speculax 
twH^ or the contemplative life. Now, if (as Dante 
has said dsewhere) ** the highest Good, beyond which 
there is nothing to aspire to," is the use of our in* 
tellect in speculation ;^ if the false pleasures of 
present things make up the beatitude that the schools 
of philosophy are seeking in this world — ^where they 
will never find it; if Beatrice asserts that she 
guided him in his youth to this highest Good ; and 
if, as we have seen, the intellect cannot act unless 
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Duitc) M the abeorpCioii of the 
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the active Intelligence eniighten it ; what else can 
Beatrice be, but that Active Intelligence (or Divine 
Wisdom), the enlightener of the possibU inteUect (or 
human understanding), which, united to the latter, 
becomes the Beatrice beata t (the blessed or glorified 
Beatrice). 

Dantc's beatitude liad preceded him into speculation^ 
and he finds her on the summit of " the Mount De- 
lectable, which is the source and cause of evcry joy " 
{Jnf:^ I. jj\ whence, by the power of his lad/s eyes, 
he is lifted to travel through the heavens {Par.^ 17. 
113). So Richard ofSt Victor says, *'Man must 
ascend this mountain if he would comprehend tliose 
things which are above human senscs. Its ascent 
leads to the knowledge of one's self; that which 
happens on the summit leads to the knowledge of 
God. He who ascends the mountain, who knows 
himself as he is» will know what he should be. The 
mind that never rises to the knowledge of itself, can 
it ever soar upon the wings of contemplation to that 
which is above itself ? So long as it spends itself in 
manifold desires, so long as by many ways of thought 
it wanders bere and there, it cannot ascend to con- 
templation." 

" And thus it appears/' says Dante (CV;it/., iv. 22)» 
'* that our beatitude, that is, this felicity of which we 
are speaking, we may first find imperfectly in the 
active iife, that is, in the exercise of the moral 
yirtues, and then almost perfectly in the contempla" 
tive life, that is, in the exercise of the intellectual 
vìrtues; which two operations are unimpeded and 
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most direct ways to lead us to the supreme beati- 
tude that cannot be obtained bere below." 

The story of Dante's inner life {la vita nuova, or 
rigenerate life), as told in the great trilogy of bis 
Works, appears to be this — that from bis early boy- 
hood he had fcit a strong love for the contemplative 
life (or study of Divine Wisdom) ; that amid the dis- 
tractions of the active life, the pursuits of the worid, 
the cares of the state and the family, the dutics of 
the soldier, the studies of the artist and the scientist,^ 
this heavenly " giver of blessings/' this Divine beati- 
tude, passed away from him. Then came the con- 
solations of scholastic philosophy, with "its false 
images of good," in whose attractìons bis whole soul 
was for a time absorbed, until at last the vision of 
the higher life, as he had seen it when a boy, came 
back to him, and he retumed to the love of Divine 
Wisdom« who revealed to him first ber eyes, " those 
demonstrations wherein one sees the truth with the 
greatest certitude,'' and then ber "sccond beauty," 
ber stnile, ""tbrougb which the inner light of Wisdom 
shines as without any veil ; " for in these two we feel 
that highest pleasure of beatitude which is the 
greatest joy of Paradise ' {Conv., iii. i $). 

' We know that Dante foof^ht in the battle of Campaldino, Jane 1 1, 
1289» and at the liege of the castle of Caprona, in August of the lame 
jcar. W*e know, ako, that he had itudied music and drawing as well 
ai poetry and philosophy s that he was enrolled in the sixth of the 
seven higher professions, that of the physidans and apothecaries, prob- 
ably m i^5» in which ycar he was also made a member of the Special 
C^nsel of Florence ; and that he married some time between 1292 and 
1296, the majority of biographers assigning the earlier date to this 
cvcnt. He had oertainly three children, jnobably seven. 
. * la Um Cm9ii0^ as wtU as in the CSmism/m, sayi Wttte (in his 
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IV. 
TO THE STUDENT OF DANTE. 

No one can fcel more kecnly than myself the in- 
adequacy of this brief sketch of the great scheme 
of Dante, and I ofTer it simply as a suggestion to 
students of his works. The best way to undcrstand 
him, — if I may be permitted to recommend to others 
the course I have found advantageous — is» first, to 
acquire a thorough knowledge of his language (which 
can only be properly done by several years' residence 
in Italy, and intercourse with intelh'gent Italians); 
second, to read at least the three most important 
Works of Dante several times bcfore reading his 
commentators ; third, to get a general idea of the 
history, philosophy, and poetry of his time (including 
Gnostic and mystic ideas), and also of the books he 
loved and studied, especially the Metaphysics and 
Ethics of Aristotle, the essays of Plato and Cicero, 
those books of the Bible and the Apocrypha (the 
Gospel of John and the Apocalypse, Ecclesiasticus 
and the Wisdom of Solomon) from which he drew so 
much of his inspiration ; and fourth, after having 
formed some views of your own, to read the most 
important of the commentators. I subjoin a list of 



Dant^t Lyrixkt Gediekte), Dante means to ihow his progress firom the 
philoiophy which ts of the intellect alone, to that spiritual wisdom 
which is one with God Himself. To the former merely intellectoal 
phase Witte thinks the poet refers in the words addre««d lo Forese 
bonati (/W#y., 33. 116), and in his oonfeisioo to Beatrice» 
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a few ofthe boolcs that I have found especially heli)- 
fui, though most widely diverse in their views. 

Introductory. 

Introduction to the Study of Dante. J. A. Symonds. 

The Shadow of Dante. Maria F. Rossetti. 

Life and Times of Dante. Count Balbo. 

Dante, an Essay: "Among my Books,** 2nd series. 

J. R. Lowell. 
Hist Contrìb. to the Study of Dante H. C. Barlow* 
Dante, ou la PhiL Cath. au 1 3**"* siècle. Ozanam. 
Dante, et les origines de la litt itaL Fauriel. 
Influence of the Anti-papal Spirìt, etc. G. Rossetti. 
Dante and his Circle. Dante G. Rossetti. 
L'eresia nel medio-evo. Tocco. 
Dante hérétique, etc Aroux. • 

Histoire crìtique du Gnosticisme. Matter. 
Hours with the Mystics. Vaughan. 
La Beatrice Svelata. Perez. 
Dante e le Opere. ScartazzinL {Translattd by 

Tkùtnas Davidson^ 
Vocabolario Dantesco. Louis Blan& 

■ 

Tlu " Commedia^ 

La Divina Commedia. Leipsic ed. ScartazzinL 
The Divine Comedy. Longfellow. 
Die Idee der Gòttliche Komddie. Hugo Delflf. 
Dante und die Gòttliche Komòdie. Hugo Delflf. 
Les aoufces poétiques de la D. C, Ozanam* 
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Tìu " Cmvitor 

Il Convito commentata da. Giuliani. 

II Convito commentata da. Fraticelli. 

Il Convito, sua cronologia, etc. Fran. Selmi. 

Tlu « VUa NuavoT 

The Italian editions of Fraticelli and Giuliani 
La Vita Nuova e la Fiammetta. R. Renier. 
Dante's Lyrische Gedichte Karl Witte. 
Intorno all' Epoca della V. N. Ant Lubin. 

In conclusioni I wish to express my gratitude to 
the many friends in Rome who have helped me with 
their counsel and their encouragemcnt, and most 
cspccially to the Maestro Alessandro Costa for his 
patient revision of the translation, and to Robert 
Sinclair, Esq., for his kindness in allowing me the 
use of his valuable library. 
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Charter I. 

L As the Philosopher^ has said at the beginning 
of the first philosophy,' ali men naturali/ desire to 
know.' The reason of this may bc that everything, 
by an impulse of its own nature, tcnds towards its 
perfcction;^ thcrefore, since knowledge is the ultimate 
perfection of our soul, in which consists our ultimate 
fclicity, we are ali by nature subject to this desire. 
Nevcrthelcss, many are dcprivcd of this most noble 
perfection by divcrs causcs, which, acting upon mah 
both from within and from without, remove him from 
the estate of knowledge. 

2. Within him may exist two kinds of defects or 



} Arìslotle. * MebiphyiicÉ. 

' *' The DAtiina thirst that Dè'er b Mtisfied.** 

(/^., ai. I ; see àlso Cmct., iti. li, par. s.) 

* *' AH liaturet • . • move onward unto ports dÌTene.*' 

(Atm I. Ila) 
(Sec alio the motto of lUbelais, '* AU tUngi mofve towaids thcir end*'*) 
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hifidrances — ^the one appertaining to the body, the 
other to the soul. Of the body are such organic 
defects as prevent it from' receiving anything; as 
wtth the dea( the duinb,and their like. The defective 
soni is that in which evil reigns, so that it is made 
a foUower of vicious pleasures, and is thereby 
so deluded that through them ali things tend to 



S. From without, in a similar way, we may observe 
two causes of hindrance, one of which is the promoter 
of many encumbrances, the other of sioth. The first 
comprises those cares of the family and the state 
with which most men are fittingly absorbed, so that 
indulgence in speculation^ is denied them. The 
other is the fault of the place where the person is 
bom and bred, which may be not only devoid of ali 
leaming, but also of ali studious persons. 

4. The first of [each of] these two causes, that is 
the first internai and the first extemal impediment,' 
are not deserving of blame, but rather are worthy of 
excuse and pardon ; the two others ' (at least, more 
especiallyUhe [first] one) are worthy of blame and 
abomination. Manifest is it, therefore, to him who 
oonsiidereth well, that there are but few who can 
attain to that estate desired of all,^ and that almost 
innumerable are the impeded ones, who are for ever 
fiunishing for this. food Oh, blessed are the few that 



* Or the contoapUthre fife. 

* (I) Pb/iiod imperfectioo ; (a) abiorptum in fiuBUy and dnc cu«t. 
^ (i) Viee s nd (a) Um ilolih aiìstag firam want of esternai stimiiliii. 

, * **Ye «ere BOt made to Uve like «ntobnitet, . » 
Bvt fer pmait of viitM aad of ksowledge." 
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are seated at the table where the bread of the angels^ J ^ 
.is eaten ; and miserable are they who feed in common 
with the sheepl' But because every man is by 
nature a friend to ^serf other man, and because 
every friend is grieved by the necessity of him he 
loves ; so they who are fed at so lofty a table are not 
without compassion towards them whom they see 
wanderìng ip the pastures of the brutes, and feeding 
upon grass and acoms. And because compassion is 
the mother of beneficence, therefore ever liberally do 
they who know ' share of their great rìches with the 
truly poor, and are like a living fountain whose 
^aters cool that thirst of nature^ before named. 
And I, therefore (who do not sit at the blessed table, 
but bave fied from the pasture òf the herd,' and at 
the feet of them who are seated there,* gather up 

I " The food that, whUc 

It tttisfies US, makes ut hunger for iL*' 

" The bread of the angels, upon which 
One liTeth heie and grows not satcd by it.** 

(/^•, a. II.) 

** The Tnith, in which ali intellect findi rest.** 

KPar.^ 2& 108.) 

'*The knad of thi angelt^** wm Vellutello, following St Thomas 
Aquinas, '* b solely the vision oi God, upon which these angels aie 
nurtured, and upon which bread we may live bere, it being the spirìtoal 
food of the oontemplatire ** (and see Book of Wisdom xvL ao). 

' *' Be ye aa men, and not as silly sheep ! *' 

( Ar., S. *>•) 

* "The master of they who know." . 

. ^ {W'f 4- «3«.) 

* See note 3. p. i. 

* *' For thec he isiaed from the vnlgar herd*" 

/" (A/., s. 105.) 

* *' O company elect to the great supper 

Of the most blessM Lamb^ who feedeth yott 
So that yonrwishis ever satJsfiedl" * 
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what the/ let fall), knowing the miserable lifc of 
those whom I bave left behind me, and moved to. 
mercy by the sweetness of that which I have gained 
little by little, while not forgetting myself, have 
reserved for these wretched ones something which 
I have already and for some ti me held before thetr 
eyes/ making them thereby ali the more desirous of 
it' Therefore, wishing now to prepare the table' 
for them, I intend to make a general banquet ont of 
that which I have shown them, including the bread 
necessary to such a feast, without which they could 
not eat of this banquet — ^bread worthy of such food, 

; [which I do not intend shall be administered in 
vainj* 

5. But I wtsh no one to present himself at this 
banquet whose organs are defective, who may lack 
teeth, or tongue, or palate ; nor any one addicted to 
evil ways ; because his stomach is filled with contrary 
and venomous humours, so that it could not tolerate 
my food. But come whosoever will, who, though 
impcded by family or civic cares, stili feels the 

j hunger of humanity, and let bim seat himself at the 



' Fcdernni Umikf Uui lefen to the Vita Nvt/va^ and I am iikeUiitd 
to agfee witli him, thu book '* bcing inteadcd to help ont the otlMr/* 
(tee par. 7) ; bat FnticcUi coasiden that it refe» to the Cotu/mù 

' «'Laigesior the food 

For whidi ho bad givea mo iaigesa ordente." 

(/i^, 14. 9a.) 

** The great fast 
Which Coi IO looghath kepi me itiU in huacer.** 

* The ircrb ttffarteekitrg, ''to prepare^" itili haa in Tnicanj this 
qwdal aeaning, *' to let a Ubic " (Giuliani). 
^ Ginliani oniti the woida in bnùduti at an inteipo T a t i o n. 
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table with others of similar case, and let ali who have 
remained thus an-hungered through sloth, place them- 
selves at the feet of the first ones, as not worthy of 
a higher seat ; and let both these and those partake 
of my food, together with the bread which I will oaake 
them to enjoy and to digest 

6. The meats of this banquet shall be set forth in 
fourteen courses ; that is, in fourteen canzoni,^ coni'» 
posed of Love as well as of Virtue ; the which 
without this bread might be darkened by some 
obscurity, so that for many their beauty' would 
please rather than their worth ; but this bread, that 
is, this present exposition, shall be the light that shall 
bring out every shade of their meaning. 

7. And if the present work, which is callcd The 
Banquet (and I wish it truly to be one), is treated in 
a more mascuh'ne manner than the Vita Ntiava^ 
nevertheless, I do not intend in any way to derogate 
from that, but rather to make this book help out the 
other; seeing that in ali reason the one should be 
fervent and passionate, the other temperate and 
manly. For the speech and actions of one age ought 
to diflfer from those of another ; because certain ways 
are suitable to and praiseworthy in one age, which 
are unfitting and blameworthy in another, as shall 
be hereafter shown with appropriate reasoning in the 
Fourth Book of this work. For in the former' I 
spoke when at the entrance of my youth, but in this 
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} Only three were crer written, or at leatt ever oonuncntated bjr their 
avthor. 

* Their htMmiy being in the letter» their wortk in their allegoikal 
meaiiingi 

* The FSteAWrc; 
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one after that had already gone hy} And inasmuch 
as my true meaning was other than that which the 
aforesaid canzoni outwardly convey, I intend to 
explain their allegorica] meaning after their literal 
significance; so that thè one and the other may 
give flavour to this feast for those who are invited 
thereto; ali of whom I pray, should the banquet 
not prove as splendid as befits its announcement, 
to impute its defects, not to my wtU, but to my 
[lack of] ability; because my desire is for that 
predous and peifect liberality which here followeth.* 



Ch AFTER IL 

L At the b^inning of every well-ordered banquet 
the servants are v/ont to take the bread given out for 
it, and cleanse it from every speck, and so I, who in 
the present wrìting take their place, wish first of ali 
to free from two specks this explanation, that represents 
the bread of my feast Firstly, any speaking of one's 
*i self seems unlawful ; secondly, too much profundity 'i^ 
, in an explanation seems unreasonable. And the 
unlawful and the unreasonable are removed by the 
knifeof my judgment after this manner. 

8. The rhetorìcians will not allow any one to speak 
of himself unnecessarily.^ And this is why one should 



* Dante deSnet ymih m the period from the twenty-fifth to the 
fBfty-fifth jp)ear (tee C#inr., W. a4« per. 5). 

* That te» that peifcctioo of libeimlity which b dcKiibed in ch. 8 oT 
thiibook. 

* Becauae it leads to obieniity. 

' ^ The onlf tfane that Dante nentiont hb own name ia the Càmuuiim 
b fai /Viyy.9 33. 55 ; thoogh he tpeaks of hb birth, hb esile, and the 
hoipitali^ extended to him in leverai other pUcea. 
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avoid it ; because no one can be spoken of without 
having either praise or blame imputed to him by the 
speaker, which two reasons make it unfitting for any 
to speak of himself. And to dispel a doubt which 
arises bere, I would say that to blame is worse than 
to praise» although neither should be done. 

8. The reason is that whatever thing is inherently 
worthy of blame, is more vile than that which b so 
by accidcnt \per accidens\ To disparage one's self is 
in itself blameworthy, because it is in secret that a 
man should reveal bis fault to hb friend, and no one 
is a greater friend to a man than himself; therefore 
in the chamber of bis own thoughts^ he should 
reprove himself for bis faults, and weep over them/ 
and not openly. Again, a man is not usually brought 
to shame for want of knowledge or of power to con- 
duct himself well, but always for want of will to do so, 
because by our own will or want of will is estimated 
our goodness or our wickedness.' And, therefore, 
he who blames himself proves that he recognizes bis 
fault, and proves himself to be not good ; wherefore 
one should avoid speaking of himself with blame.' 

4. Praise of one's self should be avoided as evil 
fer auidens^ inasmuch as the praises one gives himself 
imply mostly blame ; they are praises in words, but 
their inward substance is found to be blame by him 



■ Sce FfiraAWcw,S ti. 

' ** Innate wiUiin joa is the power that eoumelt, 

• • • • • 

Thu U the prindple from which is taken 
Ooctsion of desert in yon, sooordine 
As good or eril lovcs je gathcr np.^ 

(Afy., 18. 6»-6s.) 
* "Topnùse one's self isvain; to vitnpenUe is foolish " (AxistoUe). 
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that searcheth it out For words are made to explain 

l what we do not know. Therefore he who praises 

I himself shows that he thinks hitnself not valued ; 

I which would not happen but from an uneasy con- 

( science, which he betrays by hia self-praises, and by 

this betrayal blames himself. 

6. And again, sclf-praise and self-blame should be 
equally avoided for the same rcason, as being false 
testtmony; because there is no man who can be a 
just and accurate measurcr of himself, so deceptive is 
bis self-love.^ And thus it happcns that each man 
judges by the measures of the dishonest mcrchant, 
who sells by one and buys by another ; he estimates 
hb evi] by the long measure, and by the short 
measure bis good ; so that the number and quantity 
and weight of the good seem to him more than if it 
had been measurcd honestly, and that of the evil 
less. Therefore, in speaking of one's self either with 
praise or die reverse, one speaks falscly, either in 
respect of the thing spoken of or in respect of one's 
manner of judging, so that both are false. And 
moreover, seeing that consent is an acknowiedgment, 
he does an evil thing who praises or blames any one 
in his presence ; because that other can neither accept 
nor refuse [such praise or blame] without falling into 
the error of praising or blaming himself; save in the 
case of deserved correction (which cannot be [given] 
without [speaking in] reproof of the fault to be 
corrected) ; and save in the case of deserved honour 
and commendation, which necessitate the n\ention 
of virtuous deeds, and of honours virtuously acquired. 

> litcnliy, ««his dutfitjr to Umtelf " (tee /i/., 14. 1)1 ««BeomM the 
ckiii^ of B^ MHive pkee CQBstniaed me.'O 
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6. Nevertheless, returning to the prìncipal topic, 
I say (as I bave indicated above) that in cases of 
necessity it is allowable to speak of one's self* And 
among other such cases, two are more especially 
evidcnt : one is when some grcat infamy or danger 
cannot be otherwise avoided ; and thcn it is allowable 
for the reason that to choose of two roads the Icss 
wretched is almost equivalent to taking a good one. 
And this necessity it was that movcd Bocthius ^ to 
speak of himself, in order that, under pretext of 
consolation, he might defend himsclf against the 
perpetuai infamy of his exile, showing how unjust it 
was, and since no other apologist carne forward. The 
other case is, when by speaking of one*s self the 
greatest good may come to others by the teaching 
therein conveyed ; and this reason movcd [St] 



/ 



' Aniciui Manlius ScverìnuK Uocthius, Roman ncnator and philo- 
sophcr in the time of Theodorìc the Goth. liom about a.d. 470, and 
put to death in ^24 or 525. He inhcrìtcd the wcalth and honoun of 
the Anician family, and the appellation of Manlius anerted hit descent 
from a race of consuU and dictaton. Not satisficd with the schools of 
Rome, he is said to have tpent eightcen laborìous ^rt in Athens. 
After his return to Rome, he continued to prosecute his studies in every 
known branch of literature and science. He was made consul in Ciò» 
hot about the year 524, being suspccted of \J^^ to free Rome nom 
the dominion of the Goths, he was arrestcd bv Tneodorìc and imprisoncd 
in the tower of Pavia, where he wrote bis immortai work on the 
C^moUawmt of PkiUsophy during the six monlhs of his captivity. He 
was yoX to aeath witn horrìble tortarcs, and buricd at Pam, bis 
remains bdng afterwards transferred by the Emperor Otho to the church 
of San Pietro, in Cield*oro (CtfJbAwrv) in that pUce (see Gibbon» Dt€Ìim€ 
tmdFaii^ eh. xxxiz.). 

** The fainted loul, that the world's ialla^y 
Makes manifest to whoso listeneth well. 
The body whence Hwas hnntcd focth is lying 
Down in Cieklanro, and from martyrdom 
And banisbmeiit that loal came to th tt neace.* 

(Ptr.t la 125.) 
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Augustine,^ in bis Confessions^ to speak of himself ; 
since in the course of his life, which was from bad 
to good, and from good to better, and from better 
to best, he set forth an example and instruction, to 
which we couid bave had no such true testimony. 

7. Whercfore, if the one and the other of these 
reasons excuse me, the bread of this my wheat is 
cleansed of its first specie. I am moved by the fear 
of infamy, and I am moved by the desire of setting 
forth certain teachings, which truly no other can 
give ; I fear the infamy of being held subject to such 
jpassion as those who read the above-named canzoni 
will consider possessed me ; the which infamy will 
|be entirely removed by my speaking now of myself, 
and showing that it was not passion, but virtue, 
which was their moving cause. I intend also to 
show the true meaning of those [canzoni] which could 
be understood by none unless I told it, because it is 
htdden under the figure of an allegory ; and this will 
not only give delight in the hearing, but a subtle 
training in this way of speaking, and in this way of 
understanding other writings. 



* St Aacustine ii mentloned in Pùr,^ la 120, and ogtin in /'or., 
32. 35, whm he is put with Sl Fimnds and St. Benedici as continuing 
the work of St John the Baptist St. Angustine was boni at Tajeh, 
in Afikav in a.ix 351, of a pacan father and a Christian mother— that 
St Monica who hobecome aUnoat the type of sainted mothers. His 
interest in serioos stndies was fiist awakened in his nineteenth ytu hj 
Qeevo's SèrUmimu He fiist pfofessed Manicheism, but was oooverted 
hv Ambiose, Bisbop of Milan, in his thirtieth year. He became B' ' 
01 Hippob whcra M dìedt durìng its siege by tbe Vandals, in 430^ 
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Chapter III. 

L WORTHY of much reprehension is that thing 
whose purpose b to talee away some defect, but 
which rather induces it ; as one who shouid be sent 
to stop a quarrel, and, before doing so, shouid begin 
another. And whereas my bread is cleansed on the 
one side, it behoves me now to cleanse it on the other, 
that I may avoid this reproach ; that my wrìting, ' 
which may almost be called a Cofnmentary^ is intended . «^ 
to remedy the defect^ of the above-named canzoni, 
and is itself, perhaps, in parts somewhat diificult; 
which difficulty, to avoid a greater evil, and not 
from ignorance, is here intentional. Ah I had it but 
pleased the Dispenser of the universe that the cause 
of my excuse ' need never have existed ; that neither 
others had injured me, nor that I had sufìered thb 
pain — the pain, I say, of exile and poverty.' Since 
it pleased the citizens of the fairest and most famous 

daughter of Rome, Florence,^ to cast me forth from 

1 

' Thàt b, their obscurìty. ' The infamy of hit cxUe. 

' In Dante'i EpistU tp the Niphtwt pf C^unt AUstandn da Rpmtnm 
he spcaks of himself as hunted forth from his country and Uving in 
ttnmerìted exile. See also the prophecy of Caodagnid*^ • 

*' Thou shalt abandon everythtng beloved 
Moat tenderly, and tbii uè anow ia 
That fint the bow of baiiishment ibooti forth." 

. (/kr., 17. 55-58.) 

«•« A native of that ndble land." 

f/i^, la s6.) 

" From the ÌMài iheep*fold wherc a lamb I ilumbered." 

(Ar., «5. 5.) 

Io Dante'a canaone bcginnins» '' Sinoe now it- leema I must laacat 
me, love,** he lai 
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her most sweet bosom (wherein I was bora and 
nourìshcd up to the climax of my life,^ and wherein, 
by their good leave, I long with ali my heart to rest 
my weary soul, and to end the days allotted to me), 

i / \ through almost every part where her language is 

spoken I have wandered, a pilgrim, almost a beggar,' 
displaying against my will the wounds of fortune, 
which are often wont to be imputed unjustly to the 
wounded one himself.' Truly have I been a vessel 

* * without sali and without nidder, borae to divers ports 

I and shores and bavens by the dry wind that blows 

from dolorous poverty ; and have appeared vile in 
the eyes of many who, perhaps, through some fame 

l ' of me, had imagined me in other guise ; in whose 

consideration, not only did I in person suflfer abase- 
ment, but ali my work became of less account, that 
already done as well as that yet to da The reason 
of this (not only in myself, but in ali [others]) I wish 
brìefly to touch upon bere ; it is, first, because esteem 
amplifies the truth, and then because presence 
diminishes it 

S. Good fame is prìncipally generated by the 
favourable operation of the mind of a friend, wherein 
it is bora ; for the mind of an enemy, though it reoeive 



•« 



Dear moantain-flong of miiie, thou goest forth t 
Florence peichance wilt lee, mj native land, 
That casti me out from ber, 
Empty of love and barren d[ ali pit/." 
' The tUfty-fifth ycar (lee Cmn.^ iv. 24, par. 3). 

I ««Bcggiiv bit by bit hb liTelihood.** 

(/^., 6. 141.) 

] * **The blame ehall ibUow the oflended party 

^ithitahabitualoT*'* 
; ^ (Ar., 17. ss.) 

It k A T«caa pfovob that ** the blame it alwayi with the oflended. " 
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the seed, conceives not. That mind which first gives 
it birth, whether to adorn its gift the more, or whether 
for the sake of the afiection of the friend which 
receives it, does not confine itself within the limits of 
the truth, but oversteps them. And when, to adorn 
his relation, one oversteps thus, he speaks s^ainst 
conscience; when misled by love he does this, he 
does not speak against it The second mind which 
receives this [report] is not only pleased with the 
amplification of the first, but in repeating it,^ which 
is its office, embellishes it, and to such an extent, 
through the deceiving influence of the love in itself 
generated, that it makes this good report far greater 
than that which it received, either, like the first mind, 
with or without the consent of conscience.^ And 
thus it is with the third receiver, and the fourth ; and 
thus [fame] growcth ever greater. And in this way, 
by reversing the aforesaid causes, it may be seen how 
infamy in the same way ever increaseth. Wherefore 
Virgil says, in* the fourth hook of the ^mid^ **Fame 
flourìshes by activity/ and acquires greatness by 
going about" 

3. Clearly, then, whoso wishes may see that the 
image generated by fame alone* is aiways greater, 
whatever it may be [whether good or bad], than the 
thing itself in its true state. 



' ''FromoytoayitUIgilrinshimappIaiise.'' 

(/Wy., J6b IJ5.) 

* Either for the Sàke of embelliahing or becànse misled by love. 

* Probeblj Dinte wrote vtW, " floarishcs," intteed of viW, *' Jivet : " 
M VkgaMTi, '««MMttte^pf^" (MilAaeie Editon). 
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Chapter IV. 



) 



» L Having shown the reason why fame increa:»cs 

' f . both good and evil beyond their true proportions, it 

remains for us to demonstrate in this chapter the 
reasons why presence has the contrary efiect ; and, 
this demonstrated, we shall come quickly to the 
principal proposition, that is, the above-named excuse. 
I say, therefore, that by three causes is a person's 
worth ^ diminished by his presence. One of these is 
immaturity (I do not mean of years, but of mind), 
the second is envy, and these two belong to him who 
judges ; the third is human imperfection, and this is 
in the judged. 

& Of the first we may brìefly reason thus: The 
greater part of mankind live, not according to reason» 
but according to sense, like children;' and such as 
i these do not understand things, except simply by 

{ their outside ; and their goodness, which is adapted | 

to its special ends, they do not see, because the eyes i 
of reason are dosed, which would bave enabled them ^ 
to behold it Therefore they see quickly ali that 
they are capable of seeing, and judge according to 
their sight And because they form some opinion 
i * of another's good fame through report, with which, 

in that perK>n's presence, their imperfect judgment is 
at variance (in that it judges solely, not according to 



* FUfntk cxplaloed ia CMm., ir. s, par. 5» to be «Imoit cqwTAknt 
lo ««poiper" or *«Tirtoo.'* 
" *'T1ie ìffuonaM. common peoplo fom. ja4gmc&ti withoot dinen- 
** (4^ * Cm C rmd t, poi. s). 
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reason, but according to sense), they consider what 
they heard first to be a He, as it were, and they dis* 
parage the person they had beforé esteemed. There- 
forewith them — ^who are like almost ali the rest — 
presence diminishes both good and evil report Such 
men are quickly charmed and quickly satiated ; are 
often gay and often sad with brìef joys and sorrows ; 
quickly friends and quickly enemies ; they do every- 
thing like children, without the use of reason. 

3. The second [cause] is seen by thesc reasons : [first] 
that equality, with the wicked, causes envy;^ and 1 
[second] envy causes perverted judgment, bccause it ) 
will not permit reason to argue in favour of the thing 
envied, and the judicatory power then becomes like 
a judge who hears but onc side. Therefore, when 
such people see a famous person, they immediately 
become envious, because they see themselves with 
equal members and equal powers, and fear that the 
excellency of the other person will cause them to be 
less esteemed, and thus they not only misjudge, being 
swayed by passion, but by their calumnies cause 
others to misjudge. So that with them presence 
diminishes the good and the evil of every one they 
meet ; and I say the evil, because many, delighting 
in evil deeds, envy the evil-doer. 

4L The third cause is that human imperfection 
which belongs to him who is judged, and is not 
[understood] without some familiarity and intercourse 
[with him]. In evidence of thb, [third cause^] we 
must know that man is stained in many ways» and as 

* ** There are wbo power, gnee, bonoor, and renown 
Fear thej ma/ loee because another rises.** 

(Af^., 17. 118 1 aad tee Cnwr,, L 11» par. 5.) 
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[St] Augustine says, " no onc is spotlcHs/' Somctimcs 

man is stained by some passion which he is unable 
always to resisit, somctimcB through some ofTcncUn^x 
member, soraetimes by some stroke of fortune, some- 
times through the disgrace of bis relatives or some 
one near to him, which things fame carrieth not, but 
only the man's presence, and by bis conversation he 
betrays them ; and these stains cast a shadow over 
the purity of bis goodness, so that it is made to seem 
less pure and less worthy. And this is why a prophet 
has less honour in bis own country ; this is why the 
good man shouid give bis presence to few, and bis 
intimacy to stili fewer, in order that bis name may 
be accepted,^ and not disparaged. 

5. And this third cause [human imperfectiòn] may 
be applied to evil as well as good, if we reverse ali 
the parts of our reasoning. Because it is easily seen 
that through this imperfectiòn, which no one is with- 
òut, presence takes away more from the good and 
evil in every one than truth would permit' 

& And whereas, as is said above, I bave presented 
myself to nearly ali Italians, and bave thus abased 
myselfy perbaps, more than truth would allow (not 
only in respect to those to whom my fame had 
already penetrated, but also to the others), I bave 
doubtlcss caused my things to bave much less weight 
It 18 tìlerefore fitting that; with a loftier style^ I shòuld 



* ** Aoo^pted** or **mwn//' aceovdiii; to the Milanese 

* So la A^., 7* 88; Dante expltim how one judgci bettcr at a 

«* Bottfer from oirtMi lòdce the aett aad fiMes 
Of ali of them wQl yon ditcriminate 
Than in tht piate helo# aaong the* thrang" 
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givo to the prcscnt work somcwhat of gravity, that 
tt may thereby appear of greatcr authorìty ; and Ict 
this cxcuac suflico for the obicurity of my coin- 

mentary. 

Chapter V. 

I This bread being cleanscd of its accidental 
impurities, we have now but to free it from one 
[inberent] in its substancc, that is, its being in 
the vulgar tongue, and not in Latin ; so that we 
might metaphorically cali it made of oats instcad 
of wheat. And this [fault] may be brìefly excused 
by threc reasons, which moved me to prefer the 
former rather than the latter [language]. The first 
arìses from care to avoid an unfit order of things ; 
the second, from a consummate ^ liberality ; the third, 
front a naturai love of one's own tongue. And I 
intend bere in this manner to discuss in due order 
these things and .their causes, that I may free myself 
from the reproach above named. 

2. The thing which most adorns and commends 
to US human undertakings, and which most directly 
conduces to their successful end, is the use of such 
qualities as are ordained to secure that end; as to 
make good cavaliers' we must have bravery of soul 
and strength of body. And thus he who is ordained 



* The luUan word /r^mta (ìiitnììj, " retdy " or ** promot ") h bere 
«sed, M bf many old wrìten, in tbe sense of '* complete or " eoo* 
ftummate/' whicb of coone oomprehendi the idea of alacrity as oae of 
theeìementa of "perfect" liberality. (See Ar.» 24. isy, wbert 
Dante tpeakt of "U pronto creder mio" in tbe tente of "my mtin 
creed,** not "my /rum/i belief,** as Loogfellow bas it) 

' CamiitrU mcaas Doth "cbivaliy ** aód " cavalry.^ 

C 
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to the Service of others should have the qualities 
befitting that end, sudi as submission, understanding,^ 
and obedtence, without which he is unfitted for good 
Service. Because if he he not submissive in every 
contingency,' he will always perform his service with 
eflTort and heaviness, and will seldom persevere in it ; ' 
and if he be not obedient, he will never serve except 
according to his own notion and desire, which is more 
the service of a friend than of a servant Therefore, 
to avoid such unfitness, this commentary (which is 
made to take the place of a servant to the accom- 
panying canzoni) should be subject to their every 
commandment ; and it should be aware of the needs 
of its masters, and be obedient to them ; ali of which 
qualities would be lacking, were it [writtèn] in Latin 
instead of in the vulgar • tongue, seeing that the 
canzoni are in the latter. 

3. For, in the first place, had it been in Latin, it 
would have been sovereign rather than subject, by 
its nobility, its virtue, and its beauty. By its nobility, 
because Latin is enduring and incorruptible, and the 
vulgar tongue b unstable and comiptible,^ For we 
see that the ancient books of Latin tragedy and 
comedy cannot be changed from the form we have 
to-day, which is not the case with the vulgar tongue. 



* The andefitaiKÌing of hii dutict. 

' Ginlùmi rcads, ** to every order." 

' Fraticelli thinki there mast be a np in the teit here^ as onljr 
^Mbaianoa" and **obediencc" (and not «'anderstanding") are 
iCMrrtd to^ 

« la the O» Vtapur Ei^quem*^ bk. i. eh. i. Dante tayi, «'Of 
tbew two kngaagea ^ (the scbolastic and vulgate) **the Tolgate la the 
noble, bcowse the 6nt ntcd by the haman race, and alio because 



it ia nscd by everybodv, and ia naturai and not arttlidaL'* This hook 
writm after the tmmi^ 
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as that can be changed at will.^ For wc see in the 
citìes of Italy, if wc talee nottcc of the past fifty years, 
how many words have been lost, or invented, or 
altered ; therefore, if a short time can work such 
changes, how much more can a longer period efiect t 
So that I think, should they who departed this life 
a thousand years ago return to their cities, they 
wouid belteve them to be occupied by a foreign 
people, so diflerent would the language be from 
theirs. Of this I shall speak elsewhere more fully, 
in a book which I intend to writCì God willing, on 
Vulgar Eloquence^ 

4L Again, Latin would be not subject» but sovereign, 
through its vtrtue, Everything is virtuous in its 
nature that fulfìls the purpose for which it was 
ordained ; and the better it does this, the more 
virtuous it is ; therefore we cali him a good man who 
leads the contemplative or the active life for which 
his nature fits him; we cali the borse good that 
runs fast and far, which he is created to do ; we cali 
the sword good that cuts hard things with case, for 
which end it is made. Thus language, being ordained 
to express human conceptions, is good when it does 
this; and the more perfectly it.does it the better it 
is. Since, therefore, the Latin can express many 
conceptions of the mind of which the vulgar tongue 
is incapable (as they are aware who know both 
languages), its virtue is greater than that of the 
vulgar tongue. 



* DeingwithoQtfiaMdlAWtofconatnicttoD. 

* ThU book on Vulgar Ef^quena FimdoeUi thmki wu %rrìttai 
1505-7, «Uhoupii ht gÌT«s 1314 as the date of thb fifit book of the 
C>iimr#, in whieh il is qwken of M a/i/Mnr work. 
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5. Again, it is not subject, but sovereign, by its 
beauty. Man calls that thtng beautiful whose parts 
correspond fittingly, because their harmony resuits 
in beauty ; thus man seems beautiful when bis limbs 
corresponé well» and we cali singing beautiful when 
votces hannonize with each other after the rules 
of the art Therefore that language is the most 
beautiful in whtch the words correspond best ;^ and 
thb they do more in Latin than in the vulgar tongue, 
because the vulgar tongue follows custom, and the 
Latin» art ; ' whence it must be conceded to be more 
beautiful, more virtuous, and more noble. With 
which concludes the principal proposition, that is, 
that a Latin commentary would lìot bave been the 
subject, but the sovereign, of the canzoni 



Chapter VL 

L Having shown how the present commentary 
would hot bave been subject to the Italian canzoni 
had it been in Latin, it remains to show how it could 
heither bave understood nor obeyed them ; and then 
it will be demonstrated how, in order to avoid an 
unfit order [of things], it was necessary to speak in 
the vulgar tongue. 

S. I say that the Latin could not bave beea an 
intelligent servant to its master, the Italian, for this 
reason. The intelligence of the servant demands, 
aboye ali, bis understanding two things perfectly. One 



* Tbat i% hftvc the dotcrt relation to eech otbcr. 

* Thel ie, the Letla Ibllows definite ndct of ooostnction imthcr ihen 
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is the nature of his master ; for there are masters of so 
asinine a nature that they order the reverse of what 
they want ; and there are others who, without speak- 
ing, expect to be understood and served ; and others 
who do not wish their servant to make a movemcnt 
to do what is necessary without an order. And why 
there are these differences in men I do not intend 
to explain at present (as it would make too long a 
digression), except that I would say in general, that 
such [masters] are almost like beasts, to whom rcason 
is of little profit Therefore if the servant does not 
understand the nature of his master, it is evident 
that he cannot serve him perfectly. The second 
thing is that the servant must understand the friends 
of his master; for otherwise he can neither honour 
nor serve them, and thus he cannot serve his master 
perfectly, because the master and his friends make 
up a whole, as it were, secing that their dcsires and 
non-desires are one. 

3. Nor would the Latin commentar/ bave under- 
stood these things as the vulgar tongue itself does. 
That the Latin would not bave understood the vulgar 
tongue and its friends is proved thus : He who 
knows a thing in general does not know it perfectly ; 
as be who recognizes an animai in the distance does 
not recognize it perfectly, because he cannot teli 
whether it is a dog, a wolf, or a goat Latin under- ^ 
stands the vulgar tongue in general, but not in detail ; \ 
for, if it understood it in detail, it would understand 
ali otber vulgar ^ongues» because there is no rcason 
why it sbould kyow onc better than anothen And 
thus any man well versed in Latin would also have 
a perfect knowledge of the vulgar tongues. But 
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Ì8 not so ; for a man wcU vcrsed in Latin does not 
distinguish (if he be from Italy) the Provengal from 
the German ; nor does a German distin^uish the 
Italian from the Proven; al ; whence it is evident that 
the Latin is not cognizant of the vulgar tongue. 

4L And again, neithcr is it cognizant of its [master's] 
friends ; because it is impossible to know the friends 
without knowing the master ; therefore, if Latin does 
not know the vulgar tongue, as is proved above, it 
b impossible that it should know its friends. And 
again, without conversation and intimacy it is im- 
possible to know mcn, and Latin does not hold 
converse with so many of any nation^ as does the 
vulgar tongue, to whom ali are friends, and con- 
sequently it cannot know the friends of the vulgar 
tongué. And it is no contradiction to say, as one 
might, that Latin does hold converse with some 
friends of the vulgar tongue; for notwithstanding 
this, it is not familiar with ali, and therefore has not 
a perfect knowledge of these friends ; because it is 
a perfect knowledge that is required, and not an 
imperfect one. 



Chapter VIL 

L Having proved that the Latin commentary wouid 
not have been an intelligent servant, I will show why 
it wouId not have been an obedient one. He is 
dbedient who has that good disposition which we cali 



* Z/iirfM(*MoMie*)U hoc ned in the tenie or'*nataoa,'' ••>««//« 
**Tlw cmpfCii of IO manj hugiiaccfc'* 
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obcdience.^ True obedience should bave thrcc things, 
without which it is none : it must be sweet, and not 
bitter;' entirely under command, and not spon- 
tancous ; and it must be limited, and not unbounded.' 
These three things it was impossible for the Latin 
commentar/ to possess ; and therefore it was im*' 
possible for it to be obedient 

2. That this wouid bave been impossible to the 
Latin, as has been satd» is shown thus : Everything 

. that proceeds by inverse order is wearisome, and 
therefore is bitter, and not sweet; such as waking 
by night and sleeping by day, or going backwards 
instead of forwards. For the subject to command 
the sovereign is a reversai of order, because the 
right order is for the sovereign to command the 
subject ; and thus it is bitter, and not sweet And 
because it is impossible to yield sweet obedience to 
a bitter command, when the subject commands, it is 
impossible that the obedience of the sovereign should 
be sweet^ Therefore, if Latin be the sovereign of / 
the vulgar tongue, as has been already shown by \ 
other reasons, and the canzoni, which take the place / 
of command, are in the vulgar tongue, it is impossible \ 
that its exposition ' couid be sweet i 

3. And obedience is entirely under command, and 
not spontaneous, when the person obeying would not 
bave done the thing, either wholly or in part, of bis 

* Thst is, not odIj in spedai actions, but in dispontion, he must be 
obcdienL 

' That is, it mvst be checrful, and not suUen. 

' The command must be execated to the letter, but not eiceeded. 

* The eflTect partaking of the quality of the cause. 

* Hagi&m is ocre uaed in the sense of " expontioo " (see FiaticcUi and 
othcrs). « 
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i own wilL And therefore, if I were ordered to wear 

\ two gowns» and, without being told, should wear one, 

! • then I say my obedience would not be entirely under 

< command, but partly spontaneous. And such ivouid 
^ bave been that of the Latin commcntary ; and 

< therefore it would bave been an obedience not 

entirely under command. That it would bave been 
such appears by this — that the Latin without the 
command of this master [the canzoni in Italian] 
would bave explained much of their meaning (for 
that it explains itself is known to those who study 
Latin wrìtings carefully) which the vulgar tongue 
never does.^ 

4. Again, obedience is limited, and not unbounded, 
when it executes the command to the letter, but does 
not go beyond it ; as individuai Nature is obedient 
to universa! Nature when she gives man thirty-two 
teeth, neither more nor less» and gives the band fìve 
fingers, neither more nor less ; and man is obedient 
to justice when he does what the law commands, 
and neither more nor less.' Now, the Latin would 
not bave done this^ nor would it bave sinned only 
in failure or in excess, but in both ; and thus its 
obedience would not bave been limited» but un- 
boundedy and therefore it would not bave been 
obedient That the Latin would not bave fulfiUed 
the command of its master, but would bave exceeded 
it» can be easily shown. This master (that is, these 
canzoni, to whom this commentar/ is assigned as 



\ LaUii, br iMson of it» detr coastroction, wovld ht^e made the 
nmittiig of the ouiaooi niffidcntl/ pkin wilhÌMit the aetd of furthcr 
mdIaiuuìoo» 

' Cnw^» itr. 17, per. 15. 
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scrvant) desires and commands that they shall be 
explained to ali those to whom their meaning can 
bc so conveyed that when they speak they shall bc 
understood.^ And no one can doubt that had they 
the voice to speak, such would be their ordcrs. But 
the Latin could only bave explained thcm to scholars ; 
for the rest would not bave undcrstood it Thcre- 
fere, as among those who desire to understand these 
.{canzoni] there are many more illiterate than leamcd, 
it follows that it [the Latin] would not bave fulfiUed 
this behest as well as the vulgar tongue, which is 
understood both by the learned and the unleamed. 
Also the Latin would bave explained them to people 
of other nations, such as Germans, English, and 
others ; in doing which it would bave exceeded their 
order.^ For it would bave been against their will, 
I say, speaking generally, to bave explained. their 
meaning where their beauty could not go with it.' 
And, moreover, let ali observe that nothing harmonized 
by the laws of the Muses ' can be changed from its 
own tongue to anotber one without destroying ali its 
sweetness and barmony. And this is the reason 
why Homer is not turned from Greek into Latin like 
the other wrìtings we bave of theirs^[the Greeks]; 
and this is why the vcrses of the Psalter lack musical 
sweetness and barmony ; for they bave been trans- 

' That is, to every one capable of nndentanding them. 

' To exploin them to those who, ijgnormnt of their langusge, ooald 
not have appredated their beauty^ which oonsists» as Dante hu alieady 
told as, in tneir style, or Utì^r, 

' That is, any poetical work. 

* This phrase about Homer it seems to me should be rendered, ** does 
not admit of betn^ turned ; *' but Fraticelli interpreta in the absolute 
Mnse, " ts not tumed," and makes it the basis of his aigument on 
Dante's knowledge of.Gieek (lee note 4 to Cmw., ii. 15, par. 3). 
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lated from Hebrew to Grecie, and from Greek to 
Latin, and in the first translation ali this sweetness 
perished. And thus is concluded what was promised 
in the beginning of the chapter immediately before 
thisone. 



'• 
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Chapter Vili. 

L SlNXE it has been demonstrated by sufficient 
reasons that, to avoid an unfitting order [of things], 
a commentary in the vulgar tongue and not in the 
Latin is needed to explain the aforesaid canzoni, 
I intend to show also how a consummate liberality ^ 
causes me to choose the former and forego the latter. 
We may, then, perceive this liberality in three things 
which pertain to the vulgar tongue, but not to the 
Latin. The first is to give to many ; the second is 
to give useful things ; the third is to give without 
being aslced for the gift. 

8. For to give gifts and help to one is a good thing, 
but to give gifts and help to many is the perfect 
good, in that it resembles the beneficence of God, 
who is the universal Benefacton And again, to give 
to many is impossible without giving to one, because 
the one is included in the many. But it is easy to 
give to one without giving to many ; therefore he 
who helps many does good in both ways; he who 
helps one does it but in one way ; therefore we see 
the framers of the laws keeping a special eye to the 
good of the greatest number. 

S. And again, to give useless things does good to 



" Scc aou IO cb. 5i ptr. i* 
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the receiver, in that it at least shows the friendliness 

of the giver ; but it is not the perfect goodness» and 

therefore not consummate liberah'ty, but rather as 

if a knight should give a physician a shield» when 

the physician had given him in wrìting the Aphoristns 

of Hippocrates, or The Art of Galen ; because the 

wisc say that the face of the gift should look like that 

of the rccciver ; that is to say, that it should bc 

appropriate and useful to him ; and such [a gift] is l 

called consummate liberality in the person who gives ' ! 

thus judiciously. t 

4. Rut because mora! arguments gencrally inspiro 
a wish to trace their origin, I intend in this chapter 
to set forth bricfly four reasons why the gift, to be 
of consummate liberality, must of necessity be useful 
to him who receives it i 

6. First, because goodness should be pleasant and 
not disagreeable in ali its acts ; whercfore, if the gift 
be not given and received with plcasurc, there is in 
it neither perfect goodness nor consummate liberality ; 
and this pleasure can be inspired only by such 
advantage as shall accruc to the giver through his 
giving, and to the receiver through his recciving. 
The giver, therefore, should take care that on his side 
should rcmain the advantage of sincerity, which is 
above ^^rf other advantage ; and should so arrange 
that the advantage of the usefulness of the gift should 
go to the receiver ; and thus they will both be pleased, 
and liberality will be made more perfect 

6. Secondly, because goodness should always make 
everything better, and as it would be reprehensible 
to make a spade out of a fine sword, or a pretty cup 
out of a beautiful Iute, so it is reprehensible to remove 
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a thing from a place where it is useful, and take it 
to a place where it will be less useful. And because 
it is reprehcnsible to labour in vain, it is not only 
reprehensible to put the thing where it would be less 
useful, but even where it would bc equally useful. 
Therefore, for a change in things to be praiseworthy, 
it must always be for the better, because it ought to 
be superlatively praiseworthy ; and this the gift 
cannot bc, unless it becomes more precious by its 
transfer ; and it cannot become more precious unless 
it be more useful to the receiver than to the giver. 
From which we conclude that the gift should be 
useful to hlm who receivcs it, in order that it may 
be the expression of consummate liberality. 

7. Thirdly, because the work of virtue should be to 
gain to itsclf friends» since our life has need of them, 
and the end of virtue is to make our life happy ; 
therefore, that the gift may make a friend of the 
receiver, it should be useful to him, because its 
utility stamps upon the memory the image of the 
gift,^ which is the nutrìment of friendship, and the 
better [the gift] the stronger this [impression] is ; 
wherefore Martin is wont to say, " The gift I received 
from John I shall never cease to remember.** There- 
fore, that the gift may bave its full virtue, which is 
liberality, and that that may be consummate, it 
should be useful to him who receives it 
. & Finally, because virtue should be free in its action 
and not forced. Free action is when a person goes 



* '* And I— «s by a ucnet is the wax 

Whkh doct not cnan^ the figure stunpcd upon it, 

(Anr. » 79.) 



M7 bnin Is now tmpnnted by youitelf. 
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voluntarily in any direction, which is made evident 
by his tuming his face that way ; a forced act is when 
he goes against his will, which he shows by not look- 
ing in the direction he goes. And the gift looks in 
that direction when it is directed to the needs of the 
receiver. And because it cannot be thus directed if 
it be not useful, it is necessary, in order that the 
virtue of the gift may bave free action, that it 
should look in the direction it goes,^ that is, to- 
wards the receiver ; and therefore it must be of use 
to him, in order that it may express consummate 
liberal ity. 

9. The third thing in which consummate liberality ) 
can be obscrvcd is to gi ve that which is not demanded ; ( 
because to give that which is demanded ' is on the 
one side not goodness, but traffic ; since the receiver 
purchases, although the giver does not sell ; wherefore 
Seneca says " that nothing is bought so dear as that 
which is purchased with prayers."' Wherefore, in 
order that there may be consummate liberality in 
the gift, and that this may be visible in it, it is 
necessary that it should be free from any taint of 
traffic, and therefore the gift should not bave been 
demanded. Why the thing prayed for should cost 






' A penon lookt in the direction he goei, when he goet volantuil^, 
otherwue he is dnigged along with averted fiioe % a ^it ma^ be laid to 
do the lame when adapted to the needi of the receiver, in which oaae 
the good will that goet wiih it is not impeded in its action. I 

' *^ For he who sees the need and waits the asking, 
• Already leans malicioui tow'fds denial.** 

* *' Nulla let carins constai, qnam qvae pnedbus emptacrt ^ (Seneca, 
Dt Bim^^ ìL i). ' From this chapter of Scnec* Danti has tàkcn 
whoktheorxofUbeimUty. . . 
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SO dear I do not' intend to reason upon now, because 
I shall treat of it fuUy in the last hook of this 
worlc^ 



CH AFTER IX. 

' L All thrcc conditions above namcd, which must 
cooperate that the gifl may be of consummatc 
libcrality, wcre lacking in the Latin commcntary 
but not in the vulgar tongue, as can be plainly shown 
thus : The Latin would not have served many ; 
because, if we recali to mind what has already been 
satd, scholars' in other languages than the Italian 
could not have availed themselves of its services.' 
And of those of this speech (if we should care to 
observe who they are) we shall iìnd that only to one 
in a thousand could it have been really of use ; 
because they would not have receivcd it, so prone 
are they to base desires,^ and thus dcprivcd of that 
nobility of soul which above all desircs this food. 



* Which WM one of tho«c ncver wrìttcn. Here Dante gìvet us the 
intendctl lubjcct of hit '* Av/" book. In eh. 12 he Rayi that Justice 
b to be the tubject of the foartecnth book : in book ii. eh. i he gives 
AUtgm as the subject of the ** penultimate," or fourtcenth book ; and 
in Uwk {▼• eh. 27 he ^ves it again 9Ajustiee ; while in the twenty- 
aixth chapter of book it. he aeemi to intend Siif-restraimi to be the 
mbject M book vii« In connection with eh. 8 ihould be read the 
canzooe on ÀTarìce, No. 18, p. 198, in Fraticelli*! edition. Fraticelli 
thinkf that the " lait book " atorcMid waa intended to be a commcntarf 
on thb canione. 

' Letterati in Dante'f time meant those who knew Latin. 

* That is, the Latin commentarx would have been useless to scholais 
oT other nationa, becanse they woiild not have onderstood the Italian 
cwiaoai to which it icfened. 

* AtmriMim is here tised in the obsolete sense of ** base desires," as 
b Atrjf., 19L 113, where Adrian V. spcaks of himself as *'n soul 
ptiied from God, aad whoUy nvmridoiis»*' or fidi of base dcsiici. 
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And to their shame I say that they are not worthy 
to be called scholars, because they do not pursue 
leamtng for its own sake, but for the money or the 
honours that they gain thereby ; ^ just as we should 
not cali him a Iute-player who kept a Iute in the 
house to hire out, and not to play upon. 

2. Rcturning, thcn, to the principal proposition» 
I say wc can plainly scc how the I«atin would bave 
bencfitcd but few, but the vulgar tonguc will certainly 
be of scrvicc to many. Because the good quality of 
mind that is waiting for such service is found in 
persons ' who, through the wickcd indiflference of the 
world, bave left literature to those who bave tumed 
her from a sovereign lady into a harlot; and these 
noble ones are princes, barons» knights, and many 
other noble people,' not only men, but women, know- 
ing the vulgar tongue, but not the Latin, of whom 
thcrc are many in this nation. 

3. Again, the Latin would not bave bcen, like the 
vulgar tonguc, the giver of a uscful gift, because 
nothing is useful except in proportion as its [essential] 
goodncss is dcvclopcd ; because its potcntiality is not 
pcrfcct bcing; as in the case of gold, pcarls, and 
other treasures which are buried, because those which 
are in the hands of the avaricious man are in a place 
much more vile than is the earth wherein such 



* C9mf^ iiL a, par. 3. 

* ThAt is, the intelligeat among thote ignonint of Latin, who woold* 
be glad of a commcntaiy in their own language, and who were venr 
nnJBerotti, bat neverthcleu, through fiuhionable indifferenoe, had leit 
leaminc to thote who thooght 00I7 of profit 

* I do not think that Dante mcans only "the nobtUtjr* here, but 
that he intenda to inclnde ali thoae "noble perMni " who bare a 
naturai tendenqr towards the jmMt or contemplative Ufo. The woid 
nMi (" aoblct ^ la nied cf tcn in this sanse in bocÀ ir. 
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treasures are hidden.^ The true gift of this com- 
mentaiy is the explanation of the canzoni, for which 
it is written, and which is intended abovc ali to lead 
men to knowledge and to virtue, as will be seen in 
the course of their exposition. This meaning can 
only be of use to them in whom true nobility is sown, 
after the manner treated of in the fourth book ; and 
these are nearly ali those ignorant of Latin, like those 
noble ones spoken of before in this chapter. Nor is 
this contradicted because there may be some scholars 
'among them ; because, as my master Aristotle says, 
in the beginning of the Ethics^ "one swallow does 
not make the sprìng." Therefore it'is evident that 
the vulgar tongue will confer a useful gift, and the 
Latin would not have done sa 

4. And again, the vulgar tongue gives a thing not 
demanded (which the Latin would not have done), 
because it gives itself, as commentary, a thing never 
demanded of anybody ;' and this cannot be said of 
Latin, which has already been demanded as com* 
mentary and as explanation to many books, as may 
be readily seen at the beginning of many of them. 
And thus it is evident that cònsummate liberality 
impek me to the [use of the] vulgar tongue rather 
than the Latin. 



* Baricd tnasarat «re in a itale of potcntial «efulness, bat ridict in 
the poeMMion oC tha aTaridóat are noi to be cooaidefed in the umM 
lighL 

> Etkktt L 7. 

* Denta alladca to tha tbea asdaiifa aie of Latin in wrìting 
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Chaitter X 

1. EXCKLLKNT shouid bc the excuse if at a banquet 
so noblc in its viands and so honourable in its guests, 
wcre scrvcd oaten instead of whcaten bread ; ^ and 
cvidcnt shouid be the reason that makes a man 
dcpart from a thing which has served others for a 
long while, such as makiiig commentaries in Latin. 
And the reason shouid be evident, for the end of new 
things is not certain, because we have never had that 
experience of them whereby we estimate the process 
and the end of things long known and used. Where- 
fore the law is impelled to command that a man 
shouid take great heed how he enters upon a new 
road, saying that "in establishing an/thing new, 
manifest reason shouid be shown for departing from 
that long used." 

2. Therefore, let no one wonder at the long digres- 
sion of my excuse» but, as it is necessary, bear 
patiently with its length. Continuing which digres- 
sione I say (since it has been already shown how in 
order to avoid an unfitting order [in things], and also 
through consummate liberality, I have been impelled 
to wrìte my commentary in the vulgar tongue instead 
of the Latin) the order of the whole apology demands 
that I shouid :[also] show how I was moved to ibis A 
by the naturai love of my own language, which is the 1 ^ 
third and last reason that impelled me to it I say | 
that naturai love especially impels the lover to three 
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{ 1 

I / things: one is, to magnify the beloved; the second 

I I is, to be jealous for him ; the third is, to defend him, 

} ' as any one may see continually happening. And 

these three things made me choose it, that is, our 
own tongue, which for inhcrent and accidéntal reasons 
• I love and have loved. 

S. I was impelled, first» to magnify it. And that 
{ \ herein I do magnify it may be seen by this reason. 

Although by many properties of greatness things 

may be magnified, that is, made great, nothing 

imparts so much greatness as the greatness of their 

\ special virtue, which is the mother and preserver of 

ali other [kinds of] greatness. Whence man can 
have no more excellent greatness than that of vir- 
tuous action, which is his special virtue, by which the 
greatness of true dignities and true honours, of true 
power, of true rìches, of true frìends, of true and 
brilliant renown, is acquired and preserved. And 
this greatness I givc to this friend [the vulgar tongue], 
inasmuch as what it possesses of potcntial and occult 
virtue I cause it to manifest actively and opcnly in 
its peculiar province» which is, tq express the mcaning 
conceived 

4. I am Impelledi sccondly, by my jealousy for it 
The jealousy of a friend makes him solicitous to 
provide for the remote future. Whcrcfore, thinking 
that through a desire to understand these canzoni, 
/ some ignorante pcrson might have the Latin com- 
mentaiy translated into the vulgar tongue, and fearing 
that this translation might be done by some one who 
I ' would make it appear hideous (as he did who trans- 



*^ Tlial M» ìgnorant of Latin. 
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làtcd the Ethics)} I bave taken ;hc precaution to do 
it myseir, havìng more confidence in mysclf than in 
another. 

5. Again, I am impellcd to defend it [the vulgar 
tongue] from many of its accusers, who disparate it, . 
and commend othcrs, above ali the languagc of Oco^ 
saying that the latter is better and more beautiful 
than the former, wherein tbcy dcpart from the truth. 
Because by this commcntary shall be seen the great 
cxccllence of the vulgar tongue of Si} because 
(although the highest and most novel conccptions 
can be almost as fittingly, adequately, and beautifully 
cxpressed in it as in the Latin) its excellence in 
rhymed pieces, on account of the accidental adom- 
ments connected with them» such as rhyme and 
rhythm, or ordered numbers, cannot be pcrfectly 
shown ; as it is with the beauty of a woman, whcn 
the splendour of her jewels and her garmcnts. draw 
to her more admiratiòn than her pcrson.^ Wherefore 

' Here fullow in ali the tcxls the words, '* which wai Taddeo the 
inpix)crati»t'*— a clanne which Fraticelli maintain» hai bccn proved to 
he tne addition of Rome oopyist. Taddeo d*Aidcrotto, of Florence, was 
a cclcbrated phynician, surnamed '^ihe ilippocrati^t *' from his excellence 
in his profeuion, and who translated the EthUt of Arittòtlc inio 
Italian. 

' The Provenfal Unguaee. In the Vulmt EUqHttue^ i. 8 Dante 
Kpeaki of the languagcs o? «r, ci mi^ tni of /i , as the Spantsh, the 
1* rpoch, and the lulian. Io the Vita Nutva^ % 25, he ipeakt of the 
Proven9al a« the 'Mingua d'oco" (thencc Lanf^uedee)» Fraticelli 
rcmarki in a note to thii passa|?c, ** AU these aflfìrmative partidei are 
fterìved from the Latin ; the Italian si from tic <k tic est ; the Froven^al 
from kpc iti; the French from hpe iUud tst^ evidcnt in the old form 
•hìU^ now M«i." 

■ The Italian langnage (lee Inf.^ 33. 80^ '* That lovely country whcra 
the si is soanded '*). 

*** That caagbt the ejfc more than the penott did." 

(Arr., 15. 100.) 

That is, prose showi the trae beauty of a langoage more than poetry» 
where the.attentioo is diy r acted by the oniamenu of vene. 
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he who would jud(re a woman truly looks at her 
When, unaccompanied by any accidental adornment, 
her naturai beauty alone remains to her ; as it shall 
be with this commentary, wherein shall be seen the 
facility of its lahguage, the propriety of ìts diction, 
and the sweet discourse it shall hold ; which he who 
consideri well shall see to be full of the sweetest and 
most exquisite beauty. But because it is most 
virtuous in its design to show the futility and malico 
of its accuser» I shall teli, for the confounding of 
those who attack the Italian languagé, the purpose 
which moves them to do this ; and upon this I shall 
now write a special chapter» that their infamy may 
be the more notorious. 



Chapter XI. 

1. To the perpetuai shame and abasement of those 
wicked mcn of Italy who praise the language of 
others and disparage their own, I would say that 
their motive springs from five abominable causes. 
The first is intellectual blindness ;^ the second, vtcious 
excuses;' the third, greed of vain-glory; the fourth, 
an àrgument ba^ed on envy ; the fifth and last» little- 
ness of soul, that is» pusillanimity. And each of 
these vices has so large a following, that few are they 
who are free from them. 

S. Of the first we may reason thus :* As the sensitive 
part of the soul has its eyes, by which it perceives the 
in thingSj as to their extemal colourìng ; so 



I OrwaatorditeeninMttt. 

i. As wÌMn AB wttf^i^fiil woffkiDAn bUunci bis toolf» 
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the rational part has its eye, by which it perceives the 
diflference in things as to their adaptation to a certain 
end, and this is discemment^ And as he who is 
blind in the eyes of sense always follows the lead of 
others,' for evil or good ; so he who is blind to the 
light of discernment, always, in his judgments, follows 
the popular voice,' whether it be right or wrong. 
Therefore whenever the guide is blind, he and the 
other blind man whò leans on him must needs come 
to a bad end. Wherefore it is writtcn that " when 
the blind leadeth the blind, they both fall into the 
ditch."^ This popular voice has long been raiscd 
against our vulgar tongue for the rcasons which will 
be discussed bclow.* Following this [popular voice], 
the aforesaid blind men, who are almost innumerable, 
with their hands upon the shouldcrs of thcse liars, bave 
fallcn into the ditch of false opinion, from which they 
know not how to gct out Of the use of this light of 
discernment the common pcoplc especially are de- 
prìved, because, occupied from the beginning of their * 
lives in some trade, their mind is so absorbed in that by 
force of necessity, that they are capable of understand- 
ing nothing else. And bccausc the habit of virtue, 
whether moral or intellectual, cannot be acquired 
suddenly, but must be the result of long custom, and 
they are altogether devoted to some trade, and care 



* Cmw*^ {▼. 8, par. i. 

* *'£*en Ma blind man goetbebtndhii guide." 

' * '* To damoar more than truth they tura their fafct." 

(/Wr^*, 26. 181.) 

* MatL XT. 14 ; and aee /Wfjp., 15. i4«* 

*\ The error of the blind who wonld be loderà. " 

* The laat foor rcaaoof mentioned in the beginning of the chapter. 
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nothing to Icnow other things, it is impossible for 
them to bave discernment Whence it happens that 
thcy oftcn cry, •• Long lifc I " to [that which is] their 
death, or, " Dcath I *• to [that which is] their lìfe, pro- 
vidcd that somcbody bcp[ins it.^ And this is a 
inoHt clauficroiiH clfcct (»f tholr hlinilncss, VVIu*ri;forc 

Boiithius pronounccd popular glory to be vain, because 
ho Naw lliiit It wiiM whiioiil ilifiri«rnin«*fit. Min li un 
thcNc are to bo cnllcd Hliccp,** and not incn ; for if a 

sheep throw itself over a clifT a thousand paces high, 
ali the others follow it ; and if one sKeep, while cross- 
ing a road, gives a leap for any reason, ali the rest 
leap, although seeing there is nothing to Icap over. 
And I have seen many jump into a well after one 
that jumped into it, perhaps believing that it was 
leaping a wall, notwithstanding that the shepherd, 
weeping and shouting, tried to oppose thèm with arms 
and breast 

3. The second kind work against our language by 
vicious excuses. They are they who would /ather be 
considered as masters than be such ; and, to avoid the 
reverse (that is, not to be considered as masters), thcy 
always lay the blame upon the materìals prepared for 
their art, or upon their tools ; as the bad smith blames 
the iroQ given him, and the bad Iute-player blames 



* Tbat il, the popalace are always readj to aooept thdr niin, or 
Kjeet tlidr aalvatioo, provìdcd aonie one starti the outcìj. 
' *' Be jc as men, and noi as sili/ sheep t" ** 

{Par.. $. Sa) 
** What the foremost does the others do, 
Httddling themielvei againit her if ihe itopw" . 

(/Vp, 3. Sa.) 
I)aate*i **disdaittfoI «mI " Memi to have cherished a special contempt 
loff ihecpk aa Bsmefoai passagli in hii works prore. 
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the Iute, thinking thus to lay the fault of the bad 
knife or the bad playing upon the iron or the Iute, 
and to exculpate themselves. Such are they (and 
they are not few) who wish to be considered orators ; 
and in ordcr to cxcusc themselves for not speakin^;, 

orfor.spiMkini^hadly, lilanicand accuse (hoir niatcrialA 

that is, their own language, and praise that of othcrs | 
In wliÌ4 II llif*y iiri« imi i'fM|iiln*«t tu wnrk. Aiul wlio* 
evcr wiHhcii to Mce whcrciii Ihls irun [of ilio vul|{ar 

tongue} deserves blame, Ict him look at the work 

that good workmen bave done with it, and he will 

recognize the victousness of those who» laying the 

blanìe upon it, think they excuse themselves. Against 

such does TuUius exclaim, in the bcginning of onc 

of bis books called De Finibus^ because in bis time 

they blamed the Latin language and commended the 

Grcek» fqr the same reasons that these people con- 

sider the Italian vile and the Proven^al precious. 

4. The third kind work against our language 
because of their greed of vain-glory. Many are they 
who, by simply descrìbing things in another language, 
and praising it, think they are worthy of more admira- 
tion than if they described the same things in their 
own tongue. And doubtless he deserves praise for bis 
intelligence who leams a foreign language well ; btit 
it is wrong for bim to commend it beyond the truth, 
in order to glorify himself by its acquisition. 

5. The fourtb [kind] base their argument*on envy. \ 
As has been already said, envy always exists where l 
there is some sort of equality. Between men of one 
nation there is equality of speech ; and because one 
cannot use it like another, envy is engendered. The 
envious man thep argues, not by blaming him who 
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speaks for not knowing how tò speak» but by blaming 
the material in which he works, in order (by dis- 
paraging the work from that side) to take away the 
^ honour and fame of the speaker ; as he who should 
blame the biade of a sword, not for the sake of con- 
demning the biade, but ali the work of the master. 

8. The fifth and last kind are impelled by baseness 
of soul. The magnanimous ^ man always magnifies 
himself in hts heart, and so the pustllanimous,' on the 
contrary, always rates himself less than he is. And 
because to magnify or to belittle always bears 
relation to something by comparison with which the 
magnanimous man makes himself out great, and the 
pusillanimous small, it happens that the magnanimous 
man always sees others smaller than they are, and 
the pusillanimous greater. And because with the 
measure with which a man measures himself will he 
measure bis belongings (which are, as it were, a part 
of himself), it happens that to the magnanimous bis 
belongings always seem better than they are, and 
those of others less good ; the pusillanimous always 
believes hb own things to bave little value, and those 
of others to bave much. Therefore many, by such 
abasement, disparage their own language and com- 
mend that of others; and of such are ali those 
abominable wretches of Italy who despise this 



' Dante, who gencnlly kceps ■• dote as possible to ihe Latin sisifi- 
catìon of hit woidi, scemi to use ''magnanimoas" here in its literal 
neaning of "grcat-sottled," as in /m/, la 73, wheie Farinata is calied 
magnanimous in the sense of ** loftj-minded." In inf.^ a. 43, it is 
vsed in the sense of " bnYe.*" 

' ** Piiiillanimons ** is *' little-mindcd '* or mean-s|>irited here *« man 
witboat proper self-csteem or self-con6dence (see Cffitv., ìt. 15, par. 6). 
** He who estiosates his own worth less highly than it deserves is little- 
mlDded** (AristoU^ Eikks^ blc ìt. eh. 3K 
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prcctous language of theirs. the which, if it bc 
despicable in any way, becomes so only when it 
resounds from the meretricious lips of these adul- 
terers ; to whose guidance those bh*nd men commit 
themselves of whom» under our first head, we made 
mention. 



ClIAPTER XII. 

L If flames were to be plainly seen issuing from 
the Windows of a house, and if some one were to ask 
if that house was on Are, and another man should 
answer, ** Yes/' it would be hard to say which of the 
two were the more rìdiculous. And not otherwise 
[than rìdiculous] would be question and answer if 
some one should ask me whethcr I loved my own 
language, and to whom I should answer, ** Yes ; '* and 
for these same reasons. But neverthcless, it remains 
to be shown that I have not o nly lo ve, but most 
perfect love for it, and also to ^urtherXcondcmn^ ^ìts 
adversaries. And in demonstrating this to whom- 
soever shall be capable of understanding it, I shall 
teli how I became its lover, and then how this love 
was confirmed. 

2. I say that naturally (as we may see wrìtten by 
Tullius, in his FrUndship^ wherein he does not dis- 
agree with the ideas of the Philosopher as expressed 
in the eighth and ninth of the Ethks) proximity and ) 

goodness are the causes that engender love ; advan- \ ^ ^ 

tage, s tudy , and habit, the causes that increase it. VvJW^ 
And ali these causes have contrìbuted to inspire and 
to strengthen the love which I bear to my own 
language» as I shall proceed brìefly to show. 
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3. That thing is nearest to a person which is, of ali 
things of its kind, the most closely relatcd to himself ;^ 
thus of ali men the son is nearest to the father, and 
of ali arts medicine is nearest to the doctor, and 
music to the musician, because these are more closely 
related to them than any others ; of ali countries, the 
one a man iives in is nearest to him, because it is 
most closely related to him. And thus a man's own 
language is nearest to him, because most closely 
related» being that one which comes alóne and before 
ali others in his mind,' and not only of itself is it 
thus related, but by accident,' inasmuch as it is 
connected with those nearest to him, such as his 
kinsmen, and his fellow-citizens, and his own people. 
And this is his own language, which is not only 
I near, but the veiy nearest, to every one. Because if 
Sproximity be the seed of frìendship, as has been 
stated above, it is plain that it has been one of the 
causes of the love I bear my own language, which is 
nearer to me than the others. The above-named 
reason (that is, that we are most nearly related to 
that which is pre-eminently first in our mind) gave 
rìse to that custom of the people' which makes the 
firstbom inherit everything, as the nearest of kin ; 
and, because the nearest, therefore the most beloved. 



«1 

i 



* *' As the mcMt perfect thing 

Ever feeb most of plcuuie and of puiL" 

(/if/, 6. io6.) 

* " S«eiiig that not only men, but eren women and little childrai, at 
far as their nature wiU permit» are ohlifed to acquile it" ì^tUgar 
EUqtuntt^ Li). 

* Here, a^ ebewhere, *' acddent " is uicd in the icholastic sanse of 
" that which ^ r^' inhtrrnf ** a giiaìiry which depends upon something 
else, and can be addcd to or taken from that other tliing without adect- 
iqg ila eiistenee» 
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4. And again, its goodness makes me its friend. ^ 
And bere we must know that every good quality 
peculiar to a thing is lovable in that thing ; as men 
should bave a fine beard, and women should bave the - 
whole face quite free from bair ; as the {foxj bound 
should bave a keen scent, and the greyhound great 
speed And the more peculiar this good quality» the 
more lovable it is ; whence, altbough ali virtue is 
lovable in man, that is most so which is most 
peculiarly human ; and' this is justice ^ .which belongs 
only to the reason or intellect, that is, the willlf) She 
[justice] is so lovable that, as the Philosopher says 
in the fifth of the Ethics^ even ber enemies, such as 
thieves and robbers, love ber ; and tbereforc we see 
that ber opposite, which is injustice (such as treachery, 
ingratitude, ialsebood, theft, rapine, deccit, and their 
like'), is hated above ali things. For these are such 
inbuman sins that, to defend one's self from such 
infamy, long custom has agrced that a man may be 
allowed to speak of bimself, as we bave said before 
[in the second chapter], and may declare that he is 
faithful and loyal Of this subject I shall treat more 
fully in the fourteentb book, and, leaving it bere, 
return to my proposition. Having proved, then, that 



■ "In justice ali virtue is oomprehended " Ì^Eihks^ 5. ly. "J[astice,*' 
with Dante, except in the Infertf^ genérally means " right-doing ** or 
rìghteoosness (see Par,^ 18. 116, and 6. S8 and lai ; alao Iitr^.% 
II. 37; 18. 117, and 19. 77; and Cmiv., iv. 17, par. 13, ''Justice 
di«poses US to love and practise xighteoosness in ali things;^ alno 
Ctf«rv.,ÌT. 27). 

' This passai should read, " Which belongs only to the reason, 
that is, the inteUect and the will " (see book ir. aa, par. 4). 
' See it%f.^ II. 58, whcre *' Iraud " indudes 

Hjrpocris^, flattery, and who deals in magic, 
Fraficauon, theft, and simony, 
Panders, and barrAtors, and the like filth.** 



•« 
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the good quality most peculiar to a thing is that 
which is most loved and commcnded in it, we havc 
to see what this is [in the Italian]. And we see that, 
of ali things pertaining to language, the power of 
adequately expressing thought is the most loved and 
commended ; therefore this is its peculiar virtue.^ 
And as this belongs to our own language» as has 
been proved above in another chapter, it is plain that 
this was one of the causes of my love for it ; since, 
as we have said, goodness is one of the causes that 
engender love. 
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Ch AFTER XIII. 

K L Having told how two things exist in my own 
/ language which have made me its lover — that is, its 
\ neamess to myself, and its peculiar goodness, I will 
( teli how, by benefits [confcrred] and harmony of 
I aim, and by the good will arìsing from long habit, 
that love is confìrmed and increased. 

8. I say first, that, for mysclf, I have received from 
it the greatest benefits. For we must know that of 
ali benefits, the greatest is that which is most precious 
to him who receives it, and nothing is so precious as 
that thing for the sake of which we desire ali others ; 
and ali other things are desired for the sake of the 
perfection of him who desircs them.' Whence, as 
man has two perfections, a first and a second (the 
first as biing^ the second as bting good)^ if my own 



' Cmtt., i. 5, par. ^ 

* That it, nouiiiig u ao preciooa to lui as cmr 
ali otber tbÌD£t are dcaiiable in pfoportion a 



own parfcctioii, and 
I they hdp uà to 
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language has been the cause of both the one and the 
other, I have received from it the very greatest of 
benefits. And that it has been the cause of my 
being, I can very brìefly demonstrate. The efficient 
cause of the existence of things is not single, but of 
severa! efficient causes one will be greater than the 
rest;^ thus the fire and the hammer are efficient 
causes of the knife, although the principal cause is 
the Smith. This my language was the uniter of my 
parents» who spoke with it (as the fìre is the preparer 
of the iron for the smith who makes the knife) ; 
therefore it is evident that it co-operated in my 
generation, and thus was one of the causes of my 
being. And again, this my language introduccd me 
to the path of knowlcdge (which is our final perfec- 
tion), inasmuch as through it I entered upon Latin, 
and by its aid it was taught to me, and through 
Latin I was enabled to go farther ; and thus my 
language. is explained and recognized by me as 
having been to me the greatest of benefactors. 

3. And it has had the same purpose as myself, as 
I can show thus: Ali things naturally strive for 
self-preservation ; whcnce if the vulgar tongue could 
work for itself, it would strive for this, which would 
bc to secure its greater stability ; and it could gain 
no greater stability than by uniting itself with 
number and with rhyme. And this has been my 



^^ 



' GiulÌAni withm to read, '* leverai im/Uuniiai cauites," as theie can 
be, stricUy speaking, but one ejkiittt eause, the othen being mmienaì^ 
firmai^ or JIhoÌ (tee CWav., iv. 4, par. e ; and /'or*., a. isS, " As from 
the Smith proceeds the haanner's craft "). Brunetto LaÉìni < Ta^ ìL 30) 
nsca the same metaphor, and alao Aristotle, Di Am,^ ii- Dante «ìuo 
emplop ilUkDt AfiMéàtAiéf Ili. 6b 
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study, as has been so plainly maniTcstcd, that therc 
needs no further testiniony thercto. So that :• \ 
study has been one with its own» whence from tiv 
harmony love has been confirmed and increased. 
' 4. And there has been the good will arising f* •:>: 
habit ; bccause, from the bcginntng of my lifc, I bave 
had for it good will and feilowship, and I bave uscd 
it in dcltbcrating, interpreting, and qucstioning. 
( Wherefore, if love incrcases by habit, as plainly 
' appears, it is evident that it has excecdingly increased 
in me, seeing that I bave spent ali my time with 
this tongue. And thus we see that ali the causes 
that engender and increase love ^ bave co-operated 
in this, by which we conclude that not only love, but 
most perfect love, is that which I ought to bave, and 
do bave, for it. 

6. Tbus,by looking back, and recollecting the reasons 
before noted, we may see that the bread with which 
* we should eat of the meats of the accompanying 
canzoni has been sufficiently cleansed of its specks,* 
and of [the reproach of] being oaten;* thereforc it 
18 time to think of serving the meats. This shall be 
that bread ^ mixed with barley with which thousands 
shall satisfy themselves, and of which my full baskets 
shall overflow. This shall be the new light, the new 



> '« Ali thoM itina 

That make this bcart of oun tura unto God. 

(/'«r., a6. 55.) 
' See CMrr., L a, por. i. 

' Io Cmtt., L io» par. i. Dante vct tlie word himU^ wUcfa may 
atean aoT aurt of craia, but in connection with bread is generali^ 
timaslatea ^'oats,** hot hcre he anentions espcdally Uuu §nai§t of 
••barley." •- / i 

* See Pion tx. 5. **CoiBeé eat of my bread i** and Ecclus. xr. 3, 
^ With the brand óf nndeistaadiog shaU she (Wisdom) fecd him." 
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sun, which shall rìse when the worn-out onc^ shall 
set, and shall give light to thcm who are in shadow 
and in darkness because of the old sun, which does 
not enlighten thenu 



> The lAtln Unguaget Bat ihk Memi to be onl/ the meuiing of the 
letter, and Dante mutt have rcferred abo to the tnith that he had 
glcaaed as *' the new mn.'* 
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CANZONE I. 



I. 

Yb who, inlelligcnt, the third heaven guide,' 
Hear that diieourse I hold within my heart ; 
To none else can I speak, so strange it seems. 
That Heaven, which foUows obedient to your wiU« 
Celestial creatures, whither ye direct, 
Hath brottght me to my prcsent low estate. 
Wherefore, vould I bcmoan the life I leadf 
To ye, high Powers, befits it tha^ I turo : 
Therefore, I pray ye, listen to my prayer. 
And I wìll teli, bow late within my heait 
My sorrowing soul bewept her heavy fate» 
And bow a spirìt carne to strìve witn her, 
Bocne on the shining rays of your brighi star. 



3. 

The Ule ofmy sad soul hath cvcr been 

The one swcet thought ' that soan so oft to heaven, 

To kneel before the footstool of your Sire : 

There it beheld a Lady worshipping ; 

And of ber bfooght to me soch tidings sweet, 

That ali my soul cried out, ** I, tooi would go 1 " 



\ 



* Or, " Ye who fy/^m 9f tknt^ the third hcaven guide.** The 
angelic IntelUgenees who control the third hcaven (that of Venits) I y 
the opcratioo of thcir Sntellect, and throarii the inflncnoet of that 
hcaven the love of vcn (ica note to eh. a oi thii hook, par. i. ; and 
Ar.» 8. 37). 
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ThM cune » thoughl ' tliil pnt the lint lo flight. 
And iwayed mj beine wilb neh lordlj poverr 
' ThM my heitt irembled, and my face wp« '•>■ 
Thii ihowed «nmhcr Ijuty unto me, 
And uid, "ir£n^ould uUtdon (ind, 
' Let hiin bot Ìik h» ukir^ «e* oa hen, 
ir he Icar net the knguiih ot deep «ght.' 



. And 10 oppM«d thii thought, that it deitrayed 
That peaccful ' ihought, wn» wont lo ipeak lo me 
Oi a deu- angcl, thaL a crowned in heaven. 
And mjr loul wepl, «> (jreat once moie ber crief, 
And laid, " Ah 1 woe il me 1 how iwifl hath fled 
Thal pilyinB thoughl tbai carne lo comfon me ! " 
And to mine eyei thii lorroving one did lay, 
" Alai Ihe honr ye mei Ihii Lady'i nu I 
Why put noi bilh in what I <aid ofìier ? 
I taid lo ye, * Well in tho>e cyei of hen 
Should lund thal love thal kdleth nich u 1 1 
Hot did it pcofii me to know, and fear ' 
To look on, Ihu dread Power th>t wrought my d« 



"Tfaaa art aot dead, tbou ut but ior« di 

O (Olii or Olili, IhU lamenieit thiii I " 

Satù the twcel ipirit of the noble love ; 

"Bccau^L- iliii Lady br^ht, whoie power tboa Icel'it, 

aih su LrniuformM ali thy way oriiTe, 
Ttial Ihou iloit fear, Kcing thou «rt io baie, 
Bijl look huw pitirul and mcek ' (he il, 

grcatncu, couiieoui and mnt wiie I 

!t fot thy inverei^ Lady nof» ( 

Becau.'c. if thou wilt to ibyielf bc true, 
^ìiich mii.u-lei of beauty thou ihalt ice, 
Thal iho^ -lult lay, * O Love, my only Lord. 
Bchold I h y handmaid : woik in hfr tby wilt 1 " 






e 

< Of Dinne philoiaphy (ice Appendi* IL to eh. 2). 
* In boUi placei ihe word in the oticinal i> umili, " buroble," or ^ 
"neek." Bui tha EdiI, Pea. bave poinied o«l thal Dante often iiae* 
the word Io cooTejr rather the aetue of " peacc," «r ** tnnqBiUitf,** ot 
" freedom fron ali denre." It la lued ataay liuM» In tbii aeotc in the 
yìta AAwaw, and we even bave the Empjreaii, ot ibc Keamo of fltaa, 
iken of ai "tha HeavcB of UumiUti wbera Uaiy dwUi " (aet Vita 
Ì3S). 
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'Cinzonemiae, I fear thmt few thcy AiCf 
Who ali th/ mcaning dcq> will undentand» 
So dark and difficult th/ tpceeh to thein* 
Wherefore, if pciadvenlare thoo ihalt go 
To rach as secm Dot to peroeive thy worth» 
I piay thee tbea take comfort to thyiclfy 
And lay to then, my new and dear delightt 
** Bcholid at kast, how YC17 fidr I am t '^ 
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Chapter I. 

I Whereas I, the server [of this banquet], speak- 
ing by way of preface, have already sufficiently pre* 
pared my bread by means of the preceding treatise, 
time calls, and demands that my ship should leave its 
haven ; wherefore setting the mainsail of reason to 
[catch] the breeze of my desire; I go forth upon the 
ocean, wìth the hope of a smooth voyage and a safe 
port^ But in order that this my food may be more 
profitable, before the first course appears, I wish to 
show how it should be eaten. 

2. I say that» as has been stated in the first chapter, I ^ 

this explanation should be both literal and allegorical. \ | 

And to understand this, we should know that books * 
can be understood, and ought to be explained, in fóur 
prìncipal scnses.* One is called literal, and this it is 



ì 



* *' To traverse better vraten hoists its lail 
The little vesscl of my genius now, 
And far behind it'leaves that cruel sea,** 

(^1^., I. I ; and see first lines of /\v., a.) 

* Scritture^ literally ** writincs " or ** books/' was often used in the I 

time of Dante in the sense of '*doctrìne*' or "knowledge" (see an ^ 

example in yittaHi, vL i). | 

' This theory of a quadruple meaning gained ground oontinually from j 

the time of the fifth centuiy, on account of the philosophical develop- | 

ment of Christian ontolo|iy. Cassianus Erem» explains tbne meanings | 

much as Dante has : " Tneoretical science is divided into two ports— 
the kisioHcai and the q>intual meaning; and the latter into three— 
tropological, tUUnrieal, anagogitai, Iropology (morality) relatn to the 
improvement ot morals ; ailtfoiy to anothcr si^fication than that of 
the letter ; onagogy by the sptriiuai conotpìÀaik rises to the most sublime 
and sectei things of the celestial mystenet. The four senscs may be 
expressed at once in the same image. Thus, for example, /tnum/em 
literally may mean^ the dtr of the Jewi ; aUegorìcallv, the Christian 
Church; tropologically, the human soul; anagogiculy, the cdcstkl 
city" (Cam. Èrem., Di S/irit. Sekmt.^ e 8), 
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which goes no further than the letter» such as the 
simple narration of the thing of which you treat : ^ 
[of which a perfect and appropriate example is to be 
f found in the third canzone, treating of nobility.] The 
isecond is called allegorieal^ and this is the meaning 
j hidden under the cloak of fables, and is a truth 
concealed beneath a fair fiction ; as when Ovid says 
that Orpheus with his iute tamed wild beasts, and 
moved trees and rocks; which means that the wise 
man, with the instrument of hts voice, softens and 
humbles cruel hearts, and moves at his will those who 
live neither for science nor for art, and those who, 
havingno rational life whatever, are almost lilce stones. 
And how this hidden thing [the allegorìcal meaning] 
may be found by the wise,' will be explained in the 
last boolc but one. The theologians, however, take 
this meaning differently from the poets ; but because 
I intend to follow bere the method of the poets, I 
shali take the allegorìcal meaning according to their 
usage. 

8. The third sense is called maral ; ' and this 
readers should carefully gather from ali writings, for 
the benefit of themselves and their desccndants ; it is 
such as we may gather from the Gospel, when Chrìst 
went up into the mountain to be transfigured, and of 



* After thcM words the» is a gap in Ibe niamucrìpt, which the Cn/. 
Ekt, tttpplics at in the tcxt ; boi tne words in brackett scem to me a 
nùstakc^ at the canzone refcrred to is anythtng: hut a literal narration. 
Givliani readt, " That meaning which von gather from the iablet and 
talet of literatue," which hat at leait tne mcrìt of connectÌQg the pre- 
Tionsicntenoe with the following one. 

* Ginliani withci to intcrt bere (at coo^rcying moc« lìilly the meaning 
of Dante), «"«ider thit &ir fiUsehood " (oC &bk). And tee note to 
hook i. eh. la, oo the wbject of **the laat hook but one.** 

* See E^ i0 Cefi Grmmdt^ par. 7. ... 
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the twelve apostles look with Him but thrce ; ^ which 
in the moral sanse' may be understood thus, that in 
most secret things we should have few companions. 

4. The fourth sense is called anagogica} [or mys- 
tical].' that is, beyond sense ; and this is when a book 
is spirìtually expounded, which, although [a narration] 
in its Uteral sense, by the things signified refers to the 
supemal things of the eternai glory;^as we may 
see in that psalm ^ of the Prophet, where he says that 
when Israel went out of Egypt Judaea bccame holy 
and free. Which, although nnanifcstly true according 
to the letter, is nevcrtheless true also in its spiritual 
meaning — that the soul, in forsaking its sins, becomes 
holy and free in its powers * [or functions]. 
.'5. And in such demonstration, the literal sense 
Should always come first, as that whose meaning 
includes ali the rest, and without which it would be 
impossible and irrational to understand the others ; 
and above ali would it be impossible with the alle- 
gorìcaL Because in everything which has an inside 
and an outside,' it is impossible to get at the inside» 

' "As Jcnif tothethieegavedearerTifioii.'* 

(/br., 25. 33.) 

' " Litira gcsU refert, quid ciedAs aUefffria, m^raiù quid agis, quid 
opera anagogica " (BuU). 

' ** The glory of Him who moveth everything." 

(Ar., I. I.) 
^ Pi. cxir. I (see Ep, to Cam Grandi^ par. 7). 

* Here Dante differs from his Epistle quot<KÌ above, where he defines 
this as the m^to/ sense (see par. 7 tor the «t/i/iVo/ sen^). 

* Literally, " has ita within and withont.** The Rev. Geo. Stanley 
Faber, in his Tk§ Saertd Caiendar •/ Pnphicy^ speaking of the figurative 
langoage of ' the prophets, says, '* The proper use and import of this 
language, oompnsing the hióoglyphic system of the andent Hebrews, 
»<ems to have been taught as one great branch of cdacation in those 
schoob of the prophets which are often mentiooed in the Scrìptvres. 
. . . Every book thus i[nif!cn it called by the prophets themselves 
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if we have not first got at the outside. Wherefore, 
as in books the litcral sense is always the outside, it 
is impossible to get at the other [senses], especially 
the allcgorìcal, without first getting at the h'tcral. 

6. Again it is impossible, bccause in evcrything, 
naturai or artificiale it is impossible to have forni ' 
without a previous preparation of the subjcct which 
should talee that form ; as it is impossible to have the 
form gold^ uniess the matter,* that is, the subject, bc 
not first preparcd and made ready ; or to have the 
form of the ark, if the matter, that is, the wood, be 



« hook tttritten withim amd wtihpui (see Ezek. ii. 9, ' A roll of a book 
was therein, and it was written Vfiihin ané without ; ' and Rer. r. i).*' 

Ocmcns Alexandrìnus tays, *' The Arìstotelians assert that some of 
their bookf are tsaterit and some exoterìc " {Strom,^ bk. v.* p. 681). 

Aolus Gcllius sayt the same thing of Aristotle ; and Apuleius says of 
Plato that '*hii doctrìnes were intelligible to veiy few of the moKt 
devout, and quite obscnre to the profane** {Afoi,^ p. 419). 

Arnold of Villanova, a celebrated physician and contemporary of 
Dante (1335-1313)» My* in hìs Tatattuntttm^ '* Philosophers wrote with 
a doublé meaning ; tne one was tnut the other /i^/. The first was 
exprcssed in dark words for the undcrstanding» of the children of wisdom ; 
the last was coached in plain language'* (see Rossetti'» Injlmtut tftht 
Anthfapal Sfirit). 

The art or eipressin^ a thing with two meanings was taught in the 
schoois on regttlflj prìnciples ; it was the first of the seven mystic science» 
of the Trwium and Qttié/rwium, and was called Grattfmar (see Aronx, 
Dmmit HMtifm^ etc). 

* "Ali things whate'er they be 

Have order among ihemselves, and this b form.*' 

(/W*^ I. 103.) . 

" Tben as the fire'doth ever upward move 
Becanse its Ibrm is bom but to aacend.** 

{Pkrg.^ 18. 28.) 



fìfrm in icholastic langnage signifies that which makcs the essente of 
a thing, or the passing from the potcntial to the actnal. '* Whatevcr is 
met^ VkUrm^ says St Thomas Aquinas \Summti Tke&i,^ qusest. 66, art. 
I )• *^Aad/Mm was divided into substantial form, which caused a thinc 
lo be t and aoddental form, which caused it to be in a ccrtain way. 
*' The anni it tbe substantial form of man," he says (quKst. 76, ait. 4). 
* Giuliani nads mrimùrm^ " orct" instead of m^Una. 
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not first preparcd and made ready. Whence, as the 
litcral mcaning 1s always the subject and matter of 
the othcrs,^ above ali of the allcgorical, it is impossible 
to get at a knowledgc of the others first Morcovcr 
it is impossible, bccausc in ali things, naturai and 
artificitil, it is impossible to procccd till the foundation 
be latd, whcther in a house or a study. Whence, as 
exposition is the building of knowledgc, and the literal 
exposition is the foundation of the others, above ali 
of the allegorìcal, it is impossible to get at the latter 
first. 

7. Again, admitting it were possible, it would bè 
irrational^ that is, out of order, and therefore a very 
fatiguing and erroneous process. For, as the Philo- 
sopher says, in the first of the Physics^ nature wills 
that our knowledge should increase in due order, that 
is, that we should proceed from what we know best, [ '^\ 

to what we do not know so well. I say that nature l 
wills it, because this way of leaming is naturally \ 
innate in us. And moreover, if those meanings other 
than literal be less understood (which they are, as 
plainly appears), it would' be irrational to proceed to 
expound them, if the literal sense had not been first 
explained I therefore, for these reasons, will always 






* Upon this passoge, Pero, in La Btatrict Svelata^ has the follow- 
ing comment : " Matter and form are two of the many words that, 
having suffered extensive changet in value and importance between 
Dantrs timc and oun, have eansed many erro» in the cxplanation of 
hift Works. A man of that age, especially if he were a philosopher, who 
would wish to express the conception which to-day we should phrase 
thus, ' This hook, althongfa amorous in itsy^pfw, is tniùsfày pkH&w0kkaÌ 
in its matter^* wonld have said on the oontiary, 'This hook, altnoagh 
philosophical in ìt%firm^ is entirely amorous in its maiier;* firm in 
thflt day expressing only the mtrìmk tmuiiitUUmtd natun 9f tkt 
tntiiyJ* 
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discuss first lo /terrai mcaLning of.each canzone, and 
after that v.ill discuss its aUegory^ that is, the hidden 
tnith; nnd soinotim.^ will touch incidentally upon 
tlie other me i Pi in .^ i, ;ii time and place will permit. 



HAPTER IL 



1. Te ^ • " iiv T) ••. \ say that the star of Venus had 
twice re\>>Kc 1 m U.^xi circuita of hers (which makes 
her appear in the moming or the evening according 
to her two different periods') after the passing away 
of that blessed Beatrice who lives in heaven with the 
angels, and on earth with my soul,' when that noble 
lady^ of Whom I made mention in the latter part of 
the Vita Nuova^ first appeared, accompanied by 
Love, before mine eyes,* and took up her abode in 



' "Called bjr the Mtronoinen epitycle"* {Cottv.t u* 4* P^- 3)- And 
at this epicyele ii completed in tix months. Dante wishes tis to under- 
■tiind that a year hod clapsed tince the dcath of Beatrice. Compare 
l^ùm Ak^M, {35, in Appendix II. to this diapter ; and /V«r/., 31. 16. 
Por fìUl cxptanation of Uie cpicycle of Venus, see Appendix L to this 
diaptcf. 

• '* ne star 

That courts the sun, now following^ now in front " 

(Ar„ 8. 9), 
as it b the moming or the evening star. 

* " My mind enamoured which b dalljring 
At ali Umes with my lady." 

(/Vr., 27. 8S.) 

* '*GenlQe'* has always in the Cmvito^ as in our older English, the 
teme of ''noMe,** and Dante uses gtniileMMa aod nobiUà as synonyms. 
And it must be remembered that in the time of Dante the word Jomnn 
stili letained its primitive sense àidamitui ("lady** as the femìnine of 
*' locd "), and I nave often been obliged to write ** iovcreign lady ** in 
order to give the full force of Dante's meanins. 

* yiUt AWm, {{^6-39. See Appendix IL to thb chapter. 

* Thb nention of the '*lady at the window" of the Viia Nmvm 
(by wbom Lowdl tfaougfat iMnte meant Spcculation) b laffidcnt 
tndcooB of ber idcntity with the *' Philotophy^ of the CmndU* 
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my mind. And as I have said in the above*named 
little hook, it was more her nobility than my choice 
that made me consent to be hers; for she showcd 
herself so full of impassioned pity for my widowed 
life, that the spirits of my eyes became her most 
devoted friends.^ And this accomplished, they 
wrought within me in such a manner that my good 
\irill was content to espouse her image.,'. But bccause 
it is not suddenly that Love is born» and increascs, 
and bccomes perfect, but it takes some time and 
nourishment of thoughts, and abovc ali where thcre 
are opposing thoughts that hinder it, thcrcfore, before 
this new love' could become perfect, there needed 
to be much stri fé betwccn the thought that fed it 
and the thought opposcd to it,^ the which for that 
glorious Beatrice stili held the fortrcss of my mind. 
For the one [thought] was continually succoured by 
the sight before it, the other by the memory that lay 
behind ;' and the succour of the first increased every 
day, which was impossible to the other, hindered in 
every way from looking back. Ali which appeared 

* Vita Nuwa^ §38. Sce Appcndix II. to this chapter. 

* Ibid., §39. See Appendi x II. to this chapter. 

* '* Among the word» of wide significancc in the Middle Ages which 
have come to have a more restrìcted meaning, there is none to eqaal 
the word * love.' Restrìcted to-day to the sense of Uiat moxal sentiroent 
which unite» man to his kind, the further we go back into antiquity the 
wider its meaning becomes, until it embraces— os tht forte cfttraetùm 
— everything in Uie moral and physical ordcr that has been classìfìed 
by the progreu of analysis under the heads of moUnUàr ùdhiH^H^ 
atiracticn^ àarmony, dynamicfiru, max:netùm^ tympathy^ friendthip^ 
gemui^ inelinaiicH^ devoted simdy, and ali thcir spedct aad gradatioos ** 
(l'erez, La Beatrice Svelata^ p. 64). 

* See second stanza of the uuixone. 

* *' The head, which is the mansion of the soul, haa three cells 1 one 
in front for leaming, one in the middle for knowing, and the third 
behind for memor^^' (Tesoro, Brunetto Latini^ bk« L eh. 1$ S tnd sc« 
Vita Nwva^ {39» in Appcndix IL to this chapler). 
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to me so marvellous and also so hard to sufier, that 
I could net endure it; and almost ciying cut (to 
excuse myself in this strait» wherein I seemed to lack 
fortitude), I directed my voice towards the part wherc 
my new thought, which was most powerful, as having 
celestial power» had triumphed, and I began to say — 

" Ye who, intelligenti the third heaven ipiide.** 

S, For the proper comprehension of the meaning 
of this cancone, it is necessary first to know its 
divisions, so that it will be easy afterwards to see its 
meaning. And that there may be no need of repeat- 
ing this in the explanation of the others [the other 
canzoni], I say that the order observed in this book 
I intend to observe in ali the others. 

3. I say, then, that the canzone before us is com- 
posed of three principal parts. The first part is the 
first stanza» wherein I bave induced to listen to me 
certain Intelligences, or what we more usually cali 
angilSf which are [presiding] ^ over the revolution of 
the heaven of Venus, as its motive powers.' The 
second oonsists of the three stanzas which follow the 
first, wherein is shown that which within spiritually 
holds converse with divers thoughts. The third is 
the fifth and last stanza, in which one generally 
addresses the poem itself, as it were, to enoourage it. 
And ali these three parts, as has been said above, are 
to be explained in due order. 

* IntcqioUted bv Witte. 

' *' Wtth the celestial prìncet we rerolve." 

{far., S. 38.) 
" Before the fair flovert were seen, or erer the mtthi piwert were 
eatablished, before the iuittinefable mnltitude of angela were gathered 
tngether" (a Eadras vi. %) In the first Tene of Genesis, the 
Hcbnew word smim (transkted "heaven** in oor verston) is said to 
mean " the éùpteru oi m^ptn^ and to refier to the plaoeuiy lauUi* 
geneei^ or what Dante calla the tmiimfnptrti 
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APPENDIX I. 



ÓN THB CyCLE OF VENUS, 

** To the comprehension of the address in the first line of the 
canzone, and many other expressions throughout these poems, 
a few words on the astronomy of the time are necessary. The \ 
Ptolemaic system, as Dante knew it, consitted of ten perfectly ( 
concentric heavens. The earth was the fixcd and immovable I 
centre of this system, and equally immovable was the outer 
heaven, or Empyrean, the abode of the blest, by which the 
universe is surrounded. Its desire towards this dwelling of 
the Divine lends to the next, the ninth or Crystalline Heaven, 
the Primum Mobile^ so rapid a motion, that in spite of its 
immeasurable circamfercnce it revolves upon its axis in a little 
over twenty-four hours, and, as we must take notice, carrìcs 
with it in its circuit ali the other eight heavens, without, how- 
ever, interfering with their special rcvolutions. Such a special 
revolution, and, indeed, the slowest of ali, of but one degrce from 
west to east in a hundred years, is that of the cighth heaven, in 
which the fixed stars (numbered at 1022) are set, at cqual 
distances from the earth, and recciving theilr light from the 
sun (/'ar., 20. 6, and 23. jo). And in this movement of the 
starry heaven ali those enclosed by it partake. Then follow 
the heavens called after the'seven planets— Satum, Jupitcr, 
Mars, the Sun, Venus, Mercury, and the Moon ; and ali these, 
besides the two movements common to them ali, bave their 
own special revolution. ... 

'*To the equator of the third heaven, named after the planet 
Venus, is affixed, not the planet itself, but the invisìble centrai 
point of an equally invisible drcle, which is naturally not con- 
centric with this heaven. It must be noticed that the third 
and fourth heavens revolve upon their axes in exactly the same 
N time, and that a line drawn from the earth through the centrai 
' point of the egicycle, affixed to the equator of the third heaven, 
would exactly' hir its planet This invisible cirde, then, is 
called the epicyde of Venus ; it revolves around its centrai point 
in 348 days, and to this cirde is the planet Venus àffixed, while 
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at the same time she revolves round her own axis. As the 

centrai point of this epicyde will always be opposite the sun, 

it \% dear, therefore, that the planet upon its pen'phery will be 

for half its revolution upon oife side of the tun, and for the 

other half upon the other side, and therefore will appear now 

as the moming, and then as the evening, star. 

''It is, however, no inanimate gravity which impds the 

manifold motions of these heavenly bodies; each one is 

occasioned by the will of a supematural being, an angel, an 

Intelligence. 

' These orders sii gaze upward into heaven, 
And IO prevali below, that unto God 
Thcy ali attracted are, and ali attraete 

They are the inhabitants of each separate heaven, and the 
motion of the planets is no other than the force of the thought 
of these holy spirits. Their power exerts that influence upon 
the earth that the astrologers often superficially ascribed to the 
planets and constellattons themselves — ^an iniluence that imparts 
certain tcndencies and inclinations to man, but which, through 
bis exclusive prìvilege of free-wtll, can be combated and over- 
come. 

j **' The Intelligences of the Heaven of Vcnus, then, as their 
I special province, contemplate the Divine Love, and sow the 
seeds of earthly love, more or less holy in its nature, wherever 
bere below the rays of their planet may falL And their number 
is equal to that of the motions of their planet, that is four, To 
them the poet addresses himself in this canzone, because he 
can only explain this new love of bis, so contrary to ali the 
resolutions of bis heart, as occasioned by their mighty influencei 
and therefore he seeks for their compassion first of adi. 

'* I( as Dante himself has suggested, we consider this love 
in its allegorìcal sense, bis appeal to the rulers of this heaven 
takes another meaning. Our poet, namely, compares the 
beavens to the sciences, and those of the seven planets to the 
sdences of the Trivium and Quadrivium^ the starry heaven 
to Phytics and Meuphysics, the crystalline to Mora! Philo- 
sophy, and the empyrean to Theology. To Venus, in this 
division, fidls Rhetoric, and therefore the masters of this art 
can be considered, in an allegorìcal sense, as the mlen of this 
planet" {KàMÌWtìtt,D4uM*l,yrùck4GidfcJUt.) 
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APPENDIX IL 
From the "Vita Nuova, •* 

[Page 73, note i.] § 3S« *' In that day whìch compieteci the 
year since my lady had been made one of the citizens of eternai 
life, I was sitting in a place where, recalling herto mind, I drew 
an angel upon certa! n tablets." 

[Page 73, note 5.] § 36. ''Wherefore I, being conscious of 
my agitation, raised my eyes to see if otheri noticed me, and 
I saw a noble (gentil) lady, young and very beautiful, who was 
gazing upon me from a window with such pitiful looks that 
tt seemed as if the whole of pity were summed up in ber. 
Whence, seeing that the sorrowful, when they behold the 
compassion of others, are soonest moved to weep, as if they 
pitied themselves, I felt my eyes filling with tears ; and there- 
fere, fearing that I should show m/^weakness, I took myself 
cut of the sight of that gentle lady ; saying afterwards within 
myself, Mt cannot be but that with that compassionate lady 
doth abide most noble love.' " 

S 37. 'Mt happencd after tliis that, whenever I saw this lady, 
ber face grew pitiful and pale as with love ; whereby she re- 
minded me many times of my most noble lady, who seemed 
to me of a like paleness. And certainly often, not being able 
to weep or to ease my sadness,' I went to look upon this lady, 
the sight of whom seemed to draw the tears from my eyes." 

{ 38. ** I went so often to look upon this lady, that my eyes 
began to take too much delight in beholding her ; wherefore 
1 was often vexed with myself, and reproached myself as base, 
and often cursed the vanity [inconstancy] of my eyes, and said 
to them in my thought, ' Once ye were wont by your dolorous 
condition to make whoso beheld it weep, and now it seems ye 
wish to forget it, for sake of this lady who looketh upon you, 
f nd who would not do so but for sorrow for that gloritied lady 
whom ye used to mourn.' . • . And that the battle which went \ 
on within me might not remain unknown save to thè wretched \ 
one who endured it, I determined to wrìte a sonnet" 



1 39^ "The sight of this lady brought me. imo so novel a / 
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condition, that I often thought of her as a person who pleasec 
me too well, and I thought of her thus : ' This is a noble lady 
young, beautiful, and wise, and perhaps shown to me by th< 
wiU of Love, that my life might fìnd peace.' And I thought o 
ber many timcs more fondly, so that my heart consented withir 
itself, that is, to my reasontng. But when it had thus consented 
I secmed to think the contrary, as if movcd by reason, and saie 
within myself, ' Alas I what thought is this, that in such bas< 
fashion wouid console me, and will scarce let me think anythinj 
else?' Then another thought arose, and said, ' Now, seeinj 
that thou hast suflfered so much trìbulation through love, wh] 
wilt thott not withdraw thyself from such bitterness ? ' " 

[Dante Gabriel Rossetti, in bis translation of the Vita Nuova 
suggests that ''the lady at the window" may bave been thi 
Genoma Donati whom Dante marrìed, in spite of the interpre 
tation which he adroits in the Convito^ ''beiieving always ii 
the existence of the actual events, even where the allegorica 
superstructure has been raised by Dante himself." (JDanU am 
Àis CireUf^. no^)} 
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Chapter III. 

L FOR the better understanding of that litera 
meaning with which we are now concerned, we musi 
know (in the first part as above divided) who anc 
how many are they who are called to be my audience 
and what that third heaven is, which they are said te 
guide. And first I wiU speak of the heaven, anc 
afterwards of them whom 1 address. And althougt 
we may know with certainty veiy little of thes< 
things, nevertheless that portion which the humar 
reason may apprehend ^ gives more delight than al 

* ** And he to me >Vbàt reaioo teeth hae 
Myself can teli thce ; beyond that await 



r. 



ForBcatriccbSÌiiGe'tisaworkoffiath." ^ 
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the many and certain things of which we judge by 
the senses, accoidtng to the opinion of the Philosopher 
in his hook on Anitnals. 

2. I say, then, that there are many different opinions ' 
as to the number and position of the heavens, 
although at last the truth be found. Aristotle (follow* | 
ing only the ancient ignorance of the astrologers) 
believed that there were only eight heavens, of which 
the outer one, containing ali the rest, was that of the 
Fixcd Stars, that is, the eighth sphere ; and that beyond 
that was none other. And he also believed that the 
Heaven of the Sun ^ was next to that of the Moon« 
that is, next but onc to us. And this very erroneous 
opinion of his may be seen by whoso chooses in the 
second [hook] Of the Heavens and Eartlu However, 
he excuses himself in the twelfth of the Metaphysics^ 
where he shows that he only foUowed the opinion of 
others where he had to speak of astrology.' 

3. Ptolemy afterwiards, perceiving that the eighth I 
sphere had more than one motion^ (seeing that its 
revolution varied fróm the true circuit, which turns 
only from east to west), and constrained by the prin- 
ciples of philosophy (which necessarily demanded a 
perfectly simple Primutn Mobile^ supposed another \ 

I ••Thegreatestof the miniiten ornature, 

Who with the power uf heaven the world impiintt' 
And meatures with his light the time for ns.'' 

KPar.^ id aS.) 
' In the teoond chapter. 

* Astrologv and astzonomy were tynonymout In the time of Dante. 

* Seeing Uiat the eighth heaven (that of the Fixed Stan) had more 
^an one motion, and his philosophy demanding an absolatdj simple 

W£r, etc 

« "The heaven which cirdcs aU.** 

(/V., o. 59.) 
*' The hcf,ven that ali the rest onupeeds.** 

(Ar., 13. 24.) 
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heaven to exist beyond that of the Fixcd Stars, which 
madc thiH revolution from cast to west Thin revolu- 
tion, I May, was conipKlnl in almitt twrnty^rnur \ya\\\ 
that is, in twenty-threc hours and fourtcen parts of 

the fifteen of anothcr Chourl, roucfhly calciilatcH.^ So 

movcnutnls wcro srcn, the mcivalih? hc.ivrni are nino ; 

and their position is plain and determined, as the art 
of perspective» arithmetlc, and geometry* proves to 

our senses and our reason, and of which our senses 
Ihave other testimony; as in solar eclipses' we can 
plainly see that the moon is below the sun ; and also 
by the testimony of Arìstotle, who saw with his own 
eyes (as he says in the second Of the Heavens and 
Eartk) the new moon entering below Mars, on the 
unlighted side» and Mars remaining concealed until it 
reappeared on the other illuminated side of the moon» 
which was towards the west^ 
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Chapter IV. 

\ 1. And the order of position [of the heavens] is 
pis» that the first one enumerated is that where the 
Moon is ; the second that where Mercuiy is ; the 

* That is, in twenty^three houn and fourtcen fifteentl»» which is 
aqoivnlcnt to twentjr-three hoon and fifW-six minnics» the dvmtion of 
tlie lidcfcal lerolvtKMi as ezpreised in solar Urne. 

' Soa C«M^9 IL 14» pan. 9 and ii. ^ 

* *' In the sun'i edipac 

It would be manifcst- 

(/W;, 2.79.) 

* Whcrebr Dante wishes to prove that the Hcavtn of the Moon is 
below (that li, iaferior to) the Heaven of Marti 
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third that where Venus is ; the fourth that where 
the Sun is ; the nfth that where Mars is ; the sixth 
that whcn? Jnpilcr U ; the Hcvrnth that whrre Saturn 
is ; the ci^fhth that where the Fixcd Stars are ; ^ the 

ninth ìs th.it which is not pcrccptihic fo scnsc (cxccpt 

li)' Utuny iw L.iyaunhiJ,'^ Una i^, iiic uiatilUtiuua, ur^ f i 

whnily transpaiciil. ' llowevrr, lM»yoihl ali th«sc, the / 

Catholics ' place the Empyrean Heaven,^ which is as 
much as to say the Heavcn of FiamCy or Luminùus^ 

Heaverì ; and thcy hold it to be immovablc,* bccause 
ìt has within itself, in every part, that which its mattcr / 
demands.^ And this is the reason that the Primum 
Mobile moves with immense vclocity ; because the 
fervent longing of ali its parts to be united to those 
of this [tenth and] * most divine and quiet heaven, 
makes it revolve with so much desire that its velocity 

* " And many }ightf the dghth heaven thowi to you." 

(/\tr., X 64.) 

' " And in this heaven there is no other where 
Than in the Mind Divine." 

(Ar., 17. 109,) 

' The word *' cathoUc " is sometimes nsed by Dante in the sense of 
"the pious»" or "the believers** in the place assigncd by the Church 
to beatified spirits. In C»tnK^ iv. 6, par. 8, it is used in the sense of 
"general." 

* See /tir., i. 4-* 

«* Within that heaven that most His light reccives ; " 
snd— 

" The heaven that ali the others doth precede." 

( Ar., 13. 24.) 

* SttEf,to Con GrtMde, par. 24. < Ibid. 26. 
' Dante s theory beine that ali motion resulta from desire of pcrfee- 

tion in an incomplete thing. " Eveiything whidi moves is defcctive " 
(£/. tu Con Grande, p, 36). See Pùr.^ i. 76» 

'* When now the wheel, which thoa dost make eternai 
In Its desire for the^" «le. 

* IntcrpolationofWitte. i 
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Iis almost incomprehensiblc.^ And this quiet and 
peaceful heaven ' is the abode of that Supreme Deity 
who alone doth perfectly behold Himself.' This is 
the abode of the beatified spirits, according to the 
holy Church, who cannot lie ; and Aristotle also seems 
to think so, if rightly understood, in the first of Tlu 
Heavens and Earth. This is the supreme edifice of 
the universe/ in which ali the world is included, and 
beyond which is nothing ; and it is not in space, but 
was formed solely in the Frimai Mind,' which the 
I Greeks called Protouae. This is that magnificence of 
which the Psalmist spake, when he says to God, ^ Thy 
magnificence is cxalted above the heavens." * And 
thu% summing up what has bcen bere discussedp it 



^ ** Of that world which moft fenrent is, tnd living." 

{Par., 23. 113.) 
** Know thott that its motion is 10 twift 
Thfoygh bttcning lovc^ whereby it is spnned 00. ** 

{far.. 28. 44-) 
■ " Within the heaven of the Peace Divine." 

{Par,, a. 112.) 
'* The heaven for ever qniet" 

{Par,. I. 122 ; Ep. iù Cam Grandi, par. 25.) 

* Cmm^ fi. 6^ par* 4 ; and Par.. 19. 50— 

•'ThatGood 
Which has no end, and Uy itaelf is measared." 

^ " That that heaven may house you 

That full of love is, with the amplcst spaoe." 

{Purg.. 26. 6& 
* *'Not droiinscrìbed, and ali things drenoMcrìbing.'' - 

^ {Par.. 14. ja) 

** Wherefore I pimy the Mind in which begin 
. Thy mocion and thy virtne." 

{Par.. 18. 118.) 

«* Some imys ofthat Mind 
With which ali things existing ara icplete." 

{Par.. t9L 53.) 

* Plk viii. t. In the Eng^ish vcrsioo, '*ThM basi set Thy glory 
•bovtthehcaì 
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scems that there are ten hcavens, of which that of 
Venus is the third ; and this will be spoken of in the 
place where I tntend to explain it. 

2. And we must know that each heaven below the 
Crystalline has two poles, fixed as rcgards itself ; and 
the nìnth has thcm firm and fixed and immutable ^ 
as regards everything else ; and éach one, the ninth 
as well as the rest, has a circle which may be called 
the equator' of its own heaven, and which in evciy 
part of its revolution is equally distant from either 
pole, as may be readily seen by twirling an appiè or 
any other round thing. And this circle in every 
heaven has greater swiftness of movement than any 
other part of that heaven, as may be seen by whoso 
considers it well. And the nearer each part [to the 
equator], the more swiftly it moves ; the more remote 
(and the nearer the poles), the more slowly ;* because 
its revolution is smaller, and is of necessity to be 
accomplished in the same time with the greater. I 
say, moreover, that the nearer the heaven is to the 
equatorial circle, the more noble it is in comparison 
with its poles ; * because it has more motion, and more 
actuality, and more life,' and more form, and is nearer 



\ 



\ 



' " The nature of that motion which keq» qoiet 
The centre, and ali the rest about it moves, 
From bere begini as from its startiag-point." 

(Ar., VI. 106.) 
' ** The mid-circle of superna] motion 

Which in one art is the Equator called. ** 

(Any., 4. 79.) 
* '* That point where slowest are the stan, 
Even as a wheel at nearest to its axle." 

(Any., 8. 86.) 

* That is, the star is set in the noblest part of its own heaven. 

« '*That ptit whefe the world it most alive." 

(/Ww 5. 87.) 
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to that which is above it, and has consequently more 
virtue. Thcreforc the stara of the Heaven of the Fixed 
Stara have more virtue among themselves as they are 
nearer to this ctrcle. 

3. And at the summit of this circle, in the Heaven 
of Venus, of which we now treat, is a little sphcre 
which revolves of itself in this heaven, whose orbit 
the astronome» cali epicycU} And as the greatcr 
sphere revolves round two poles, so also does this 
little one ; and it has also its equatorial circle, and 

/ its parts also are nobler as they are nearer to this ; 

( and above the are or summit ' of this circle is fixed 
that most brilliant star Venus. And although we 
have said that there are ten heavens, according to 
strìct truth this number does not comprehend thcm 
ali; because the one just mentioned, that is, the 
epicycle in which this star is fixed, is a heaven, or 
rather sphere, by itself: and is not of one essence 
with that which carries it, although it has more in 
common with it than with the others, and is likewise 
called a heaven, and both are called after the star. 
How it may be with the other heavens and the other 
starsy we have not at present to discuss ; let that 
suffice which has been told of the truth conceming 
the third heaven, with which I am concemed now, 
and which has been sufBciently explained for the 
present 

> **Tht worid uicd in iu perii to be]l«.*« 
Tbftt Ihc lair Cyprim delirious love 
Rajred out, in Uie thiid epicyde torning," 

(Ar.9 S. I.) 
' SwcdcnbofK njt, «* There «re angeli who do not Htc eonsodated, 
Imt lepmtc^ boote and hoow ; theie dwell in the mida of heaTen, 
becanae tbcjr m the beat of angeli. ** 
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Chapter V. 

L SlNCE it has been dcmonstrated in the preceding 
chapter what this third heaven is, and how it is 
ordered within itscir, it remains to show who they are 
who move it. Thercfore be it known, in the first 
piace, that these are Substances separate from matter, 
that is, Intelligences, whom the common people cali 
Angels. And of thesc creatures,^ as of the hcavens, 
different [writers] have held difTerent optnions, 
although the truth is now known. There were 
ccrtain philosophers, among whom seems to have 
been Aristotle in his Metaphysics^ (although in the 
first of the Heaven and Earth he appears incidentali/ 
to think otherwise), who believed that there were 
only as many of these [Intelligences] as there were 
circulations of the heavens, and no more ; saying that 
other than these would exist etemally in vain, with- 
cut efiectuality ; which were impossible, seeing that 
their being consists in their efiectuality. 

S. There Were others like Plato, a most excellent 
man, who maintained that there are not only as 
many Intelligences as there are motions of the 
heavens, but also as many as there are kinds. of 
things;' such as one kind for ali men, another for 



* '* Mine «]f« peroeivcd thoM crwc/tintf beautifnL** 

</Wy., 3». 77-) 
" Among the other primal irt^imnt gladsome.** 

(For a full dctcrìption of the angìeUc hoets, tee /W*.» aS. 94* etCì) 

* Bk. il eh. & 

* FnUceUi adds, <<or mumer of thhig^'* wUch GìuIìaiu omits, u ' \ 
Bot fomid in the best tcxtt. 
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gold, another for treasures,^ and so on ; and they say 
that as the Intelligences are the generators of these 
[motions], each of xts own,' so these other [Intelli- 
gences] are the generators of ali other things, and the 
exemplars cach of their own kind ; and Plato calls 
them Ideasi which is as much as to say fonns, and 
ttniversal natures. The heathen called them gods 
and goddesses (although they had not so phiio- 
sophical an understanding of them as Plato had), and 
adored their images, and built to them great temples — 
as to Juno, whom they called the goddess of power ; 
to Vulcan, whom they called the god of fire ; to 
Pallas, or Minerva, whom they called the goddess of 
wisdom ; and to Ceres, whom they called the goddess 
of grain. To which opinions the poets bear witness, 
havxng described to some extent the manner of the 
heathen, as to their sacrifices and their faith ; and we 
see the same [ideas] in many of the ancient names. 
which remain either as names or appellations of 
places and ancient edifices, as may be readily seen 
by whoever chooses. 

3. And although the above opinions were well 
grounded upon human reason, and no little experì- 
ence,^ the truth was not yet seen of them [the 

• 

' The C«tf. Pai,^ 333^« rcadt rùMnte^ which mav be interpreted 
** treftsoKi,'' as predous ttoncs and the like. Fraticelli leads «urgtHt0<^ 
"lilTcr." (See /f|^, 7. 74, on Fortune as presiding over riches.) 
' ** He whose great wisdom eveiything transcends, 

Made ali the heavcns, and gare their guid^ to each." 

(/«/. 7. 73.) 
*; '* Plato termcd sncfa thines amone entitiea, Ideas ; and asierted 

that ali thtngs aie st^flcd sensime according as they were differcnt froro 

these or as they sabnsted in aocordance with theie " (Aristotlc^ A^/., 

bk. i. eh. 6). 

« Gioliaiii wtihes to tcad tikmtt hcre, and Fraticelli and PMlenini 
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heathen], both through fault of reason and fault of 
teaching; because by reason alone we can see that 
the aforesaid creatures are much more numerous than 
are those eflects of theirs which men are able to 
understand. And one reason is this : no one doubts, 
neither philosopher, nor heathen, nor Jew, nor Chris- 
tian, nor any other sect,^ that they [these creatures] 
are full of ali blessedness — ali, or the greater part ;* } j 

and that the state of these blesscd ones is most 
perfect Whence, as that which \^ here [in this 
world] human nature has not only one beatitude but : 

two,' that of the social [or activc] and that of the ! 

contemplative life, it would be irrational for us to | 

consider these [celestial creatures] as having the 
blessedness of active, that is, social life, in the 
govemment of the world, and not as having that of t 

the contemplative, the which is more excellent and { 

more divine. And because they who bave the beati- 
tude of govemment cannot bave the other also, 



I 



\ 



' " Made me disporage ali the other sects." 

KPurg,, 23. 87.) j 

"And pledged me to the pathway of her sect." i 

(/%»"., 3. 105.) t 

' With which correction Dante savcs himself from a drnial of the t 

dogma of the fallen angela (see /)xr., 29. 49, et uqq,^ for his account ) 

of tbeir fall). 

* Perhaps this explanation of the two beatitudes will appl)r to' f 18 | 

of the Viia Nuava^ where Dante sa/s to the ladies who question him, 
" Ladies, the object of my love was indeed the salutation of this lady, 
of which perhaps you are speaking, and in which was tbat beatitude 
that was tne end of ali my desires. But siuce it has pleased her to 
deny it to me, my master Love, out of his mercy, has placed ali my 
beatitude in that which cannot fail me." In CViirv., lii 15, Dante 
says that he means by the "disdain" or "cruelty* of his lady» his 
incapacitv to understand the ptnuaticm and demmuirutUm of Philo* 
sophy ; the former figuied by her tmiu^ the Uttcr by the glanoe of her 
tj^tt (see note to Cmv., hr. aa, par* 6). 



\ 
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because their intellect is one and perpetuai/ there 
must be othcrs apart from this ministry, who live 
solely in contemplation. And because this life is 
more divine, and the more divine a thing is the more 
it resembles God,' it is evident that this life is more 
beloved of God ; and if more beloved, the greater 
hath been His bounty* to it; and the greater His 
bounty, the more living creatures hath He given to 

Ithis life than to the other. By which we conclude 
that the number of those whose efifect is not evident,^ 
is veiy much the larger. And this is not contradicted 
by what Aristotle seems to say in the tenth of the 
Et/ita; since with the Substances separate [from 
matter],although the contemplative life alone is theirs, 
nevertheless the revolution of theheaven [to which 
they belong] is influenced by the contemplation of cer- 
tain of them, and this revolution govems the world,* 
which [world] is, as it were, a social order thought out 
in the contemplation of these motive powers. 
4. The other reason is,* that no eflfect is greater 

* That is, their fiatare has one anchanging polpose. 

* "The holy ardour that illumines ali things, 

Shines hrìghtest in the thiags mott like Itself.'* 

{Par., 7. 74.) 

' Bittttmta^ which Fraticelli says is iised nowhere else hy Dante, he 
interpiets as ''beatitnde;" but Gialiani, with greater reason, it seems 
to me, constdets it cquivalent to '^eoodness" or '* bonnty." 

* That is, who have no active lile. 

* This is one of the many passages hopelessly maddled by copyists 
and oornmentators. The sensft seems to he, that the statement that 
there are active Intelligenccs is not contradicted by Arìxtotle, when he 
says {EiAùt, bk. x. eh. 11) that "the eneigy of the Deity, as it sor- 
passcs ali others in blessÌBdness, must be contemplative," becauM 
althongh the reni life of thoae Intdligences $1 the contemplative life, 
Tct thiongh their contemplation thcy inlluence the movcmcnt of that 
hcaven which govens the world. 

- * The other reason fbr taying that tbeae contemplative latcDIgences 
art the more 
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* 

than its cause ;. because the cause cannot give what 
ìt does not possess. Whence, seeing that the Divine 
InteHigcnce is the cause of ali things, and above ali 
of human intelligence, the human cannot exceed the 
Divine, but is out of ali proportion exceeded by it ; ^ 
thereforc if we for the above reason, and for many 
others, can conceive that God could have made 
almost innumerable spiritual creatures, it is evident 
that He has made these [contemplative Intelligences] 
in greater number.' Many other rcasons may be 
seen, but let these suffice for the present 

5. And let no one wonder if these and other 
reasons that we might give are not entirely plain ; 
because we shouid none the less admire their* ex- * 

cellence (which exceeds the vision of the human { 

mind, as the Philosopher says, in the sccond of 1 

the Metaphysics% and shouid affirm their existence. 
Although having no perception of them by our senses 
whence our knowledge has its beginning, nevertheless 
within our intelligence there shines somcthing of the 
light * of their most fertile * essence,^ in which we see 



* " Hence is it manifctt each minor nature * 

Is scant receptacle unto that Good 
Which has no end, and by itself is measured.*' 

(Ar., 19. 49-) 
' Pederzini remarks that, wìth ali due deference to Dante, he has 
not proved his argument here ; for it is not ali that God €9uld make 
that exists, but only what He intends shouid exist. 

* That is, the excellence of these Intelligences. 

* '* As the eyes of bats are to the light that foUows the dawn of day, 
so also is the mind of our souls to thoae things whid^, above ali, aie 
naturally the most splendid ** (ilfif., blf. i^ ^ The Lesa," eh. i.). . 

* " Well I perceive how is alreadv shining | 

Into thme intellect the eternai light ( 

That ooly sccn enkindles always love." \ 

(Ar., S. 7.) ! 

* For vhKUi^ in the sense of ^ fertile," see also Aif^., 32. 137. 
.' This passage seem^ 10 show Dantc*8 belief in spintual tntuitioii. 

t 
I 
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the above-named reasons and many others, as à man 
with closed eyes may assert the air to be luminous 
through some sh'ght radiance [that he perceives], like 
the ray that penetrates the pupils of the bat ; ^ for in 
no otherwise are closed our intellectual eyes, as long 
as our soul is bound and imprìsoned by the organs of 
our body.* 



Chapter vi. 

L We bave said that for want of instruction the 
ancients knew not the truth concerning spiritual 
beings, although the people of Israel were taught it 
in part by their prophets, through whom by many a 
mode of speech and in divers manners God spake to 
them, as the Apostle says.* But we bave been in- 
structed therein by Him who came from that God ; 
by Him who created them [the angels] ; by Him who 
preserves them ; that is, by the Rmperor^ of the 



* Sce note 4 to p. 73, where we may ice of what Dante was thinking 
when he wrote this passage. In the bcginning of the seventeenth canto 
fÀ^Pmrgahry^ he mes the mole as an instance of imperfect tight, riiow- 
ing that he knew better than to believe it blind-^ 

**Remember, rcader, if e'er in the Alpa 
A mitt o*eitook thce, through which thon 
Coiiki*at only ice as molcs can, through their film." 

' '* Even as the loul within your dvst 

Through memben dificrent and acoAmmodated 
To iacultics divene.'' 

(iW-., a. 133.) 
*' That swathing band , 
Which death nowindcth.** 

(Any., 16. 37.) 

• Hebi L I. 

* .** That Eapcror who idgni above." 

(/i/., I. IS4*) 
" The Eapcror who icigncth CTennorc" 

(Ar., iSi 40.) 
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universe, which is Chrìst, Son of the sovereign God 
and Son of the Virgin Mary, (very woman,^ and 
daughtcr of Joachtm and Anna), very Man, who 
was put to death by us ; through which [death] we 
received life.' Who was the Light that shineth for 
US in darkness, as John the Evangelist says,* and who 
taught US the truth conceming those things which 
without Him we could not have known,nor have seen 
truly. The first thing and the first secret that He 
showed US, was one of the aforesaid creatures ; it was 
that great Legate who carne to Mary, a youthful 
maiden of thirteen years, sent by the ceicstial Senate.^ 
2. Our Saviour said with His own lips that the 
Father could give Him many legions of angels.* Nor 
did He deny it, when it was said to Him that the 
Father had commanded the angcls to minister unto 
Him and serve Him.* Therefore it is proved to us 
that these creatures exist in immense numbers ; 
because His Spouse and Secretary, the Holy Church 
(of whom Solomon says,^ ** Who is this that cometh 
up from the wildemess, full of delights, Icaning upon 
her Beloved ? "), says, believes, and preaches that these 



' Mere Dante apparenti/ wìthes to refute the doctrine of some of 
the Arìans of hit aay, who carrìed their docetism ao far that they not 
cmly denicd the reality of the body of Chrìat, bnt alto of that of the 
Virgin. 

* '* The death which He endorcd that I may live." 

{Far,, 26. S^) 

* John L 5. 

* In iome of the testa we have Senai&rt, in tome Sahat^n, cvidcntly 
a mistake for Senato, or Cémisigfy (lee CSmv.» iv. 5» par. 2)«* 

' MatL xxvi. 53. 

* MatL iv. 6, II. 

' Solomon'a Son^; vtil 5, *' full of delightt," it sot in the Engliah 
tertion (tee Di Mètuuxkia, iìL 10^ wbere Dante qnotet the lame 



I 
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most noble creatures are almost innumerable ;^ and shc 
divides them into three hierarchies, that is to say, three 
holy, or rather divine, principalities ; and each hierarchy 
,has three orders ; so that* the Church holds and main- 
tains that there are nine orders of spiritual creatures. 
S. The first is that of the Angels, the second 
that of the Archangels, the third of the Throncs;* 
and these three orders make the first hierarchy;* 



> '* This nature doth io multiply itself 

In nunibers, that there never jret was speech 
Nor mortai fimqr that cottM go to far. 

</Vir., 29. 150.) 

And Dante refers to Dan. vii. io, " Thoasand thousands- ministercd 
unto Him, and ten thoosand timeii ten thoasand stood before Ilim." 
' *' Those other Loves that round about them go, 
Thrones of the countenance divine are called." 

(/\ir., 28. 10^) 

" Above US there are mirrors, Thrones you cali them, 
From whi^ shines out on us God judicant." 

(/Vm, 9. 61.) 

St. Thomas Aquinas ÌJSumma Tktoi^ loS. O says, **The ordcr of 
Thrones excels the inferìor orders in this, that it has the power o( 
pereeiring imrocdiately in God the reasons of the Divine opcrations.** 

' In hu order of the celestial hierarchies. Dante here follows more 
nearly the system of St. Gregory the Great, but in the Commedia that 
of St Dionysius the Arropagite (and of St. Thomas Aquinas), whence 
Giuliani concludes that Dante must have written (the twenty-ei^hth 
canto oO the Paraiuù after the CowvUù. The three systems are given 
tlras by Scartazzini— 

Dionysius. 
Fini kkrankjt* 

Seraphim 
• Chenibim 

Thrones 
Sttoiut kierturky. 

Dominatioos 

Virtues 

Powers 
Tkird kiemvkf, 

Principalities 

Aichangcla 

Angels 

TUt ttn bcgfaif with 



Gregory. 



Dantb in " Convito.' 



Fini kìerarehy* 

Seraphim 

Cherubim 

Thrones 
Stcond kierankyn 

Dominations 

Principalities 

Powers ' 
Third himnxky. 

Virtues 

Archangels 

Angels 

the highest order, whereas 



Fini hitrarckf, 

Seraphim 

Cherubim * 

Power» 
Set9nd hitrarfky. 

Pr.ndpalities 

Virtues 

Dominations 
Third hierwrthy, 

Thrones 

Archangels 

Angela 

Dante bcgins» as he 
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not the first as to nobility, nor as to creation (for 

the others are more noble, and ali were created 

togcther), but first .as regards our ascent to their 

height Then come the Dominions, thea the Vtrtues, 

then the Principalities ; and these form the second ^ 

hierarchy. Above thcse are the Powers and the 

Cherubim, and highest of ali are the Seraphim ; and 

these are the third hierarchy. And the number in 

which the hierarchies are, and that in which the 

orders are, forms the principal subject of their [these 

angels'] contemplation. For as the Divine Majesty I 

consists of Threc Persons, which bave One Substance,' | 

it may be contemplated by them in a threefold 

manner. For the supreme Power of the Father may 

be contemplated, which the first hierarchy beholds ; 

that is, the first in order of nobility, and which we count 

as last And the supreme Wisdom of the Son may 

be contemplated ; and this the second hierarchy 

beholds. And the supreme and most fervent I^ve * 

of the Holy Spirit may be contemplated ; and this the 

third hierarchy beholds, which, bcing nearer to us, 



explains here, with the lowest, or nearest to humanity (ice LoD||^eUow*t r 

note lo Par,^ 28. 103). 

' Dionytittfl placcd in the first hierarchy (tee note, ante) thoie 
whoM names were given them in reference to God, in the sttond thoie 
whote names designale a certain common govemment or dispotition, 
and in the third those whose names dciignate the execution of the work 
(ice Thomas Aquinas, SummuL IhtoL^ 108. 6). 

* *' The pathway infinite 

Which ibUovs the One Sufastancc ip Three Penons." 

KParg., 3. 35.) 

* *' Divine Omnipotence, 

The highest Wisdom, and the prunai Love" ' 

(/<.. 3. SO 

Here, says Scartaxzini, Dante foUows St. Thomas Aquinas, who 
attrilitttes Omnipotence to the Father, Wisdom to the Son, and 
Goodncss (or LioVe) to the -Holy Spirit. 
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gives US of the gifts that it receives. And as each 

Persoli in the Divine Trinity may be considered in a 

threefold manner, there are in. each hierarchy thrcc 

forders that contemplate it in a difìTerent way. The 

JFather may be considered in respect to Himsclf 

/alone; and this forms the contcmplation of the 

I Seraphim,^ who have a more perfcct vision of the 

I First Cause than any other angelic nature. The 

1 Father may be considered in His relation to the Son, 

that is» as to how He withdraws Himself from Him, 

or unites Himself to Him ; and this is the contempla- 

tion of the Cherubim. Agatn, the Father may be 

considered according as the Holy Spirit proceedeth 

from Him, as to how He withdraws from it, or 

unites Himself to it ; and this is the contemplatici! 

of the Powers. And in the same way they may 

meditate on the Son and on the Holy Spirit 

4. Wherefore there must needs be nine orders of 
contemplatine spirits, gazing upon that Light whicb 
can only be perfectly beheld by Itself.* Nor is this 
the place to kecp silent on one point I say that out 
of ali these orders many [spirits] were lost* as soon 
as created,^ perhaps the tenth part of their number, 



\ 



> •• He of the Senphim moet abiorbed in God.*' 

(/W;,.4. aS.) 

* «* O Ught Eterne, sole in Thyielf that dweUcstt 

Sole knowat Tbytelf.*' 

{/ter., 33. 114.) 

* **The oocasioQ of their faU was the aocniaca 

PiCMunptioo of that One." 

(/Wi, S9- 5$-) 
^ **Nor conld one rcach, in connting, unto twcnty 
So swiftlT, as a portk» of theie angeb 
Diitaibed tht kiircst of the demento [the carth].** 



(Ar., S9- 4^) 
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to supply which [loss] humanity was then creatcd. 
The numbers» the orders, the hierarchies» are re» 
counted by the movable heavensi which are nine ; 
and the tenth [heaven] announces the unity and 
stability of God. And therefore the psalmist says,^ 
''The beavens recount the glory of God, and the 
firmament announceth the work of His hands." 

6, Whcrefore it is rcasonable to belteve that the 
motive powers of the Heaven of the Moon are of the 
ordcr of Angcls ; and those of Mercury, Archangels ; 
and those of Venus are the Thrones,' which, informed 
with the love of the Holy Spirit, perforai their work, 
that 18, the movement of this heaven filled with love, 
according to the nature of that love. From which 
[movement] the form of this heaven derìves a potent I \ 

iirdour, by which souls bere below are inspired to ^» \ 

love, according to their dispositions. And because 
the ancients perceived that this heaven was the cause 
of love bere below, they said that Love was the son 
of Venus, as Virgil testified in the first of the yEneid^ 
where Venus says to Love, ''My son, my strength, 
son of the Supreme Father, who carest not for the 
darts of Typhceus ; " * and O vid, in the fifth of the 



« 

\ 



' Pt. xix. I. Dante quotet, of course, from the Vulgate. 
* "The beauteotts planet' that to love incites." 

(/Vr^., I. 19.) 

In /\ir., & '34, Dante putt "the celcstial Prìncef," instead of the 
Thrones, as the moven of the Heaven of Venus." 

* Here Fraticelli sart, with ali due leverence, that Dante has made 
two mistakes in trantlating the vene, '* Gnate, patrìs summi qui tela 
Tvphoea temnis;'* for Virgil did not mean that Cupid wai the ton 
oQove, and the epithet '* TVAAoff» darts** meaat the 'dartt used 
against Tjrphoettt, Cupid taking tne name of his oonqucred foe as Scipio 
tookthatof Africaaos. DiTOcnhasit— 

** My lon, my strength, whose mighty pom-er ahmc 
Coatfols tM Thandercr on his awfol thione." 
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Metamorphosis^ when he says that Venus said to 
Love» * My son, my arms, my strengtli." ^ 

6. And these Thrones, which are allotted to the 
govemment of this heaven, are not many in number, 
and the astrologcrs difler about their number, accord- 
ing to their difTerences about the revoluttons [of this 
heavcn], although ali are agreed in this, that their 
number is equal to that of these revolutions ; which, 
according to the Book of the Aggregation of tlu Stars 
(whercin the best demonstrations of the astrologers 
are summcd up), are thrce: one by which the star 
revolves within its epicycle/ the second by which 
the epicycle and the whole heaven [of Venus] revolves 
equally with that of the Sun,* and the third by 
which ali that heaven revolves, foUowing the motion 
of the stellar sphere from west to east, one degree in 
a hundred years. So that for these three motions 
are three motive powers. 

7« Again, ali this heaven moves and revolves with 
the epicycle from east to west, once in every day; 
which movement, whether it be caused by some 
Intelligence, or by the rush of the Primum Mobile^ 
God knows, for to me it seems presumptuous to 
judge. These motive Powers guide by their thought 
alone the revolutions over which each one presides. 
The most noble form of the heaven, having within 
itself this prìnciple of passivity, revolves at the touch 



* OfSd, ÌA/., bk. ▼. 3. * See Cmv., ii. 4, ptr. 3. 

* The old utrooomen oonsidcred Uiat the Heaven of Vcaai levolvtd 
.Sa tht MBM tiae as that of the tao, iL#. 365 dayi. 

* ** The one which iweepeakMig with it 
The nnivcfie tuMìiM ** 
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of the motive force willing it so to move,^ and I say 
touchy not in a corporea! sense, of the power that is 
brought to bear on it' And these motive Powers 
are they who are understood to be addressed, and to 
whom I speak. 



Chapter vii. 



* " The power «nd motion of the holy spheret, 
At from the imith doth come the hammer's cnft. 
Must by these blesièd moto» be inlbniied.'' 

(/kr., «• 127.) 

' Or, as others read, ** I tay toacfa» not ìa a oorpoieal aense» of a» 
nuchpower as U brooght to bear 00 it.** 

* That it the litcral mcuiiiig, or the allesorìcalt the latter, as Dant» 
teUs 11^ oftcB comprìsing the im^r^ and the mytiiuU^ 



i 



1. As we bave alrcady said in the third chapter of . 
this book, for the proper undcrstanding of the fore- 
going canzone it was necessary to speak of these 
licavens, and of thcir motive Powers; and in the 
threc preccding chapters this has becn dónc. I say, 
then, to those whom I bave shown as guiding the 
Heaven of Venus, " Ye who, intcUigent** (that is, * j 

through the intellect alone, as was said before), ** tlu 
third heaven gtiide^ Hear tìiat discourse;*' and I do 
not say hear because they are capable of perceiving 
sounds, for they bave no senses ; but I say hear that | 
they may listen with what power of hearing they do i 
possess, which is purely of the intellect I say, " Hear 1 
that discourse I hold within my Iteart^ that is, within 
me, because there has been as yet no outward sign 
of it And be it known that throughout this canzone, 
whether taken in the one sense or the other/ the 
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Aftir/^ means the inmost secret [thought], and not 
\ any other special part of the soul or the body. 

9. After I have called them to listen to what I 
wish to say, I assign two reasons why it is fitting that 
I shouid speak to them; one is the strangeness of 
my condition, which, not having been experienced by 
other men, couid not be understood by them as it 
couid by those who understand the eflfects they 
produce in their operation.' And I touch upon this 
reason when I say, " To none else can I speak^ so 
strange it seems!* 

S. The other reason is this. When a man receives 
benefits or injuries, he ought to relate them first to 
him who is the cause of them» if possible, rather than 
to others ; so that in the case of a benefit, the receiver 
may show himself grateful towards his benefactor; 
and if an injuiy, that he may with gentle words move 



* " Good Leader, I bat keq> conoealed 

From thce my heort that I may speak the less." 

(/il/, la 19.) 

*< We ihonld take notice," lays Renier, <*that the woid *mind,* in its 
common «ignificance, expresses the mere union of the active intelligence 
«rith the Dossible intellect, upon which dependt the peisonal intellec* 
tuality. ón the other hand, the keart was constdered solely as the 
receptade of the lifó of tlie aflections, except that, as the vulgar stili 
thinkt one of its cavities (called the loie éf the kemrt in the Cùmmtdia^ 
inf.^ I. 90) was the seat of the spirìu of ]ife'*'(the vital prìncipleK 
Boccaccio tays, "There is in the lieart a certain concave part, always 
abounding in blood, where, according to the opinion of some people. 
the YÌtal spirìts abide, and whence, as from a perpetuai fount, that 
blood and Chat beat flow imo the Teins which is distributet through ali 
the body ; and this part is the receptacie of idi our passions.'^ As 
Dante is ttotl particuiar in his use or words, be wams ns that in this 
tantme be uses the word **heart " in a spedai sense— that of his temi 
ikùtfgkt; while die wiW, as be tells ns in Cmw^ ììL 1, ii "«the nltimate 
lad nobktt pait of the sovL** 
* That is» by the spirits who vadentaiid tht lesoltt of their own 
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him who has done the injury to be merciful. And 
I touch upon this reason wh€:n I say, ^ Tliat luaven 
which folUnvs^ obedient to your wUl, CeUstial creatures^ 
ivhitlur ye direct^ Hath brought me to fny present low 
estati;'' that is to say, your influence, that is, the 
revolution you produce» is what has brought me to 
my present condition. Wherefore I conclude and 
say, that my speech ought to be addressed to them, 
as has been said ; and this I say here, '* Wlierefare^ 
wotUd I bemoan tlu lift I lead^ To ye^ lùgli Pawirs^ 
bcfits it tltat I tum!' 

4. And having assigned these reasons, I beg them 
to listen to me, when I say, " Tlterefore^ I pray yi, 
listen to my prayer^ But because in every kind of 
discourse the speaker ought to think of persuading, 
that is, of charming^ his audience,^ and that which is 
the first of ali persuasions, as the rhetoricians assert, 
is the most potent of any to render the listener 
attentive, the promising to relate new and great j 

tliings, therefore I follow up my prayer for an ^ I 

audience with this persuasion, announcing to them 
my intention to relate new things, that is, the conHict 
in my soul ; and great .things, that is, of the power 
of their star. And this I say in the last words of this 
first part : " And I will telty Itaw late within my luart 
My sorrowing soid bewept ker luavy fate^ And how a 
spirit carne to sfrive with her^ Dome on tlie shining 
rays ofyour brìght star^ 

6. And that these words may be fully understood, 
I would say that this spirit is no other than a frequent 



' Dante himtelf never fofseU thu mie, mjb GiulUai, ts we mvf 
we in the opcning of cach pi the divisioas of the C^mmedim where he 
aonounoet his tubject (ac« ìtrfi^ a. 7 } i*ftrg.^ 1. 4 ; ami /)ir., t. to). 
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thought to praise and glorìry tbis new lady ; and this 
soul is no other than another thought» which, with 
[my] consent opposing the first one, praises and 
glorifies the memory of that glorious Beatrice. But 
because, moreover, the ultimate feeling of my mind, 
which is this consent,^ clings to this thought, which 
has the aid of memory, I have called it the soul^ and 
the other a spirit ; as we are wont to cali "the city** 
only those who hold it, not those who attack it, even 
were they also its cttizens. 

6. I say also that this spirit is home upon the 
rays of the star, because it should be known that the 
rays of every heaven are the way* by which its 
influence descends upon things bere below.* And 
because the rays are no other than a light which 
Comes from the source of light through the air to the 
thing illuminated, and light there is none save from 
the side of the star, because the other heaven is 
diaphanous (that is, transparent), I do not say that 
tbis spirit (that is, this tbought) comes from their 



* Giuliani reads, "the strongest power of my mind, whicfa with 
1 1 coofcnt,** etc UUimaU in the tense of " mott intimate." (lee neil 

cfaaptcr, end of por. 4), 

* CfN9., iii. 14, par. I. 

'* The fior Cipria delirìous love 

Ra/ed out" 

(Air.! 8. a.) 
*' The other spheres, by varìoas differencei. 
Ali the distinctions which ther have Withln the», 
Ditpoee unto their ends and their efiecta»*' 

(/ter., a. 11&) 
* **Created was the forroing inflaence 
j \ Within thcie ttan that round about them gow 

:1 The aoalofevery brute and eveiyplant 



Br Ita potential temperament attracts 



I ; 1m imy and molion of the holy lighta." 

(Ar., 7. J37-) 
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heaven in general» but from their star. Wbich, b)' 
the nobility of its motive Powers, is of such virtue, 
that it has the greatest power over our souis and ali 
other things belonging to us ; notwithstanding that 
its distance from us at its nearest point is one 
hundred and sixty-seven times that to the centre of 
the earth,^ which is three thousand two hundred and 
fifty miles. And this is the literal exposition of the 
first part of the canzone. 



Chapter Vili. 

L Enough of the meaning of the first part may | 

he understood by what has already been said ; there- j 

fore the second part has to be explained, in which r 

b shown what I experienced within myself in the ~ 

battle [of these conflicting thoughts]. And this part 
has two divisions ; for in the first, that is, the first 
verse, I relate the nature of this diversity [of my 
thoughts], according to their orìgin within me ; and 
afterwards relate that which was said by either 
conflicting spirit And I will teli first what was said 
by the side that lost ; that is, in the verse which is 
the second of this part, and the third of the canzone. 

8. In evidence, therefore, of the meaning of the . [ 

first division, be it known that things should be 
denominated from the supreme nobility of their 
form;' as man from his reason, and not from his 
senses, nor from any less noble thing. Therefore, 
whcn we say man lives^ we ought to mean, he uses 






f 



■ la Off»., iv. 8, Dante gifcs the diameter of the earth u 6500mUe». 
' See Dou to Cmatn^vù i, por. 5, on F^mu 
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his reàson, which is his special life, and the act of 
hln noblest part.^ Whence he who gives up the use 
of his reason, and lives only the life of the senses, 
lives not as a man, but as a beast; as that most 
excellènt Boethius has said, ** He lives an ass.** 
Correctly, I say, because thought is the proper act of 
reason» wherefore the beasts do not think, because 
they bave it not ; and I do not say this, indeed, of 
the lower animais, but of those in human shape, with 
the spirìt of a sheep or any other abominable beast.* 

8. I say, then, that the life of my heart, that is, my 
inner life, had ever been one swcet thought {sweet in 
the sense of persuasive^ that is, charming, gentle, 
pleasing, delightful), and that this thought soared 
often to the feet of the Sire of them to whom I speak 
(that is, God) ; which is to say, that I, in my thoughts, 
meditated upon the kingdom of the blest And I 
immediately teli the final cause why my thought 
.ascended there, when I say, ** WItere it beluld a Lady 
worshipping^ in order to make it understood that I 
was» and am, certain by her gracious revelation that 
she is in heaven ; wherefore I, thinking often could 
this be possible for me, went thither, rapt,' as it were. 

4. Then afterwards I relate the eflect of this 



' Sce Cmv., Hi. 2 ; aod ìt. 7, par. 6. 

* Anolbcr instance of Diate s contempt for shcq». 

' " There it appetred to me that in a visiaì 
Ecstatic, OD a ludden I wat rapt." 

(Purz^ IS. 85.) 
*' For tome time giTen to Wisdom and to the ooniemplation of the 
vniinerM, I had cnioyed the beatitude of the mind ; ai if rapt by the 
divine «pirìt in lablime flight, I travencd with mv loul the pathway of 
the mooB, the san, and the other celestial orba. And now I aoar acain, 
aa «poD the wings of Wiadoni, who without ecasing calla to me from 
the plaM wherc the abidca" (Phtlo^ Dt Ugi^ S/mJ., Ub. J, procm). 



* Viia NuowL^ 1 3, '«The spirit of life, whtch dwelleth in the mott 
secret cbamber ot the heait» bcgsm to tremble so YÌolently, that the 
lightest puUet of my body ihook with it" And § 4, '*My soni 
became 10 abiorbed in the thought of thii most noble one, thai I 
becaroe in a ihort time so fimil andweak that npon many of my frìends 
the sight weighed heavily." And in H 14 and 15 he spcmks of '* the 
battle of oontending thooghts," that leaves him with so changed a 
coontenance. 

** Looks» whicfa the hcart't witncsiet are wont to be." 

(Afjp., 28. 44-) 
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thought, describing its sweetness to be such that it \ * 

tnade me desirous of death, that I might go where ^ 

she was, and this I say thus, ** Andof lur brauglit to \ ^ 

//// such tidings sweet, Tltat ali my soul cried cut, ' /, ioo^ 

wouldgo I ' " And this is the origin of one of the con- 

flicting thóughts within me. And be it known that ' • 

thought is put bere, and not soul^ for that which ascends { 

to gaze upon that Blessed One, because it was a special I 

thought for that action ; soul being understood (as 

is said in the preceding chapter) to be thought in 

general and with consent 

5. Then when I say, '' Tlun carne a tltought t/iat 
put tlu first tO' flight'* I relate the origin of the ^ f 

other conflicting thought, saying that, whereas the 
above-nanied thought [of Beatrice] was wont to be 
my life, so now another appears, that puts the first 
to flight I say to flight^ to show its conflicting 
nature, for naturally the adverse one would fly from 
the other ; and the one which flics, shows that it flies 
from lack of force. And I say that this thQught, 
which so lately came to me, has much piower over 
me, and conquers my whole soul, saying that it hath 
such lordly power that my luart (that is, my inner 
man) trembles, and my outward man shows it by 
taking on a new semblance.^ 



\ 
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6. Afterwards I show the power of this new 
thought by its efìfect, saytng that it makes me to 
behold a lady» and speaks allurìng words to me, 
that is, converses with the eyes of my mind, the 
better to persuade me, promising me that in hcr eycs 
is salvation.^ And the better to convince the ex- 
pcrienced soul of this, it says that the eyes of this 
lady cannot be beheld by any who fear the anguish 
of deep sighs. And it is a fine rhetorical devicc to 
appear outwardly to disparagc a thing, and really in 
a deeper sensc to commend it. More powerful 
inducement to my mind to yield could not havc 
been found by this new thought of love, than thb 
speaking so profoundly of the power of her [the new 
lady's] eyes. 



Chapter IX. 

L Now that it is shown how and why love was 
born, and the opposing idea with which I struggled, 
it is proper to proceed to explain the meaning of that 
part [of the canzone] in which diflferent thoughts 
contend within me. I say that it was t>est first to 
describe the side of the soul^ that is, of the former 



* ** Salate,** in lulian, roay mean talvaiiom^ kealik^ *^fityf or talmiaiwt, 
and both in the Vita Nuova and the C^mriio Dante continually availi 
himself of itt multifold tìenifìcance (see note to t. a of v'^anzone IL). 
In the Vita Htmfa^ after naving spoken of "her lalutation** several 
ttmes, he deiìnet it in | 19 as "the operation of her roonth.*' that is, 
her iwiiSr. In Cmv., ìL 16, par. a, he tavs of " the ejes of Philoaophy,*' 
" Verily in foo is nlvalion, maldng bfctsed whoio looks upon you." 
And in Cmp.t iiL 1$, he aafi, "The ejes of Wisdom are her demon- 
strations, and hcr tmile ia her penuasions ; and in these two are felt 
that moat loftj pkaaare of bcatitnde which ia the hiehett good of 
Panuliaa.» 
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thought, and aftenvards the other, for this reason : 
that what the speaker wishes particularly to say, he 
should always reserve till the last ; ^ because that 
which is said last always remains longest in the 
mind of the hcarer. Thcrcforc, because I intcnd to 
relatc and to discuss that which is done by the 
influcncc of those to whom I speak,' rathcr than that 
which they undo^ it wcre rcasonable first to relatc 
and discuss the condition of the side which is bcing 
dcstroycd, and thcn that of the othcr which is bcint; 
{Tcncratcd, 

2. Howcvcr, a doubt comes in hcre, which must 
not be passed over without explanation. Some might 
say, as love is the eflfect of thcse IntcUigcnces (to 
whom I speak), and as the effcct of the first [thought] 
was love, as wcll as that of the second, why should 
their power destroy thcone and generate the other? 
— whereas it ought rather to prescrve the first love, 
for the reason that every cause loves its eflect, and 
loving this [eflect], it ought to preserve that other 
[love]. 

3. To this question it may be easily answered, that 
their eflect is love, as has been said ; ' and because 
they can only maintain it in those subjects under 
their influence, they transfer it from that which is 
beyond their power, to that which is within it ; that 
is, from the soul departed from this life to that one 
which is stili in it ; as human nature preserves the 



> '* like ooe who speaki, 

And keepc hit warmest attecanoe for the UsL** 

* The Intelligencet that guide the thitd heavea. 

* See Cwp.t ii« 6, par. f ; and eh. 7» par. 6. 
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human form by transmission from father to son,^ 
because ber efTect could not be perpetuali/ preserved 
in the father. I say iffect^ in so far as the soul in 
I conjunction with the body can be called the efTect 

i of this [human nature] ; because, having left it, it 

I endures for evcr in a nature more than human ;' and 

thus is solved the question. 

4. But as the immortality of the soul is bere touched 
upon, I will make a digression in ordcr to discuss it, 
because while doing so it will be well to finish bere 
what I bave to say about that blessed living' Beatrice, 
of whom I do not intend to speak further in this 
hook. By way of preface I say» that of ali idiocies, 
that is the most stupid, most vile, and most damnable 
which holds that after this life there is none other ; 
be cau se. if we look through di the writings of the 
philosophers, as well as of the other wise authors, 
they ali agree in this, that there is some part of us 
which is immortal. And this above ali seems to be 
the opinion of Aristotlc in bis Of the Soul; this 
TuUius seems to think, especially in bis book on Old 
Agi; this seems to be thought by ali poets who bave 



\ 



' " A gencnted nature iti own way 

I Would alwayi make like its progenitori, 

I M Providence Divine were not triumphaiat'* 

\ (Air., & 133.) 

[ * This is Ginliani's icading. Fraticelli gives it, " I say epa in fo 

i^ far as the soni and body are united ; and not eflect as t!> the perpetuai 

'' daratiOQ of the former, being separate [from the body] in a nature 

more than human.'* 

* Viva^ ** liring,** in the sense of a mortai being, as used always in the 
Inferm. In the Vita Attcvth ì 17» Dante says that, haràg told bis 
lady almost the whole of bis oondition, **it seemed to me that I should 
be stlat, hanng said enough concemìng myself. But aibcit I spake 
noe to hier agaio, yet it bchoved me afterward to wiite of anotbcr 
*^flftTf mofe noMe than tho forcgoii^'' 
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spoken according to the faith of the Gentiles;^ and 
thts seetns to be the meaning of ali law, whether of 
Jewsy Saracens, or Tartars,' or any othcrs who live 
at ali according to law. For that ali deceived 
themselves, were an impossibility, horrible even to 
mention. Every one is certain that human nature 
ìs the most perfcct of ali natures here bclow,' and 
this is denied by none ; and Aristotle asserts it, when 
he says, in the twclfth Of tlie Animals^ that man is 
the most perfect of ali animals.^ Therefore, whereas 
many living beings are entirely mortai, like the brutes, 
and are without this hope while they live (that is, of 
another life), if our hope were vain ' we should bc 
worse off than any other animai. Whereas many 
have already existed who have given this life for the 
other ; * and therefore it would foUow that the most 
perfect animai, that is, man, were most imperfect 
(which is impossible), and that that part of him 
wherein lie& his greatest perfection, that is, reason, 
would be to him the cause of his greatest defect; 
which would seem a wholly strange thing to say. 
And, morcover, it would follow that nature, acting 

' The heathen. 

' Aroux and othera think that Dante referred heie to the Tartaritu', 
ooe of the heretic secta otherwise known as J^Uarim^ or CaiÀaristSp 
ali resembling the Albigenses in crecd. 
' See Cfittp,^ iii. 8, par. i. 

* '* That nature 

Made for the animali the holds moit dear." 

• 

Scartazzini definei anìmalt here (/Vi^f > 29. 137) as *' beings cndowcd 
with anima** (tool). In the In/,, 5. S8, Francesca addrestes Dante, 
" O animai most gracious and benignant 1 " but, of oourse, Aristotle 
Bses the word in the usuai sense. 

* " And DOt the less these people pra^ for thit ; 
Must thcn their hope be ali in Tarn ?" 

' *' Therefore is this prindple most trae, which, if contiadicted, 
wottld be followed by so many abaurdities** {De Manarckiap iiL a). 
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against herself, had set this hope within the human 
mind ; sirice it is said that man/ have hastened the 
death of the body in order to enter the other life ; 
and that also were impossible.^ 

& Again, we have a continuai experience of our 
immortality in the divinations of our dreams ; ' which 
could not be, if in us there were no immortai part ; 
because the revealer must be immortai, whether 
corporeal or incorporeal, if we think of it subtiy. 
And I say corporeal or incorporea! on account of 
the different opinions I find on this point ; and that 
which is inspired or informed by an immediate agent, 
should bc in proportion to its agent ; and between 
the mortai and the immortai there is no proportion. 
6. Again, it is confirmed by the most veracious 
i / teaching of Christ, which is the Way, the Truth, and 

1 ( the Light : the Way, because by it we enter without 

j hindrance upon the felicity of this immortality; the 

I Truth, because it sufìfers no error ; ' the Light, because 

i it shines for us in the darkness of mundane ignorance. 

j This teaching» I say, gives us more certainty than 

ì ali other reasons ; because given us by Him who 

* secs and measures our immortality, which we cannot 

. see perfectly while our immortality is mixed with 

. mortality ; but we see it perfectly by faith ; ^ and by 



' Tbftt b, that nahire oouid be capable oTtuch a misuke. 

' *' And when thii mind of oun, a wanderer 

More from the flesh, and leu bv care imprìjoned, 
Almoat piophetic in iti vitioos la." 

* '*That Faith which o'ercomcth every crror.** 

* " Theie %riU be acen what we rcceive bf iaith. 

Mot demomtiatedt bat aelf-erident*** 

(/W;, a. 43-) 
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reason we see it with a shadow of obscurìty, which 
Comes of the mixture of the mortai with the im- 
mortal. And this should be the most potent of 
arguments that in us both exist ; and thus I beh'eve, 
assert, and am certain,^ that after this I shall pass 
to another better life, where that glorious lady Itvcs, 
of whom my soul was enamoured, while engaged in 
the struggle which is described in the foUowing 
chapter. 

Chapter X. 

1. To return to the subject, I say that in the verse 
that commences, ^\ And so opposed this thought tliat it 
destroyed** I intend to set forth what my soul dis- 
coursed of within me, that is, the old thought against 
the new. And first I indicate briefiy the cause of 
her sorrowful speaking when I say, **And so opposed 
this t/iought that it destroyid That gentle thought was 
wont to speak to fne Of a dear angel tliat is crowned 
in luaveìi!' The latt.er is that special' thought 
spoken of above, that hath cver been the life of this 
sad heart' 

3. Then when I say, '' A nd my soul wept^ so great 
once more lur grief*' I show my soul stili in the same 
mood, and speaking sadly ; and I say that she spoke 
with lamentation, almost as if she wondered at this 



• • 



' "Thcte tbingi profound • 

... exist tbere only in belif f, 

Upofk the which is founded the high hope, 

And heaoe it taket the nature of a snbstanoe.** 

(/W;, 34. 70-75.) 

* Some texU icad tpinhud instead ^$pi€ÌttL 

• See eh. 8, par. 3. 
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sudden transformation, saying, ^ Ah^ woe is me i liow 
swift hath JUd Tliat pitying thought i/iat carne to 
comfort met*' She might well say to comfort^ because 
in her great bercavement this thought, which asccnded 
to hcaven, had given her great consolation. 

3. Then afterwards I say that my whole thought, 
that is, my soul, whom I cali *' this sorrowing 09te** 
reverts to excuses of herself, and speaks against my 
eyes ; and this is seen here: ** And to mine eycs t/tis 
sorrowing one did say,** And I say that shc says of 
them and against them three things ; the first is, 
that she curses the hour that they met this lady's 
gaze. And here let it be known, that though many 
things may be impressed upon the eye at once, never- 
theless the one which strikes directly upon the centre 
of the pupil, that one is really seen, and alone im- 
pressed upon the imagination. And this is because 
the nerve by which the spirìt of vision is transmitted 
is directed to that point ; ^ and therefore it is certain 
that one eye cannot look at another without bcing 
seen by it ; because as the eye which looks receives 
the form [of the other] in its pupil by a direct line, 
so by the same line its form goes to the one it looks 
at ; and many times by the direction of this line are 
shot the arrows of him to whom ali weapons are light* 
Therefore, when I say that **ye met this Lady^s gaze!* 
it is as much as to say that her eyc% and ^ine met 



' In Iit/'*t % 73t Viigil nnoovcit Dante't ejcs, and Mys— 

" Direct the ncnre 
Of tìsìcio aow aloos that andent foam.** 

* la Arg.t 31* Ii6, Dante speaks of the eyes of Beatrice as 

" The emeraMs, 
Whcoce Lore aforetime drew tot thee his wcapooSi* 
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4. The second thing she says is when she reproves 
their disobedicnce, saying, " Why put noi faitli in 
w/iat I saidofher t " 

5. Thcn she proceeds to the third thing, and says 
that she ought not to rcproach hcrself for lack of 
foresight, but them [her cy^s\ for their disobedience ; 
wherefore she says that whenever she spoke of this 
lady she said, her eyes must have power over me, 
if she should once open the way for it ; and this she 
says hcre, **I said toye^ ÌVe/l in i/tose eyes of/iers^ etc 
And it may be well beh'eved that my soul knew that 
her disposition was adapted to receive the influence 
of that lady, and therefore she feared it ; because 
the influence of the agent takes efìfect upon the 
passive nature disppsed to receive it, as the philo- 
sopher says in the second Of i/te Soni, And there- 
fore, if wax could have the scntimcnt of fear, it wouid 
be more afraid to come under the rays of the sun 
than stone would ; because its nature makcs it 
susceptible of a more powerful impression there- 
from. 

6. Finally, the soul shòws in her speech that their 
presumption had been perilous to them, when she 
says, " Nor did it profit me to know and fear To look 
on tìiat dread Power t/tat caused my deatlC* Tofear 
to look on him, she says, who she had before said, 
" killeth such as I; " aod so end her words, to which the 
new thought replies, as is related in the following 
chapter/ 
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Chapter XL 

L The meaning has now been explained of ti 
side which the soul takes, that is, the old thougl 
which was being destroyed. It shouid be followc 
now by the explanation of the side taken by the ne 
and adverse thought. And this is ali contained 
the verse which begins, *' Thau art noi dead^ Whi< 
party to be well upderstood, shouid be divided in twt 
because in the first part, which begins, ** Tkou art n 
dead," the thought says (to go on with its final wordi 
It is not true that thou art dead ; but the cause th 
thou seemest to thyself to be so, is the dismay^ in 
which thou hast basely fallen at the apparìtion 
this lady. And bere it shouid be observed that i 
Boethius says in his Consolatiotts, ** No sudden chan( 
in things can talee place without some disturbam 
of the souL'*' And this is the meaning of the repro 
given by this thought, which is called a spirii of Un 
that it may be understood that my consent inclin 
towards him ; and this may bc stili better compr 
hended, and his victory recognized, by his speaku 
already of cur saul, as'impl}dng intimacy with it 

1 •• Sigbt is in thee bewìldered and not dead." 

(/W%, 26. 9.] 
* ** Ai appcan 

Suddcnly lomethinfl; tbat doth tum uìde 
Throagh rtxy woodcr, cvcfy otber thought.*' 

(Ariy.; sS. 37) 

** Omnia tiihita nratatio rerum non sine quodam quasi flactn conti 1 
animomm'* {Di Cèms, PkU.^ ii. pr. \\ And Petxarch, in hii S»h\ 
(L II7>, mpr- 

*' Fall oT an uigent thoaght that tamad alida 
Mj mind from ali the rett*" 



4 , 
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2. Then, as has been said, he tells this reprìmanded 
soul what she ought to do, to come to this lady, and 
so says to her, ^ Bui look kow pitiful and meek she 
isr These two things are the proper remedies for 
that terror with which the soul seems possessed ; and 
which when conjoined should give a person good 
hope, and especially pity,^ which makes ali other 
goodness resplendent by its light Wherefore Virgil, 
speaking of i£neas, as his highest praise calls him 
pitiful [piousj: and pity is not what the common 
people think it, that \% to lamcnt over the woes of 
othcrs; on the contrary, this is one of its special 
cflects, which is called sympathy, and is a passion. 
But pity is not a passion, but rather a noble dis- 
position of the* soul, made ready to receive love, 
mercy, and other loving passions. 

3. Then this [new thought] says, ^ And in hcr 
greatness courteous aptd most wise^ Hcre it speaks 
of three things, which out of those we can acquire, 
more especially make a person attractive. It says 
wise, Now, what is more lovely in woman than 



M 



* Pitta 18 constantly used \xj Dante in tU two senses of " pity ** and 
piety." Of this we have an example in Par,^ 4. 105, **Not to lese 
pietv pitiless became,'* where Scartauini interpreta it as *' filial piety," 
in that Alcmaeqn killed his mother rather than disobey his father. 
*' The son avenging one parent by the death of the other parent will be 
pious and wicked in the aame action'* {Ultmsqtté parenit paremitm 
XiitHS ini facU piui ii tetltratut /o^m.— Ovid, il/</., ix. 407). St. 
Thomas Aquinas sayi, *' Pietas prindpaliter est ad parentcs et ad 
patrìam, in quibos includuntur omnes consanguinei, cives, et amici, et 
latria" (JWmmm TìmL^ p. il qu. 80). In /i/., aa 28, we bave a 
siroilar play on words : ** nere pity lives when it is wholl^ dead*" that 
i% piety bere oonsists in having no pity— in acqnietdng in the Divine 
jodgmenta. In Cmr., iv. ai, Dante pnU " pity ** with " the fear of the 
Lord *' as one of the «even giAs of the HoW Spirìt. He goes on to 
explain that he means mthcr the state of mino that hidaoes compaasion, 
Uùn the emotioo itself. 

H 
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knowledge? It saiys courteous ; and nothing is more 
becoming to woman than courtesy. And let not the 
miserable vulgar make another mistake in the mean- 
ing of this word, believing it to be the same thing as 
liberaltty ; ^ for Hberality is a special and not general 
courtesy. Courtesy and virtue are onc ; * and because, 
of old, virtue and fine manners were the custom of 
courts (whcreas to-day the contrary is true), this word 
was derived from court; and courtesy was none other 
than the custom of the courtn If we shouid wish 
to-day to take such a word from the courts, especially 
of Italy, thcre would be nothing we couid use except 
baseness. 

4. It says, **/» her greatnessr Temporal great- 
ness, which is meant here, is especially well accom- 
panied by the two aforesaid good qualities, because 
it is the light that shows most clearly the virtue or 
vice of a person.' And how much of wisdom and of 
yirtuous living we see by this h'ght to be wanting! 
and how much folly and how much vice are discemed 
by iti It were bctter for ali wretches, great fools, 
dunces, and vicious persons to be of low estate, so 
that neither in the world nor after death shouid they 



. ' Tlie;wofd in the originai ii larjfknMt^ also used in /W*., 5. 19, in 
tkemiBC 



"The grentett gift that in hit Uigen God 
Creaung made." 

* *'In the land Uved bjr Po and Adige, 
Vakwr and courtesy used to be found.** 

Boccac cio delìnei tmaU s y aa conststing in thoie actions that make aodal 
Ufe agxeeable and render due honour to ali mcn \ vttì^mr ai relating 
moie to the dntiet of the dtiaen and the ioldier as regaided the honour 
òftheieiMblic.' 

* '« la that lierct l^ht which beatt npon a thione.** 

(TemiTson.) 



■ I 
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be so infamous. Truly of them did Solomon say in 
Ecclesiastes,^ " There ts another and worst evil which 
I bave secn under the sun ; that is, rìches kept to the 
hurt of their lord." 

5. Then it afterwards commands her, that is, my 
soul, that she shouid now take thìs one for her 
sovereign lady ; promising her that she shall there- 
witb be content, ivhen she shall behold ali her loveli- 
ness ; and this it says bere, '* Because^ if thou wilt to 
tkysdfbe true^ Such miracUs of beauty tliou s/talt see*' 
Nor says anything diflerent up to the end of this 
verse. And hcre ends the literal meaning of ali that 
I say in this canzone, speaking to the celestial 
Intelligences. 



Ch AFTER XII. 

L FlNALLY, according to what the Ictter of this 
commentary has said above (when I divided this 
canzone iato its principal parts), I turn the face of 
my discourse to the canzone itself, aod speak to that' 
And in order that this [final] part may be more fully 
understood, I say that in ali canzoni it is generally 
called the Retarti^ [Tornata]^ because the poets [or 
reciters] who used it in the first place, made it so 
that the canzone being sung, with a certain portion of 
the song they could return to it But I seldom wrote 
it with this intention ; and that others may observé 
this, have seldom conformed it as much as is 



* Ecclet. T. 13. * Sce eh. 3 for thit divitioo. 

* l'he TfnuUa correspoodf to the Freoch VEttvy^ and is generali/ 
in the form of an addreie to the cantone itielf. 



f 
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\ nccessaiy in rhythm and in notes to the order of tt 

canzone; but I have employed it when anythir 
necessary to the embellishment of the canzone w* 
to be said, independent of its [general] meaning ; ; 
will be seen in this one, and in the others. Ar 
thereforc I say now, that the worth and beauty < 

\ I every discoursc are separate and diverse ; that the 

worth is in the meaning» and thcir beauty in tt 

I ( omament of the words; and both are delightfu! 

although their worth is very much more delightfi 
Wherefore, since it wouid be difficult to appreciate tt 
worth of this canzone, on account of the dififerei 
persons who speak in it (which necessitates carefi 
distinction), and the beauty is easily perceived, 
seemed to me necessary to wam the canzone th; 
others would think more about its beauty than aboi 
its worth. And this is what I say in this part 

8. But because it oftcn happens that in certa! 
conditions an admonition appears indiscreet, th 
rhetorician is accustomed to speak indirectly to other 
directing his words, not to him for whom they ai 
meant, but to another.^ And this is the metho 
actually observed bere ; for the words are addressc 
to the canzone, but the meaning to mankind. I sa; 
then, I believe, canzone, that they will be rare, th; 
\%few^ who will understand thee well. And I teli ti: 
reason, which is doublé. First, because thy speec 
is dark (I say dark^ for the reason already given ^ 



\ 



\ and difficult, because of the strangeness of the meai 
I ing. Tben I admonish it, and say, If by chanc 

* Cmv., iiL 10^ par. 3. 
^ ■ * That thcfs are tcTeial •peaken in dia poem, wlio moit be carefu) 

diitui8iiiilMd* 



\ 
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thou shouldest go where such persons are as appear 
to be doubtful of thy meaning/ do not bc dismayed, 
but say to them, Since ye cannot perceive my worth, 
at least behold my beauty. By which I mean 
nothing, as I bave already said, except this : Oh ! 
men, who cannot see the meaning of this canzone, at 
Icast reject it not ; but consider its beauty, which is 
great, as well in its construction, which concerns the 
{rrammarians, as in the order of its speech, which 
concerns the rhetoricians, and in the rhythm of its 
parts, which concerns the musidans. Which things 
can be easily seen in it, by those who look out for 
them. And this is the whole of the literal meaning 
of the first canzone which is set before us as 
the first course* [of our banquet]. 



Ch AFTER XIII. 

L SlNXE the h'teral meaning has been sufficiently 
explained, we bave now to proceed to the allegorical 
and true explanation.' And therefore, to go back 
again to the beginning, I say that when I had lost 
the first dehght of my soul (of which mention has 
been made above), I remained so absorbed in sorrow 




^ 



' " And sach doQbt cuinot be sohrcd by diote wbo are not id* a 
Mmìtar dc^ree Uie fikìthfttl of love ; and to Uiose wbo are, Uiat whidi 
wottld cxplain die doabtfnl woids is plain ; and tbereibie U wwld noe. 
be well for me to explain tbit dubioos passale, ieein^ tbat my «orda 
woold be in vaio, or ratber a up ecfl n ot u * (Viu AWwa, f I4)> 

' See Cimr., i t, par. 6. 

* Ifaay of tbe ooameataton tbink tbat tbe pait of tbts canaone 
wbicb coacc raa Daate't lìrrt lore bas oolr a litcnl «ranìng, and tbat 
tbe tcoQod pait alooc » botb litcsal aad aileBocicaL 
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that no comfort avaiied me. However, after soiik 
time, my mind, which was struggling to regain it! 
health, saw that it was necessary (as neither mine 
own nor others' consolation was of any avail) to try 
the pian which another disconsolate one had adopted 
to console himself. And I set myself to read thal 
hook of Boethius,^ not known to many, wherewith 
a prìsoner and banished, he had comforted himself 
And again, hearing that Tullius * had written anothci 
hook, in which, trcating of Friéiidship^ he had spqker 
consoling words to Lselius, a most excellent man, cu 
the death of his friend Scipio, I set myself to read 
that And although at first it was hard for me te 
understand their meaning, I finally made out as mucli 
as what art of grammar' I possessed, together witti 
some little intellectual power of my own, enabled me 
to do; by which intellectual power I had already 
bchcld many thtnf^s, as it were dreaming,^ as may 

bc fjc(^n in ihc T/''' Nmmh 

S. And just as If a man should go about lookiiiy 

for Silver, and apart from his purpose should find 
Kold (which Moiiio cicciiU citunn prcnnntncl, pcrhiip^^ 
not wllhout Divine ordliiaiicti) ; «u I, whu Muu^lit tu 
console myself, found not only a remedy for my 
tears, but sayings of authors and of sciences, and ci 
books ; considerìng which, I soon decided that 
Philosophy, who was the sovereign lady of thesc 
authorsy these sciences, and these books, was the 



> Di C0m§lmti4me Pkiluù^ia?- • Di AmkÙia. 

* See note on Gramtmar^ eh. i of this hook, par. 4. 



Sce§§3,9,t9, 23, 24, and 43 of the KÀIIfl AWmi Ibr thew TÌsion 
Thtt **iiiterieetnal power" of which Dante speaks, ieemsto «e io 
■Mu imihcr that power of aptrìtaal intuition (the Gmtii of tho ancicnU) 
IO which ho rcfm in eh. 5 of thia book« par. 5. 



* 
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supreme thing. And I imagined her as a noble lady; / 
and I could not imagine her as other than merciful ; ' 
wherefore so willingly did my thought dwcll upon 
her that it could scarcely be diverted from her. And 
on account of this imagination I began to go where 
she in truth showed herself, that is» in the schools of 
the religious and the disputations of the philosophers ; 
so that in a little while, perhaps thirty months, I. 
began to be so deeply aware of her sweetness, that 
the love of her banrshed and destroyed every other 
thought. VWherefore feeling myself raised above the 
thought of the first love to the virtue of this one, 
almost as if wondcring at myself, I opened my mouth 
in the words of the said canzone, setting forth my 
' condition under the figure of other .things ; because 
no rhyme in any vulgar tongue were worthy to 
speak openly of the lady whom I loved, nor were 
the hcarcrs sufficicntly prcparcd to bave readily 
iimloi'NtcHKl Iho liloral wonis ; nor wonld Ihcy bave 

put failh in llìc truc nicanini; as in the lìctitiou.s' 

because they were more ready to believe that I was 
(li^poscd tn thnt love than to this onc. I bc^^^an, 
tlMM'i«riiri*, liy HMylutfi " Y0 f»'/w, i^if^ìNjitHi^ tkf thir^i 
hcavin guide^^ 

3. And because, as has been said, this lady was 

the daughter of God, the Queen of ali, the most 

noble and most beautiful Philosophy, it remains to 

be seen who were these motive Powers, and what 

this third heaven. And first of this third heaven, 

according to the order followed And bere it is not 



\ 



' The^CrTiWMw sUnding liere Ibr the Hiirmi mctning, u oppoied to 
tbc ^Uis^fUmit which Dante has dcclarad to be the Imriignincìince. 
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necessary to go on dividing and explaining the letter ; 
because, having turned the allegorìcal words from 
their sound to their senso by the foregoing exposition, 
their meaning is sufficienti/ explained. 



Chapter XIV. 

L To see what is meant by the third heavcn, we 
must first see what I mean by the single word 
" heaven ; " and then we shall see how and why this 
third heaven was necessary to us. I say that by 
luaven I mean sciencc, and by Iuovìhs the sciences, 
because of three resemblances which the heavens 
bear to the sciences, above ali in order and number, 
which seem to correspond in them ; as will be seen 
in treating of this word ^ third." 

S. The first rescmblance is the revolution of each 
around its immovable [centre]. Because each movable 
heaven revolves around its centre, which, however 
forcible that motion may be, remains immovable;^ 



' Pteres, in hU BeatHa Sothia, ipves a table oT the allegorìcal 
heavens, taken from the Di Anima of Arìstotle, with the commen* 
taiT of AveiThoes, voi. viL, ed. Cùmmiùna of I56a Thereare here hut 
d^t ipheKS, and the San and 5lais are transposed. Thqr etand 

Senras particolarìa. 

Sensiis oomumai 

Imaginativa. 

Estimativa. 

Memorativa. 

Appetitiva. 

Irascitiva. 

InUUtctìva 



I. Lana. 
a. Mercarioi. 

3. Veneiii. 

4. Solis. 
e. Martti. 
o. lovis. 
2* SatomL 

and whidb f it tt tfi iw alio the " SuKitautwfMM ttpvwiutn itittlit tt iti 



ò \fl'*^*fì^'*pJL>'^L^^>^ 
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3. The sccond rcsemblancc is in thcir power ofV^ 
illumination. For as cach hcavcn illuminatcs visible 
things, so cach scicnce illuminatcs those that are 
intclligible. 

4. And the third rescmblance is in thcir [the 
heavcns'] conducting^ towards pcrfcction of things 
disposcd thcreto. Of which influcnce, in so far as it 
conccrns the primal pcrfcction,^ that is, material 
generation, ali philosophcrs are agrced that the 
heavcns are the cause, although they state it in 
different ways ; some that it comes from the motive 
Powers, like Plato, Avicenna,* and Algazel ; ' some, 



V 



To the eight spheret here given, Christian scholasticism (and Dante 
with it) added the ninth, or Pnmum AMile, and the tenth, or 
Empyrean^ while they transposed the heavens of the Sun and Man. 
The fact that the intelligence {inteUutìva animti pars) it located in 
the eighth heaven shows why Beatrice here voucnsafes to Dante her 
brightest amile and here alone he becomes capable of enduring iti 
tplendoar ; why the most important visioni appear to him bere, io that 
here he beholdi 

«< Ali the fniit 
Hanrested by the rolling of these spheres ; ** 

and why, finally, in this heaven, he b oonsecrated ai a loldier of the 
inteUigance for the benefit of human unity. 

" That motion which keeps quict 
The centre, and aU the rest about it moves." 

(Ar., ay. 106.) 

' For the two kindi of human perfection, tee Canv., L 13, par. 2. 

' Avicenna b put by Dante among the |[reat spirits 01 the Pagan 
Limbo i/#2/C, 4). He wai an Arabian physician of Ispahan, 980-1036. 

* AÌ*gatali, a Moilemj theologian, 1058-1111. Hit philoaophy was 
chancterised by a reveition from the metaphysical to the thcoloeìcal 
tta^ of thooght He Wrote a trcatise, caUed 7'kt DaMteiim ^ the 
PkUàwpkies^ againitt thie aooepted Aiiitotleiim of the day, and ipem 
bis lait yean abaorbcd m the oontemplative life of the Sn&k 
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from the stars (especially in the case of human souls'), 
Hke Socrates, and also Plato, and Dionysius the 
Academician ; and some from the celestial virtue' 

I which is in the naturai heat of the seed, like Arìstotle 

I and the other Peripatetics. 

5. And thus the sciences are the causes that bring 
about our second perfection ; for through their means 
we can speculate on truth, which is our ultimate 
perfection, as the Philosopher has said in the sixth 
of the Et/iics? when he says that the true is the good 
of the intellect* For these, as well as for many 
.other resemblances, we may cali science heaven, 
I 8. Now we must see why we say fhird heaven. 
Here we must reflect upon a comparison between the 
order of the heavens and that of the sciences. For, 
as has been said above, the sevén heavens nearest to 
US are those of the planets; then there are two 
heavens above these, movable, and one over ali the 
rest, motionless. To the first seven correspond the 
seven sciences of the Trivium and Quadrivium^ that 



* " He says the soal unto its star returns, 
Believing U to have been severed thenoe 
WhMever nature gave it as a torm.** 

(Ar., 4. 53.) 

{ "Forma hominis est anima rationalts** (Thomas Aquinasi Summé 

, JlUtLt p. U. qu. 164, art i). And C^mr., ir. ai, par. a» 

*' Ye who are livìng etery caute refer 
StiU to the hcaTens above." 

i (/W-i «^ ^') 

s «< jiie tutdrt Tirtne, being made a soul,** etc 
! (Ar/., 25. 5*) 

' * *'Thttb is the work of both the intellectnal paitt of the soul," 
I iji, natoa and dcare (Aristotle, Eihùs^ vi. a). 

} '* The people dolorous 

Who bave focecoiie the good of inteUect*" 

! (/li/:* > A) 

i . « Set Cmw.» ii. iSt iMur. 6. 
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is, Grammar, Dialectics, Rhetoric, Arithtnetic, Music, 
Geomctry, and Astrology.^ To the eighth spherc, 
that is, to the Starry Heaven, correspond Naturai 
Science, called Physics^ and the first of scicnces called 
Mitaphysics ; ' to the ninth sphcre corresponds Moral 
Science ; and to the Quict Hcaven corresponds Divine 
Science, which is called Theology. And the reason 
of ali this may be briefly seen. 

7. I say that the Heaven of the Moon resembles 
Grammar, bccause it may be compared with it For 
if we look closely at the moon, we see two things 
peculiar to it which we cannot sec in the other stars ;' 
onc is the shadow ^ in it, which is no other than the 
rarity of its body,' in which the rays of the sun cannot 
terminate and be reflectcd as in the other parts;* 
the other is the variation in its brightness, which now 
shines from one side and now from the other, according 



> Or Astronomy, lynonymous words with Dante. 

** Through sivtm doors I entered with thoe sages." 

(/*^, 4. Ila) 
' Cmv.^ L I, par. i. 

' Sion in the general seme, ai the moon is called " the fint star ** 
in Pmr^ a. la 

• " Under Seville 
Touches the ocean-ware. Gain and the thoms." 

(/il/, 9Q, 12$. ) 

(The shadow in the moon, popularly so called in Dante*s time. See 
the iMùnt'ÒHsk of " Moonshine '^ in ^ Aiidtummtr Nigh^s Dmm,) 

* Beatrice oonfutes this opinion of Dante's in /W*., a. 64, ^ ivy., and 
Dante himself retracts it in /*ar., aa. 139— 

" I saw the daughter of Latona shining 
Withoat that shadow, which to me was caose 
That once I had bdieved her rare and dense.** 

This oorrection of Dante*s is one of the proois that this pait at Icart 
ef the OmmU was written before the Pàradit^n 
^ " Into ttself did the eternai pearl 

Reccàve ns, cven as water doth reoeiire 
A ra/ of light, remaining stili nnbroken.** 

( Ar., a. 34.) 
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j as the sun looks upon it And these two propertìes 

mas Grammar ; because, by reason of its infinity, the 

> rays of reason do not terminate in some parts, 

especially of the words ; and they shine, now here, 
now there, in so far as certain words, certain declen- 
sionSy certain constructions, are [now] in use that 
formerly were not, and many were once that shall 
be again, as Horace says in the beginning of his 
Poetry^ where he says, ^ Many words shall be boro 
again that bave fallen out of use."^ 

8. And the Heaven of Mercury may be compared 
to Dialectics by reason of two of its propertìes : because 
Mercury is the smallest star of heaven,* its diametcr 
not being more than two hundred and thirty-two 
miles„ according to Alfergano,' who says that it is one 
twenty-eighth of the earth's diameter, which is ' six 
thousand five hundred mile& The other property is, 
that it is more veiled by the rays of the sun than Ì5 
any other star> And these two propertìes we iind 
in Dialectics; for Dialectics is of a smaller body 
than any other science, being entirely contained and 
completed in the amount of text found in the old art 
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* DiAfU Poei.^ 70, " Multa renascentitr qiue jam ceddere, cadentqne 
' Qofle Dime tunt in onore vocabula." 

> ** This little pUnet doth adora itself 

With the good tpirìts that bave active betn, - 
That fame and hoooar might come after «bem." 

(FàTé^ 6. Ila.) 

* Ahmed'bcn Kotsair, an Aralnan astronomer called Aìfergano, 
fton the city of Fereanah, in Sogdiana, where he was bora. He lived 

: j abont the middle 01 the ninth (? tentb) centnrjr» and wrote in Arabie 

; I a hook on Ck r wm^ Ug kmJ mmi Atirmf^mkml hiewunis^ txanslated into 

Latin la 114S. 

« "Thesphere 

Veiled for va mortala in aaother'a layi.** 

(Ar., $. 119.) 
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and the nei^;^ and is more veilcd than any other 
science, inasmuch as it proceeds by more sophistical 
and probable arguments than any other. ^ | 

0. And the Heaven of Venus * may be compared 
Rhetoric on account of two of its properties : one 
the brightness of its aspect/ which is most charmtng 
to look upon, more than any other star; the other t 
is its appearance, now in the moming, now in the l 
evening.'^ And these two properties hath Rhetoric ; • 
for Rhetoric is the most charming of ali the sciences,' 
this being its principal intention [i>. to charm or 
persuade]. It appears in the morning, when the 
Rhetorìcian speaks before the face of his hearer; 
it appears in the evening, that is, in retreat, when 
Literature, from a distance^ speaks for the Rhe- 
torìcian.* 

10. And the Heaven of the Sun may be compared to 
Arìthmetic for two of its properties : one is, that with 
its light ali the other stars are informed ^ ; the other \ 
is, that the eye cannot look upon it And these two I 
properties are in Arìthmetic, which illuminates ali the 



\ 



' Probably the Utle of tome old trcatise on Dialectici (Pedcruni). 

' '* That fiàrest sur that moveth tu to love." 

(Air/.. I. 19.) 

• " CjTthcrea beamed, 

Who with the fire of love leems alwayt bnming." 

(Awy., VI. 95.) 

* See Appendix L to eh. a of thit hook, on the "Epicyde-of 
Venus." 

* CtfiRp., u. 7, par. 4* 

* Rhetoric tpolnH is said to be like the morning sur, h^rt the 
lUtener, being in his presence ; and bthind him, lilce the evcning star, 
when the woms of an anthor are read, at a distance from hinu 

' *«He wboaU the world illmninates." 
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scicnces by its light ; ^ because ali their subjccts are 

considcred under some numbcr, and in con.sidcrìn<r 

thcm WG always procccd by numbcr. As in Naturai 

Science, the subject is the movablc body, which 

movablc body has in it ratio of continuity, and this 

has in ìt ratio of infinite number. And the chicfcst 

considcration in Naturai Science is to considcr the 

principics of naturai things, which are three : mattcr, 

prìvation,' and forni ; in which we pcrccivc Numbcr; 

not only in ali taken together» but also in each onc, 

to whom considereth subtiy, Wherefore Pythagoras 

/ (according to what Aristotle says in his first [book] 

\ on Pliysics *) puts odd and even as the principics of 

i naturai things, considering ali things as numbcr. 

jThe other property of the Sun we also sec in Numbcr 

/(of which Arithmetic is the science), for the eye of 

/ the intellect cannot look upon it ; because Number, 

considered in itself, is infinite, and this we cannot 

comprehend.^ 

IL And the Heaven of Mars may be compared 



/ 



' " A Min tbai one ami ali of them cnkimllcd, 
Kvcn as our own doth the lupcriml sti'hu.** 



(" Tki Piker Sion,'* Par.^ aj. yx) 
* PrivaihH iudcfined hy Aristotle as polcntial |iOBSCsiioa in one M:n»e 

of the word («ce AM,^ bk. iv., eh. aa). 
' Gittlitni says that this shouKl reacl AfHaphytkt^ as it is in the fifth 

cfaapter of that book that Aristotle quotes this tlieory of l'ythagoras. 

* ''Thott thinkcst that to me thy thought coth pau 
From Him who is the first, as front the unit, 
If that be kaown, my cut the Ave aad sax.'* 

(/V., IS. l^) 
^ Here the poet declares that from the perfect co^nitlon of absolutc 
vnitY we gain the knowledge of things, as fiom the dcar idea o( 
•mathenatioid unity procecds the intellectual vision of ali namber, in- 
dioatcd by the determhiation of the fiire and the six. This moit 
ampie eoooeptioii is the foandatloo of the acScnct of aumbers** (Efd- 
Gmh. dir Pkiku\. 
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* " Through the grou'vapoun Man growi ficry reti.*' 

(/=W/y., 3. 14.) 
•• Tlic ttar 
That ftccmcd io me more niddy than iu wont." 

(/ìsr., 14. 85.) 

' " Mam dniwi a vapour up from Val di Magra, 
Whìch is wilh lurbid cloudi envclopcd roun:l." 

(/n/., 34. 145.) 

* An Arabian astronomer, boni at Balka, in Turkestan, a. d. 805 ; 
dìcd 885. He wrote an inirodmeiUm Ì9 AUfnùmy^ and bai been 
thought to be the aothor of the hook on Mtitvn of whieh Dante apeaks ; 
bttt it wat more likely Albertus Magnai on M€tt§n whom tot poec 
qootes in Cmnt,^ ii. 23. 

' Giuliani and others think that Dante refen bere to a rcd croM 
lakl to bave been teen in the iky, above the Palano dei Priori, on the 
cfcniog of the catrance of Charici of Valois into Florence, Nofcmbcr 
4t IJOk 
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to Music for two propcrtics : onc is, its most bcautU \ f 

fui relation [to the othcr hcavcns]; for in counting 

up the movablc heavens, whcthcr wc bcgin at the \ 

lowcst or the highcst, this Hcavcn of Mars is the 

firth; it is the ccntre of ali, that is, of the first, 

the sccond, the third, and the fourth. The other is, 

that this Mars drics and burns thin^^s, bccausc its 

licat is likc that of fire ; and this is why it sccms to | r 

bc of a ficry colour,^ sonietimcs more and somctimcs 

Icss, according to thedestinyand rarityof the vapours 

which follow it,' and which often take fire of them- / 

sclves, as is laid down in the first hook of Metcors. ^^^ \ 

(And thcrefore Albumassar ' says that the kindling 

of these vapours signifies the death of kings and the 

change of kingdoms, because these are the eflects of 

the ascendency of Mars. And Seneca says there- 

fore that, on the dcath of the Empcror Augustus, 

there was secn on high a ball of fire. And in 

Florence, at the bcginning of its downfall, there was 

sccn in the air, in the figure of a cross,^ a grcat 
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quantity of these vapours, followers of the star of 
Mars.) And these two properties are in Music, 
wherein everything is relative, as we see in harmonized 
words and in songs; for the more beautiful their 
relation [to each other], the sweeter the harmony that 
results therefrom, which is especially beautiful in this 

, science, because this is its special purpose. Again, 
Music draws to itself the human spirits,^ which are 

: principally vapours of the heart, as it were, so that 
they almost cease to act ; so entirely is the s'oul one 
thing when it listens,* and the power of ali [the rest 
of the senses] secms to fly to that sensible spirit 
which receives sound 

/ 12. And the Heaven of Jupiter may be compared 
to Geometry for two properties : one is, that it moves 
between two heavens opposed to its good temperate- 
ness, that of Mars and that of . Saturn. Wherefore 
Ptolemy says, in the boolc before quoted,' that 

; Jupiter is a star of temperate complcxion/ midway 
between the coldness of Saturn' and the beat of 

! Mara. The other is, that among ali the stars it 



\ 

\ 

\ * Httt il, the tenscs. In the Viia Ntuva Dtnte spttks oAcn of 

i **lhei|Mriuorthecyct,''elc 

1^ > *' Whenever by dèUght or else hf paio, 

f That any faculty oi oait ottacki, 

The ioal therein doth quite abtorb i*jelf, 
It scemeth that do othor power it hceda.** 

(A»3r., 4. I.) 
* In Cm9,^ ìSL 3. 

* *' ThcBoe there appcared the tempcratenctt of Jore." 

(/W*., aa. 145*) 

. * Is the bcginaing of Aiy^^ 19, Dante icfen to the ooldncn of 

\ Satnra. Hit master. Brunetto Latini, calU it '* etnei, malienant, snd 

coMofnatac" And Viigil, in the Gmt^/, 1.335, qMaksofV'^j ' 
! Satnni.** 
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shows white, altnost as if silvered.^ And these things | 

are in the science of Geotnetry. Geometry moves 

bcUvcen two opposing things, as the point and the 

circlc (and I cali a circle, speaking generali/, every- 

thing round, whether in body or surface) ; because» 

as Euclid says, the point is the beginning of Geo- \ 

mctry, and, according to him, the circle is its most ' 

perfcct figure, and may therefore be considered its 

end. So that Geometry moves between the point 

and the circle, as between the beginning and the v 

end And these two are opposcd to its exactness ; 

because the point by reason of its indivistbility is 

ìmmeasurable,' and the circle by reason of its are . 

cannot be exactly squared,' and therefore cannot be 

measured with precision. And, again, Geometry is S 

most white, inasmuch as it is without spot of error, \ 

and most exact in itself and in its handmaid, which \ 

is called Perspective. 

13. And the Heaven of Satum has two properties, \ 
by which it may be compared to Astrology : one is, ' 
the slowness of its movement through the twelve / 



^ *' The whitencu of ihe temperate star." 

(/^r., 18. 6S.) 
"Tapìtcr 
Seemed there like Silver ali inUid with gold.** 

(/'or., 18. 96.) 

* Thb ts why the Deity is rcpresented as a p9ini, Par,^ 28. 16, 
'*A/MW/beheldI.'* Ibid., 41— 

*' My Lady said, * From that point 
Dependent is the heaven and nature alL' *' 

* " As the geometrìcian, who endeavoun 
To sanare the drclei and discovers not, 
By taldng thought, the prìndple he vrants." 

(Ar., 33. 133.) 

" The geometrìcian does not nnderstand the iquaring the ciide, bat 
he docs not Uwrefòce dispute it " (Di Jlfpm., iii. 3). 
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signs — for twenty-nine years and more, according to 

the AstrologcrSy are nceded for its revolution ; the 

other is, that Satum is high above ali the otbcr 

' planets. And these two properties are in Astrology; 

for in complettng its circle, that is, in learning it, a 

very great space of time is nceded, both on account 

of its demonstrations, which are more than those of 

any other scicnce, and on account of the cxperience 

ivhich is neccssary to proper judgment therein. And, 

moreover, it is highcr than ali the othcrs ; bccausc, as 

Aristotle says, in the bcginning of Tlu Soul^ Science 

' is of high nobility, because of the noblcness of its 

i subject and its certainty ; and this science, more than 

i any of those above named, is high and noble od 

/ account of its high and noble subject (which is the 

movement of heaven), and high and noble by its 

certainty, which is without any defect, as coming 

from a most perfect and most regular principia And 

if any conceive it to havc a defect, it does not belong 

to ity but, as Ptolemy says, comes of our negligencc 

and to that should be imputed. 



CliAl»TER XV. 

L After the comparìson I have nr.ade of the first 
seven heavens, we must proceed to the others, which 

(are three, as has been said many times. I say 
that the Stany Heaven may be compared to Physki 
on account of three of its properties^ and to Meta^ 
physics on account of other three ; for it shows to w 
two things that are visible in it — ^its multitude of stars 
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and its Galaxy/ that is, that white circle that the 
common pcople cali the Road of Si. James :^ and it 
shows US one of its poles, and kecps the other htdden ; 
and shows us a single motion from west to east ; and 
another, that it makes from east to west, keeps almost 
concealed from us. Wherefore it is in order first to 
make the comparison with Physics^ and afterwards 
with Metaphysics. 

SL I say that the Starry Heaven shows us many 
stars;' for accordinf;^ to what the wise men of Egypt 
havc seen, down to the last star that appears in their 
mcridian, thcre are saie) to be one thousand and 
twcnty-two clusters of stars, of which I spcak.^ And 
in this it bcars the greatest resemblance to Physics, if 
we study subtly these three numbers» that is, two and 
twenty and thotisafid, Bccause by two we understand 
the locai movement, which is necessarily from one 
point to another. And by twenty is signified the 
movement of modification ; for seeing that we cannot 
proceed from ten upwards without modifìcation by 
the other nine [figurcs] and itself, and as the most 
beautiful modifìcation .it can receive is that formed 



^ " Even as distinct with less and greater lights, 
Glimmeri bctween the two poles of the world 
The Galaxy, that maketh wise men doubt." 

{Par., 14. 97.) 

' Biscioni telb us that the Milky Way was once thought b^ the 
psople to be " a si^ ^ nicht " for the Dilgrìms going to the shrine of 
St. James of Gallicia ; whidi notion prooably arose from the similarity 
of sound between Caìatsia and Galiiaa. 

* '' Lights many the eighth sphere displays to you." 
'* llic foUowìng heaven, that hath so many eyes.** 
** The heairen wbkh lights so manifold make fair." 

(/Vm-., a.64, 115, ija) 

* Li. Of which / speakt and not oounting those thìut othcrs may 
tpcakoL 
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by itself, and the first which it receives is twenty, it is 
reasonable, therefore, that this number shouid signify 
the said movement And by tltousand is signified 
the movement of increase ; because in name it is the 
largest of numbers,^ and we can increase no further 
except by multiplying it And these three motions 
only are shown by Physics» as is demonstrated in the 
fifth [chapter] of its first hook. 

8. And by rcason of the Galaxy» this heaven has 
a great resemblance to Metaphysics. Because we 
must know that the philosophers have held divers 
opinions about this Galaxy,* For the Pythagoreans 
said that the sun at one time strayed from his path, 
and, traversing other paths not fitted to bear his beat 
set on fire the place where he passed, and left therc 
this appearance of burning. And I believe they wen 
influenced by the fable of Phaéton,' which is told by 
Ovid in the beginning of the second of his Metamor- 
phosis. Others said (like Anaxagoras and Demo 
critus ^) that the h'ght of the sun was reflected fron 
that part [of the heavens]. And these opinions the) 
proved and reproved with demonstrative reasons 
What Aristotle said about it we cannot exactly teli 
because his opinion is not the same in one translatior 



* For this rcason, says Perticarì, it is used frtjqucntly b]r Dante ss 
S]rnonym for an infinite number (see A/., 12. 71 ; and Fùr,^ 26. 7S). 

' llie nature of the Milky Way was long a matter of dispute, but t 
Aristotle must be given the credit of baving suspected that lu light wa 
formed by the conoourse of innuroerable stars (Aristotle, Mittort, i. 8). 

* See Ovid, A/et.^ ii. 1. Dante rcfers to the story of Phaeton scvcn 
tìmcs in the C0m$mdia (see Ittf*^ 17. 1071 Aw/.» 4. 7a; 19. iiS 
and /^., 31. 125). 

« These philosophers art both mcntioiicd by DaiU« amoog the sact 
òf ùm FacMi Uabo (/i/.t 4* 136). 
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as in the other.^ And I think this was a mistake of 
the translators ; because, in the new, he scems to say 
that it is a collection of vapours below the stars in 
that part, which always attract thcm ; and this does 
not seem to be the true cause. In the old, he says 
that the Galaxy is no other than a multitude of fixed 
stars in that part, so very small that we cannot dis- 
tinguish them, but from them proceeds that bright- 
ncss^ which we cali the Galaxy. And it may be that 
the sky in this part is thicker, and thcrcfore holds 
and reflects this light; and this opinion Avicenna 
and Ptolcmy appcar to share with Aristotle. Whcnce. 
sceing that the Galaxy is an efìfect of those stars 
which we cannot see, and understand only by their 
cfTccts, and as Metaphysics treats oT first substances, 
which likewise we can only understand by their 
cflects, it is evident that the Starry Heaven has a 
^cat resemblance to Metaphysics. 

4. Again, the pole which we see signifies things 
appreciable by our senses, of which, taking them as a 
whole, Physics treats ; and the pole which we do not 
see signifies immatcriaf things, not perceptiblc by the 
senses, of which Metaphysics treats ; and therefore 
this heaven has a great resemblance to both these 
sciences. Moreover,by its two movements it signifies 
these two sciences ; because, by the movement in 
A'hich it revolves daily and makes a new circuit from 

* This passage has bcen thoucht by many commentttors to prove 
[>ajite*s ignorancc of Greek ; bui Fraticelli thinks that, on the one nand, 
t may have been impoasible to procure the originai in Florence at that 
late, and, on the other, that Dante quotes Homer, whote poetryhe layi 
' it not translatcd into Latin '* (C^mv., L 7i pur. 4). 

* Albore refcrs cspeclally to the brightneii of éaom^ and is used in 
^^., 24. 145, for thedawn itself, but in the plural— ^'annunsiatrioc 
icfiU albori- 
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point to point, it significs those naturai, corruptible 
things which daily complete their course, and whosc 
matter changes from form to forni ; and of thesc 
Physics treats. And by the almost insensible move. 
ment which it makes from west to cast, one dcgrcc 
in a hundred years/ tt signifies those incorruptible 
things which had the beginning of their creation in 
God, and will have no end ; and of these Metaphysb 
treats. And therefore I say that this motion significa 
these [latter] things, because its revolution had a 
beginning and will have no end ; because to end the 
|i revolution would bc to return to the same point, 

which this heavcn will ncvcr do in the course of this 
movcmcnt For from the beginning of the worid, 
little more than the sixth part hath bccn traverscd ; 
and we are already in the last age of the world, and 
verily await the consummation of the celestial move- 
ment* And thus it is evident that the Starry 
heaven can, by many of its properties, be compared 
to Physics and to Metaphysics. 

6. The Crystalline Heaven (which has been already 
enumerated as the Primum Mobile^ has a very 



/ 



* *' Unto the ctrde that in heaven turns ilowest.** 
] , ( Ar/; 2. loS.) 

I ^ ' Gioliant sap that Dante believed the number of the elrct to bc 

\ already oompleted in his own tinie, and that th«« end of the world «as 

I BOI fiur oC Ile says of the lainU in Paradise {Par. jo. 131)— 

'* Behold ovr seats io full to orerflowins 
That here henceforward aie few people wanting t '* 
; On thia patnge Scaftaizini quotes St. Thomas Aquinas, who ssjrs» 

' \ ** Scd meliua didtur qnod toii Deo coffnttus namerus electonim » 

I * npcnm felicitate locandus, ut habet coUecta pfo vim ci deionctis ** 

t : (òtMMM Tht^L^ pw L qn. 23, art. l). 

' '*It8 motion is not bj anothcr meted, 
Bnt aU the ochm measuied aie by this.** 

(/Iv., 17, 115.) 
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evident resemblance to Moral Phflosophy ; because / 
Moral Philosophy, as [St] Thomas ^ says» in treating 
of the second [hook] of the Et/iics, prepares us for ali 
the other sciences. Because, as the philosophcr says, 
in the fifth of the Ethics^ legai justice * directs us to 
study the sciences, and commands, in order that they 
be not abandoned, that they should be learned and 
taught ; so the said heaven directs by its movement 
the daily revolution of ali the others, by which they 
ali daily receive and transmit here below the virtue 
of ali their parts. For if its revolution did not thus 
direct, little of their [the other heavens'] virtue would 
rcach hcrc bcIow, and little would bc sccn of thcm. * 
Whcnce, if we suppose it possible that this ninth 
heaven could stand stili, the third part of the heavens 



\ 



* St. Thomas Aquinas, known as the " Angelic Doctor," the most 
cclebratcd philosopher and thcologian of the Middle Agcs, was bom 
in 1227, near Monte Cassino, of a noble family. At the age of fi ve he 
was confidcd to the care of the monks at Monte Cassino, and after- 
wards cntcrcd the University nf Naples ; but, during bis residence there, 
ìnsisted upon renouncing the brilliant future markcd out for him, and 
bccoming, as Dante says, ** oncof the lambs of that holy flock conductcd 
hy St. Dominic.'' Having cntercd the Dominican Ordcr, he went to 
Colognc, where he studied under Albertus Magnus, and aftcrwards 
foUowcd bis great master to Paris, in order to complete bis studies 
with him. In 1248 he retumed to Cotogne as master in the college 
there for four ycars, when he was ordered back to Paris. He aftcr- 
wards went to Rome, and from there to Naples, whence, after two 
ycars* residence, he wai invited by Gregory X. to take part in the Council 
of Lyons, but on his wa^ there was, as Dante expresses it, *' thrust 
hack to heaven." He died March 7, 1274, and it was supp<»ed, of 
lx>ison adminislered by the orders of Charles of Anjou. Hb principal 
Works were the Summa Thtologica^ a commentary on the Scriptiircs, 
the Conira GcH/i/t\ and a Commintary upon ArisidU, Mach of 
I)ante*i philosophy and theology is taken from St. Thomas, whom he 
(|uotes many times in the Conviio^ uid mentions in the Commedia^ in 
Atr^., aa 69; Par.^ la 98, et stq.; e. 12, no, 114; e. I3t 32; 
e. 14, 6. See an ìntercstiDg sketch of him in Milman'i tìiti* Latin 
Ckrist,^ viiL ^5. 

* EtÀictt ▼. X. LiigaipMtìcc ÈM distingoiihed from uniptrtai. 
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|_would be stili invisible to every part of the earth;' 
and Satura would remain concealed for fourteen 
.years and a half frocn every part of the earth, and 
Jupiter would be hidden for six years, and Mars for 
. nearly one year, and the Sun for one hundred and 
eighty-two days and fourteen hours (I say days^ that 
is, as much time as so many days would measure) 
and Venus and Mercury, almost like the Sun, would 
conceal and show themselves ; and the Moon for 
fourteen days and a half would be hidden from ali 

!) • I people. Verily thcre would be bere below no pro- 

duction, nor life of animals nor of plants ; * there 

j I would be neither night nor day, nor week, nor month, 

nor year ; ' but ali the universe would be in disorder, 
and the movement of the stars would be in vain/ 
And in such wise, did Moral Philosophy cease, would 
the other sciences be hidden for a time, and there 
would be no production nor happy living, and in vain 
would they [these sciences] bave been wrìtten or 
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' If the daily rcrolution of the Starry Hearen were luspended (bj 

\ the iimiiobiUtjr of the ninth or Crystalline sphere), there would renuin 

I ooly its Almost insensible revolution of one aegree in a hundred jrear», 

. IO that np to the time of Dante (accordine to hit idea of the date oif 

' creation) not even the third part of the itcllar iphere would have been 

j Mco thróttriiottt the tnhabited earth, and the pUneU would be hidden 

I lor half of Sidr revolution!. 

} * ** The soul of every brute and of the pianta,' 

\ Sf ^^ potential temperament attracta 

Ine ray and motion of the holy lighta." 

(Ar., 7. 139.) 

' *' Ita BDotion is not by another meted, 
But aU the othen measuied are by this.** 

(Ar., ay. US.) 

* **Miicli virtue in the heavens would be in vain. 
And almoit every power below bere, dead." 

(/kr., la 117.) 
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discovercd of old* Whcrefore it is vcry evident that 
this hcaven may bc compared with Moral Philosophy.^i 
6. Again, the Empyrean Heaven, by its peace,"V^ 
rescmbles the Divine Science»* which is full of ali \ 
pcace; which sufTers no dispute whatsoever of 
opinions or sophistical arguments, by reason of the 
most excellent ccrtitude of its subject, which is God. 
And of this He said to His disciples, " My peacc I 
give unto you : my peace I leave with you," ■ giving 
and bcqueathing to them His doctrine, which is this 
scicnce of which I speak. And of it Solomon says/ 
"There are threescore queens, and fourscore con- 
cubines, and youthful handmaids without number. ' 
My dove, my undefiled, is but one." He calls ali 
the [othcr] sciences queens, and faithful servants,* 



* T^ngfellow translates thin pa.vage (see note to his Divine Comedy^ 
P* 699), " in vain wouid he the writinp^ or discoveries of ant.'quity.** 

■ Theology, or the Science of the Divine. • John xiv. 27. 

* Song of Solomon vi. 8, 9. Here we bave a most intcrcsting 
corres{x>ndence with § 6 of the Vita Ntwva^ where Dante says, 
"About the same time that this lady (whom he had seen midway 
Mwecn himself and Beatrice) Rerved as a screen for so much love on 
my part, there carne to me a desire to record the name of this nohlest 
one, and to accompany it with ntany ladies* names, and especially with 
the name of this genllewoman. And I took the namcs of sixty^ the 
faireit in that city where my lady was placed by the will of the Lord 
most high, and I composed an epistle in the form of a sirvent^ which 
I will net transcribe ; and I should not have mentioned it but to say 
that in composing it this marvellous thing happened, that in no other 
namber would m^ lady's name suflfer itself to be placed among the 
namcs of these ladies, except the ninth, " Dante identifies the *' queens '* 
with the sciences and the heavens, and hence apparently tdentifies 
Beatrice in this passage with Moral Science, leaving 'the Divini Science 
to be identified with the tenth or Empyreal Heaven, and with " the 
deve^ the mm;" answering to the " Wisdom " of the Convito, the trae 
bdy of Dante, the Contemplative Life, or second Beatitade, in 
distinction to the Active Life, or first Beatitnde. 

* In the originai, drude. The word drudo carne orìginally from the 
Old German trùt, drùd, from triuwi, trae or faithfìil, and mcant first 
a trae and iaithful scnraat, St. Anthony bcing callcd ** the dmdo of 
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and handmaids;^ and this he calls a dave^ because 
it 18 without blemish of strife ; and this he calls 
'ftrfeet^ bccausc it maicca us» bchold pcrfcctly that 
Truth * in which our soul finds rest 

7. And thereforc, reasoningout thus thecomparison 
of the heavens to the scicnces, it may be seen that 
y the third heaven I mean Rhetorìc, which is 
compared to the third heaven, as appears above. 




Chapter XVI. 

1. BY the rcscmblanccs spokcn of, it may bc sccn 
who thcsc motivo Powcrs are to whom I speak ; that 
they are the motivo Powcrs of this [third heaven] ; 
even as Boiithius and Tullius, who by the swectncs.4 
of their spccch sent me, as has becn said above, 



Olir Lord Jesus Christ" Then it carne to be uscd by the troubadoun 
in tbe sense of knif^ or cavaliere the tnie and faithfol senrant of « 
lady ; and finally, with thedecayof chivalry, sauk to xts present dcbased 
sense of *' a lover»" in the lowest signtficance of the vmrd. In Dante's 
lime it was used in both ways. He himself employs it in the bad sense 
in inf,<t iS. 134, and Purg,^ 32. 1^5 (translated by Longfellow 
1; *' paiamoor **), and in the good sense m Àr., 12. 55, where he calls 

> St. Dominic *'the faitbful Tover of the Christian faith.*' Here Long- 

I{ fellow goes against ali the Italian authorìties in using the ezpression 

*'amonnu paramour." 
' > '* Bat as one who delights in mnsic, in geometry, in gramolar, in 
{} rhetoric» allows himself to Im ensnared bjr love of hese handmaidens, 

() and for them neglects philosonhy, their mistress ; so another, absorbed 

} in the love of jMiilotoph^, wnich is the discipline of the active life, 

abaadom wisdom, which is the sdenoe of tbe causes of ali thin« human 
S and divine^ and the mistren of philosophy * (Clemens Ales., 5frvw«te, 

i Uh. L). 

! > «'The Thith» in which aUintelleculindrtst.'* 

I j {Pmt^ aS. 108.) 

^ *« Nevcr sated is 

Onr ÌDtelkct« onlcsi th« Tnah illume It.*' 
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to the love, that is, to the study, of this most noble 
lady, Philosophy, by means of the rays of their 
star, thnt is, by the writinfrs of Philosophy ; sincc in 
cvcry scicncc the writtcn word is a star fillcd with 
iight, which rcveals to us that scicnce. And this 
bcing explained, we may see the true meaning of the 
first verse of the canzone aforcsaid, both by means of 
the litcral and of the allcgorical exposition. And 
by means of this samc exposition, the second verse 
may bc sufficicntly undcrstood, as far as the part 
which says, " This showed anotìur Lady unto me'* 
Whcrc it shouid bc known that this lady is Philo- 
sophy, who is truly a lady full of swcctncss, adomed' 
with virtuc, wondcrful in knowlcdgc, glorious in 
liberty, as the third hook, whcrc it trcats of her 
nobìlity, will set forth. 

2. And thcn whcrc it says, " 1/ any wonld sahia- 
tion find, Lei htm but fix his asking eyes on lurs^' 
the eyes of this lady are her demonstratiotis} which, 
directed to the ^y^ of the intellect, enamour the 
soul, freed from ali human conditions.' Oh, most 
sweet ànd inefìfable looks, and sudden captors of the 
human mind, who appear in the demonstrations, that 
is, in the ^yt% of Philosophy, as she discourses with 



* In hook ili. ch. 8 the " eyes and smile " of his lady are commented 
upon, and in the same hook, ch. 15, thcy are explained : " The eyes 
of Wisdom are her demonstrations, whereby one sees the tnith most 
cenainly, but her penuasions are in her smile. . • • And in these 
two is lelt tbat bighest felidty of beatitnde which b the chicf good in 
Paradise.** 

' Giuliani reads, *< free in ali her aetions^ bat the expressìon seems 
to correspond with Pctrarch's Une, " ScÌ9Ui da tutti qttalitati umam ; " 
and in the next parajpraph we bave the soni **free from doobt,** etc, 
as well as in the itrtainty refenod to in the paraeraph from book iii. 
ch. 15, quoted above. 
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her servants!^ Verily in you is salvation,* making 
blessed him who looks upon you, and saving him 
from the death of ig^orance and vice. 

8. Where it says, " If he fear noi the angiiish of 
deep sighs^ it is to be understood, if he fear not the 
labour of study, and that strife of doubt, which in 
the beginning' spring, ever multiplying, from this 
lady's looks, and then, her light continuing, are dis- 
sipated, almost like little morning clouds before the 
face of the sun * and the accustomed intellect remains 
free and full of certainty, like the air, purged and 
enlightcncd by the rays of noon. 

4L The third verse, again, is explained by the 
literal exposition as far as where it says, ** Afid my 
soul wepC Hcrc we should attend to the moral, 
which may be observed in these words : That man, 
for the sake of a greater friend, should not forget the 
Services rendered by a lesser one, but if it be neces- 
sary to follow one and abandon another, he ought 
to follow the better one, abandoning the other with 
some honest expression of grìef ; whereby he gives 
reason to the one he foUows, to love him ali the 
more. 



f ; 
I 



' Drudi nied as in previons chapter (see note 5, p. 121 ). 

* Here " salute " U used in the sense of sah/aiiou. In the VUa A^«m«, 
I 10^ *' this moftt noble lady, the dcstroyer of ali thi vices and queen 
of the virtnes, refused me her most sweet saiutaiion (' salate *), in which 
lav aU UT bostitude." In C&mv,^ iii. 15, Dante explains that when he 
sald liis lady (Philosophy) was cniel to him, and smiled noi on hxnit 
he meant that he could not see her persuasioni, nor undersiand her 
dcnoostimtiona. 

. ' **Theiefore sprìngs np, in fashion of a thoot, 
Dottbt at the foot of tmth.*' 

{Piar^ 4. 13CX) 

* *' As the MU of mnimcr diiaipates the clouds.** 

(Di Mm^ SL I.) 
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6. Thcn whcre it says, 'M«rf to miru eyes** it 
mcans no other than to cali that hour momentous ^ 
when the first demonstration of this lady entered the 
eycs of my intellect, and was the most immediate 
cause of this love. And where it says, " SMch as //' 
is meant the soul freed from low and base delights, 
and vulgar customs, and gifted with genius and 
mcmory. And then it says, " it/VZf//i,*' and after- 
wards, " wrought my death^* which seems contrary . 
to what has bcen said above of the saving power of \ 
this lady. Wherefore we must notice that bere one 1 
sidespeaks, and there the other; disputing in diverse C 
ways, as we bave set forth above. Whence it is no / 
wonder that we find here a yes, and there a no^ if 
we notice carefully who goes up and who down.* 

6. Then in the fourth verse, where it says, " a spirit 
of lovel^ is meant ** a thought bom of my studies." ( 
Therefore be it known that by Love in this allegory |^ 
is always to be understood that study which is the 1 
application of the enamoured soul to that thing of 1 
which it is enamoured.' Then where it says. " Such ^ 



' Forti^ interpreted \ff Giuliani ts meaning Tiolent, powerful, or 
efTcctive ; by Fraticelli, terrìble or sorrowful ; by Pederzini* high or 
i&ii;hty, leems to me to be best lendcred by '* momcatoui,'* in the 
sense of tolemnly tmportant. 

' That is, who conquers and who fails in this strife. 

' Vita Nueva^ § 25, Dante says, " It may here be objected by some 
one worihv to express ali such objections, and from what I bave said 
of Love, tnat I bave spoken of it as if it were a real thing, not only as 
an inteìlectual substance, bnt as a corporea] substance. Which is. in 
reality, false, because Love is not of itself a substance, but an acciUv-nt 
in substance," etc Compare this with | ao, where Dante qnotet 
Guido Guinioelli, and says, " Love and the gentle {noèU) heart are bat ^ 

one thing." In Cmv., iiL la (see note 3 par. a). Love is defined as 
the tiuJjr given to gain the love of this lady ; in the fonrteenth chapter 
of the same hook, it is said that '* Philosophy has Wisdom for material 
mbject, and Love Ibr fom," and that ** Love is pan of Philoiophy ; ** 
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i miracUs of beauty thou shalt see^^ it declarcs th : 

I <hrough ber shall bescen thcse miracles of beaut 

j and says truly that the beauty of marvels is to s 

I the causes of them ; which she dcmonstrates, as in 

I the begfaining of the Metaphysics^ the Philosopher 

I seems to feel» saying that by the sight of these 

beauties do men begin to be enamoured of this lady.^ 
( And of this word "marvels" we shall speak more 

fuUy in the following boolc* AH that follows in 
! this canzone has been sufHciently explained by the 

former exposition. And thus, at the end of thù 
second book, I say and affirm, that the lady with 
whom I was enamoured, after my first love, was the 
most beautiful and most virtuous daughter of the 
Emperor of the Universe/ tò whom Pythagoras gives 
the name of Philosophy. And bere ends the second 
Book, which is set forth as the first course [of this 
Banquet]. 



whilc in book iv. cfa. i it ii defined "aocording to the unanimotts opinion 
of the wise men who discottne of htm, . . . as that which urìngi 
together and unitcs the lover with the beloved," which anawen to ih< 
definition in eh. 2 of book iii., " Love, taken in itt inu sense, is ne 
othcr than the spirìtiial union of the ioal with the beloved object** 

* Afitf., Li. ' C^ivtr., iiL 14. 

' See note 4, eh. 6^ par. x, of this book, and last par. of Cmv., iiL 
la, *^0h, most noUe and .exceUent heart, that hath commonion witb 
the Bride of the Empeior of Heaven 1 and not only Bride, hot mosi 
bckyvcd Sistcr and Daaghtec" ,. 



BOOK III 



CANZONE IL' 



Love, that within my mind doth hold disooitne 
or this my Lady, fiUcd with strong desire 
Doth often teli me wondroui things of ber, 
The mind, bewildered, fails to comprehend. 
])ut tuch sweet music soundeth in his wordt, 
My soul that listcns, and that fcels their power, 
Saiih, ** Woe is me, who cannot teli agam 
What I ha ve heard of thi« dear Lady mine ! '* 
And certcs it befìts that first I Icave 
(Wouid I repeat what I do hear of her) 
Ali that my intellect cannot comprehend. 
And out ol that I undersiand grcat part, 
Because I know not any fittine words. 
Therefore, if my poor rhymcs are full of faulti, 
And cannot fitly celebrate hcr praise, 
Blame my inadequate power» nrst of ali, 
And then our tpeech, that hath not force enongh 
To teli again ali Love himself hath said. 



2. 



The lun, that dailv drcleth round the world, 
Sees nought so nome as in that blest hour 
He shines upon the place wherein doth dwell 
That Lady, of whom Love doth talk to me. 
AU the celestial Powen gaie on her, 



' The resemblances between this cansone and the first of the Fi/a 
Nutva are so great, that I bave inserted a trmnslation of the latter as 
to Appendix to this hook. 
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And ali ber futhful loven bere below 

Find her within their thoughu» whene'er it be 

That Love hatb madc tbem feel her ' perfect pcaee. 

And He wbo Rives her, taketb such deligbt 

In ber sweet being, He informetb her 

Witb Hif own natare, more than we can daim. 



{ ' And tbac pure spirìt of ben, 



Tbat from on hicb receives sucb boline»,' 

Shines tbrough the mortai Trame wherein ihe dwellt. 

And by her beauty is made manifett. 

And the ejres of those on wbom ber ligbt doth 

Send mesuengen to the heart filled witb detire, 

Tbat take tbe air again in form of ugbs. 



And Power divine descendt to dwell in ber, 
Al in tbe ancel tbat beholds \Vi% face ; 
-«And let the lady fair wbo doubts my word, 
i I Go wbere sbe coes, and study ali ber ways. 

There wbere the spcaks, descends 
A ipirìt from heaven, tbat compelletb faitb ; 
For tbe high virtne tbat resides in ber 
Is oCber tban tbe little we possess. 
Tbe actions sweet she sbows to otber roen, 
Go calling Love to put eacb one to proof, 
In sucb a voice as seems bis very own. 
Of ber it may be said : Noble is tbat 
In evciy lady foond, tbat's found in ber ; 



* Sce CiNW., iiL 13, par. 2, wbere Dante explaìns tbat it is *' tbe pe« 
of thit iatfy** to wbicn be rcfers ; otherwise the originai is extreme 
ambiguoasy and migbt mean the peace of Lmfe, 

' òa/tUtf wbtcb is bere uscd. to express the boliness of God 1 
inparted to " tbis lady," is uscd by Dante in almost as many wayt i 
•mort. As Renier bas pointed out, be seems U> purpoielv oonfoon 
1 a uJuU witb la uUhU (tbe fonner baving more properly the meanin 

' of sahilatioo, and tbe latter of bealtb or salvation) ; and in lonnet 1 

of tb« CamamUn (Ed. Frat.) he uses the latter word in boch sensa i 
the cowse of a lew lines^ 



** To wbom wai worthy, gave she ber tabUe 
Witb those dear eyes of hers, sweet and mfld, 
Filling tbe heart of eacb witb boliness. 
I think tbat she was bom in heaven above. 
And to tbis eartb for oar tahmtim^ cane x 
And bleasèd is he wbo nny ncar her be." 

(Sce MU to par. 6» eh. 8,tbook iL) 
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And ialr, io &r as it roiemblef ber.* 
And we may ny cif her : Her ospect wins 
Our iwìft consent to scemine mirades : 
And thns she strengthenech thU fiùlh of oiuB| 
Af was from ali cternity oidained. 



"^That vhtch we read in her iweet countenaocet 
Speaks to 1» of the joys of Paradise ; 
In thoae dear eyes, I say, and that sweet smil^ 
Which bringeth Love to her, as to his home. 
Thcir brightness overpowers our intellect 
As the sun's rays dazzJe a feeble sight. 
Nor can I bear to fix mine eyes on her, 
And thcrefore must content me with brìef speech. ^ 

Her beauty raineth little flames of fire. 
Full of a spirit that inspiret love. 
And in our nature quickens ali good thoughts ; 
Destroving, like the thundcrbolt from heaven, 
The inbom vìces that make others vile. 
Wbence, if a lady bear her beauty blamed, 
Because it shows not stili and meek ' enough, 
Let her l)ehold tranquillitv's* sweet self. 
For this is she who hnmbleth the perverse. 
And was the thooght of Him who moves the worlds. 



I 



s. 



Canzone mine, methinks in contrariwise 
Thou speakest, to a sister * that thou hast ; 
For this same Lady thou dost paint so meek, 
She calleth cmel, and full of high disdain. 
Thou knowest the sky is ever clcar and bright, 
And of itself is never shadow there, 
But to our eyes» for all*sufficient cause. 



That ali that's fair od cartb resembìes ber.** 

(Guido Gnimoem.) i 

' See note to first canioae, ver. 3, for umiU (or " meek "), used in i 

ihe sense of •• peaceful." 

* By the sUitr Canutu Fraticelli thinks the tcnth BùUéia ia meant, | 

bttnnninfif— 

" Ye who do know how to discoarM of love,** t 

as Dante alludet to the oompositioii of a BmUaia on hit lady's cmelty 
in eh. 9. of thit hook. (For the Sailata^ aee the Appenduc lo thit 
ctuone.) 
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The start ^ themselvcs feem sometimes half dbioired : 
And therefore, when thv lister calU ber pioud, 
« Do noe constder what she says as tnitb« 

Bttt only tiich as seemeth tnith to her ; 
* Bccattse my soni did fear, and fears her stili. 

So that ali things to me seem fiUed with soom, 
Wherever she may bend her e3res on me. 
1 And thos excose Uiyself, if necd there be ; 

And when thoo canst, present thyself to her. 
And say to her, " Madonna, if thou wiltt 
1*11 tpcak of tbee wherever I may go." 
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I APPENDIX TO CANZONE II. 

BALLATA X. 

r 

r 

(See p. 129, note 3.) 

I. 

Yb who do know bow to disoourse of love^ 
' Now listen to my ballad pitifal, 

[ That of a scomfol lady speaks to yott, 

Wbose power hath quitc deprìved me of ali heart' 



So grcat disdain she shows to ali who gaze 
Upon her, that they lower their eycs for fear ; 
Sinoe firom those eyes of ben seems to gleam 
The pictured form of cntelty itself. 
And yet within they bear an image sweet* 
That makes the gentle soul say, '* Pity me 1 " 
So strong ita power, wbererer it b seen, 
It draweth sighs from the beholder's heart.* 

* Fimticdli thinks Dante bere says ^ the star," meaning the san ; bs 
it seems to me more probable that it is one of many instances where b 
vses the singular for the pbnd— «s, for example, in the secood canson 
of the Viia Nmva^ whera he vses the siognlar in the poem, the x^v 
in the praee (i 23). See also hook iiL eh. 9^ par* 5. 

* See stanai 5,lincs 1^ of Canscoe IL 
' ' ** Love " (see next stana). 

* See kst two lines of aeoond stana of Cansooe IL 
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She seems to say, " Never will I be meek 
To any one who gaseth in mine eyet ; 
Seeing I bear there that most noble Lord ' 
Whose arrows keen thou hast already felt.* * 
And certet I believe she guardi him there 
To gase upon, whene'er it pleaseth her. 
So is a Yirtuous lady wont to do 
When that she secs her honour it asiailed.' 



Nor can I hope that somewhat mcrciful 
To others she will ever show herself ; 
5>o cniel is she in her beauty's pride, 
This lady, who doth feel Love in her eyes. 
Bttt though she may endeavour Love to hidci 
And keep his comfort shut away from me. 
Stili the fieroe power he himielf doth give 
Arms my desires against her disdain.* 

{CatuMÙrt, Ed. Fnt., p. 156.) 



FIRST CANZONE OF THE "VITA NUOVA," 



Ladies who bave intelligence of love, 
Of mine own lady I would speak with you ; 
Not that I think to finish ali her praise, 
Dut wottld discourse of her to case my mind. 



» ' 



I 



" And to begin, I cali npon that Lord 
That dwelleth ever in my lady's eyes." 

(Canzone IH. ver. i.) 

And in the explanation of this verse, hook iv. eh. a. Dante lays bere, l 

" I cali upon Tm/àf Tnith being that Lord who dwells in the eyes, 

that is, the demonstntions, of Philosophy/' ** she bcing the loving use 

of Wisdom." ' 

* I bave followed Witte's snggestion in reading ** che v'ha fiato ** } 
instead of *' che m'ha fatta" i 

' That il, she is wont to be oold and disdainfiiL ! 

* These last two lincs are very ambiipious, hot I bave endeavouxcd 
to take that. meaaing moit in harmooy wuh tbe context* 
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I say that, thinking over ali ber worth, 
t Love maket himsclf io swectly to be felt, 
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That if mj courage do not fail me here, 
I should by my diacoune make ali men lovct 
Nor do I wisb to speak io loftily 
As to aflnght myself from mine intcot ; 
But of ber noble state I wisb to treat, 
And of berself, in ligbt and simple woids, 
Ladies and loving maidens, now witb you ; 
Tis not a thing for speecb witb any else. 



j j An angel spake oat witb divine intent, 

\ I And ttid, " O Sire, in tbe world we see 



A miiade in action, wbicb proceeds 

From out a soni whose ligbt sbines evcn bitber. 

And Heaven, that lacketb for no otber tbing 

Save only ber, dotb pray its Lord for ber. 

And ali tbe saints do cry aloud to Tbcc.** 

Pity alone defends our part in ber, 

Since, hearing of my lady, God did say, 

*' My well belovid, sufler that in peace 

Yoar bope remain, so long as pleasetb me, 

Tbere wbere one dwells wbo drcads tbe loss of ber - 

And wbo will teli tbe wretcbed souls in beli, 

*Mine eyes bave seen tbe bope of ali the blót."* ^ 

3- 

My lady is desired in tbe high beavens : 

Mow, tberefore, woold I teli you of ber wortb. 

I say— wboe'er would noble lady seem 

Must go witb ber ; Ibr wben sbe walks the w»y. 

Love CBstetb sncb a frost on evil hearts, 

That ali their tbongbu are chilled, and perish tbere, 

\Vbile sncb as may cndure to look on ber, ■ 

Must eitber beeome noble or else dicu 

And if it may be some one wortby u 

To gase on ber, be feeletb ali ber power. 

And finds bis soii]*s salvation come from ber« 

Hnnbling hhn so that be ibigets ali wrong. 

And God Ibr gmater graoe batb givcn ber tbit— 

Tbat MM on c»d iU who bave talkcd witb ber« 



i 
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Love saith conceming ber, '* A mortai thing 

How can it be io lovely and so pure ? " 

And gazing on ber, to bimself doth swear j 

A new creatioD God wouM make in ber. 

She bath that oolour almost like a pearl, | 

Wbich fits a lady, but not to cxoess. | 

To ber belongs ali good Nature can give« i 

And by ber beauty ts ali otber proved ; 

Wbile fiom ber eyes, wbere'er sbe turni ber gaie^ 

Spirits of love do issue, ali aflame, 

Piercing the eyes of wboso looks on tbem, 

To find tbeir way directly to tbe beart. ! 

And you will see Love pictured in ber smile» 

Wbence none can look upon ber steadiastly. 

5- 
Canzone, I know tbat thou wilt go to speak 
To many ladies, wben I bave sent tbee fortb ; 
So now I bid tbee, baving brought tbee up 
As Lovft's own daughter, young and mcek and mild, . 
That whomsoe*er thou meetest thou sbouldst pray, 
*'Teacb me the way to go ; for I am sent 
To ber, in wbose pralse I am so adomed.** 
And if thou wouldst not bave thy joumey vaio. 
Do not abide where vulgar people are ; 
But seek to make thy bidden meaning dear 
Only to man or woman courteous, 
Who will conduct tbee by a speedy road. 
And thou sbalt find Love dwelling where she dwells ; 
To botb commend me, as beboveth tbee. 



Chapter I. 



L As we bave said in the last hook, my second 
love had its beginning in the compassionate looks of 
a lady ; ^ which love then, finding my life responsive 

* Here Dante begins, as in tbe previous book, witb tbe Uteril trans 
isiion, and then proeceds to the allegorìcal. Compare 1 36 of the VUa 
A«nw (set Appendix IL to hook iL eh. a). 
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to its ardour, like a Are» from a small, kindied into a 

great flame ; ^ so that not only waking, but slceping. 

its light shone in upon my brain.' And how great 

was the desire to behold her, with which love inspired 

me, can be neither told nor understood. And this 

desire was not for her alone, but for ali persons 

having any relation with her, either by acquaintance 

or kindredA/ Oh 1 how many were the nights when 

,-^he eyes of others were closed in sleep, that mine 

.' were gazing fixedly on the habitation of my love ! ^ 

: i And as such a rapidly growing fire must needs burst 

/ i out (for it was impossible that it shouid remain con- 

[ ) cealed), I was seized with a desire to speak of 

love, which I could no longer restrain. And though 

I could get but little help from my own counsel, 

nevertheless either by the will of love or mine own 

readiness, I sought this [counsel] many times, and so 

deliberating, saw that, speaking of love, there'was no 

more beautiful nor more profitable discourse than 

that which commends the person beloved. 

* " A liulc ^uk u followed by great flamc** 

( Ar. I. 34.) 

" This the bcginning is, this is the spark 
Which afterwards dilates to Yivid flame* 
And like a star in heavcn, is sparkling in me.** 

(Per. 34. MS*) 

* '* The divine delight which shone upoL me." 

(/W^.27. 9S) 
* This referenoe of Dante's to the '* acqaaintances " and '* kindred ** 
of PhikMophy majr possibly explain his mention of the faiker and 
ArwO^.of Beatrice in the Viia ìfuova (see |§ 22, 33, and 34>. 

* *' O Tiigins holiest I if ever hnnger, 
Vigils, or cold for yon I bave endnred, 
Mjr naed impels me thetr reward to daim.^ 

See aJao eh. 9, wheie he speaks of the fatigne of his stndics, and hi* 
cpistlct to Movelk> Malaspma and bis Fiorentine friend, wbere he 
speaks of bis "assidooos mediutions cu the tbings of heavcn and 
«onb,** and ''Ibe labovr of nnicmittinpstod/,* 
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3. And in this deliberation I was guided by three 
reasons ; of which the first was self-respect, which 
is the orìgin of ali the others ; for, as ali can see, 
there is no more lawful nor courteous method of 
doing honour to one's self than by honourìng one's 
friend ; because, as there can be no friendship between 
thosc who are dissimilar, where we see friendship 
there must be.likcness ; and where there is likeness, 
praise and reproach must be common to both. And 
from this réason we may learn two grcat Icssons : one 
is, net to desire any viciousj)erson as a friend, because 
men would form a bad opinion of him who sought 
the friendship of such a one ; the othcr is, that iio 
one should blame his friend in public, because in so 
doing he but puts his fìnger in his own eye, [as wc 
see] if we talee due notice of the preceding reason. 

3. The second reason was the desire for theduration 
of this friendship; whence we must knoW that (as 
the Philosopher says in. the ninth of Ùi^JEtlUcs \ in ( 
the frien dship of pcrsoas ofjjncqua|_stati^n^ some 
mutuai relation is necessary for its preservation which 
should reduce thaLdis$imiIarìt>r as -much as possible, 
as in the case of^^^astfiL^nd Lseryant--^ For although 
the servant cannot render to his master such benefìts 
as he receives from him, he ought, nevertheless, to 
return the best he can by such solicitude and 
promptness, that that which is unlike in itself 
becomes like by the demonstrations of good will, 
which show friendship, and congna^d preserve it 
Therefore I, considering myself lowèrthan this lady, 

* Book ix. cb. I, Arìstotle tpcdcs of a ccrtain ledprodty whkh 
mttst exiftt in casct of dutimiUr friendihtpt, in ofder to presenre thcm. 
And tee Dantc's iMUr U Ctm Cnutde^ por. 3* 
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and seéing tnyself benefited by ber» endeavour to 
praise ber to tbe best of my ability, which, if not in 
itself equal to ber, at least sbows tbe ready will that 
would do more if it could, and tbus makes itself more 
like tbis gentle lady. 

4. The tbird reason is an argument of foresight; 
because, as Boetbius says, ^ it is not enougb to set 
only tbat wbicb is bcfore our eyes, tbat is» tbe prescnt, 
/' and tberefore we are given foresigbt, wbicb looks 
beyond to tbat wbicb may bappcn."^ I say that 
I tbougbt I migbt bave been reproacbed for light- 
mindedness by many bebind my back, wbo had beard 
tbat I bad cbanged from my first love. Wberefore, 
to take away tbis reproach, there was no better 
argunlent tban to teli wbo tbis lady was wbo bad so 
cbanged me. For by ber excellence may be gaincd 
some conception of ber power, and by tbe under- 
standing of ber éxceeding power it may be compre- 
bended bow any steadfastness of soul migbt be sbaken 
by ber; and tberefore I sbould not be considered 
dtber ligbt or unstable. Wbence I undertook to 
praise tbis lady,* and if not adequately, at least a^ 
well as I was able at iìrsti and I began by saying 
* Lav€^ that within my tnind dotli Itold discourseV 

fi. Tbis canzone bas tbree principal parts. The 
first is tbe wbole of tbe first verse, wbicb serves a< 
an introduction. Tbe second consists. of tbe tbr» 



* *' And even às he who, sctinff, scili foteca»ti. 
And erer tcemt proViding for the fatare." 

Apd lee /W^., xs. 76, where Virgil is ipoken of m ^^àlwayt attenciv< 
to the thingi to come. 

* Sce Viim Htunt^ % 43, where Dante hopei '*to write that eoa 
cerainc ber whlch hath not jet been written of an/ wottan.** 
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following verses, in which is treated that which is 
meant to be said, that is, the praise of this gentle 
lady; and the first begins, '^ TJusun, that daily circUth 
round the earth!* The third part is the fifth and last 
verse, addressed directly to the canzone, in which it 
is purged ^ of ali dubiousness [as to its meaning]. 
And these three parts are now to be dtscussed in 
due order. 

Chapter il 

L Taking up, then, the first part, designed to serve 
as a proem to this canzone, I say that it should be 
dividcd infto three parts; because it touches first 
upon the inefTable quality of the theme ; secondly, it 
describes my incapacity to treat it perfectly, and this 
second part begins, **And certes it befits tluit first I 
leaver And fìnally, I cxcuse my insufficicncy', which 
should not be considered my fault, and this begins whcn 
I say, " Tlurefore^ if my poor rhymes are fidi offaultsV 
/ 2. I say, then, " Lùve^ that within my minddoth hold 
disccurse"^ where we bave first to see who this 
speaker is, and what that place is in which I say he 
speaks. Love, taken in the true scnse,' and subtly 
considered, is no other than the spiritual union of the 
soul and the thing beloved, to which union, by force 
of its own nature, the soul hastens, sooncr or later,^ 



* " And pufge away the doiid Uut darkeni o'er thca** 

! (Ar/jf., «8. 9a) 

' Qooted by Ouella, J^rr,, 2. Iis. 
' bee note 3, Comf., ii., 16, par. 6, dn Lave, 

* '^ So oomet the captive toni into detire, 
Which ia a moCion tptrìtnal, and ne'er leiU 
Until ibe doth cnjojr the thug beloved." 

{/htrp, iS, 31.) 
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\ according to whether it is free or impeded And the 
reason for this naturai impulse may be this : cve^ 
substantial forni ^ proceeds from its First Cause, 
which is.God, as is written in the boòk of Causa} 
and it is not difTerentiated by this [First Cause], which 
is most simple, but by secondary causes, and by the 
matter into which it descends.' Therefore, in the 
same hook it is written, in treating of the infusion or 
Divine goodness, "And this goodness and its gifts 
become diverse, by the concurrence of the thing; 
which receives them." Whence, as each effect con- 
tains something of the nature of its cause (as 
Alfarabio ^ says, when he affirms that that which is 
the cause of a circular body has in some way some* 
thing circular in its being), so every form partakes 
in some degree of the Divine essence ; ' not that the 
Divine nature is divided and put into these forms, but 
that they partake of it almost in the same way that 
the other stars partake of the nature of the sun. And 
the nobler the form, the more doee it retain of this 

* SabtUntiftl fonn, in scholtstic Unguage, meant that which uiitcd 
wifh prinàcive matter, differentiates into spedes (FratioelU). 

' By Albertus Magnns (see note to eh. 5, par. 8). 

' ^ Thence it descends to the last potendes, 
Downward from act to act becoming sudi 
That only brief oontingendes it makei ; 
And these contingencies I hold to be 
Thing» gcnerated, which the heaven produces 
By iti own motion, with seed and without** 

(/lir., 13. 6i-^) 

* Aliaimbio was an Arabian philosopher and phyiidan, a follower of 
Ariatotl*^ as interpfcted by the Neo-Platonic oommentators. He dicd 
m 950. In the pasiage quoted by Dante, he seems to Ibllow the 
Platooic tbcory of ideas. 

* *' Ali thinfli, whate'er they be, 

Ha^ ofder among themsdven, and this is fono, 
That makcs the umvene rescmble God. 

(Ar^ 1. 103.) 
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[Divine] nature.^ Whence the human soul, which is 
the noblest of ali forms generateci beneath the heavens, 
receives more of the Divine nature than any other. 
And as it is most naturai to desire to exist in God 
(because, as we read in the hook above quoted, the 
first of ali things is being, and before it is nothing), 
the human soul naturali/ desires with ali its might 
to be. And because its being depends upon God, 
and is prcserved by God, it naturali/ longs and 
desires to be united to God, that its being may be 
strengthened.^XAnd as in the gifts of human nature 
wc see the Divine reason manifesting itself ' [in greater 
or less degree], it follows that the human soul naturally 
seeks to unite itsclf spiritually to thcse [gifts of 
nature], the more strongly and the more quickly as 
they appear to it the more perfect ; which appearance 
depends upon whether the consciousness of the soul 
[that is, the spiritual insight] is clear or impeded.^ 

* " For the blcst trdour that irradiates ali thinn, 

In that -that most resembles it, is brìghtest. 

(Ar., 7. 74.) 
" The prìxnal radiance that lighteth ali, 
In modes as many is received therein, 
As there are splendours wherewith it is mated.** 

(/%ir., 29. 136.) 

* <' But your own life immediately inspires 

Supreme Bcneficence, and enamours it 
So with Himself it can nought else desire. " 

, (Ar., 7. 141.) 

' "The Prima! Bounty seikdeth His gifts unto ali things by an 
alHuence, . . • of which each receives [in greater or less degree] 
according to the raanner of its power and its being " {Com*^ iii. 7). 

* This passage was, hopelessly corrupt in the originai texts, and 
therefore I bave followed as cloftely as possible the theory of Dante as 
explained in other places, which seems to be, that as in the giAs of 
nature the soul perceives the Divine influence from whence they proceed, 
the seeks with more or less desire to beoome one with them, according 
u thev manifest more or less of that Divine inflaence or perfection. 
And the power of percdving this perfection depends also npoa the 
coodition of the soni itaelt 
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And this union is what we cali Love, by which we 
may know what is within the soul, seeing in the world 
without what things it love^ This Love, that is, the 
union of my soul with this noble lady, in whom so 
much of the Divine light was reveaied to me, is the 
speaker that I teli of;/since from him continuai 
thoughts were bom, studying and searching into the 
virtue of this lady who was spirìtually made one with 
my soul.^ 

S. The place wherein I say that he speaks is the 
mind; but to say that it is the mind does not explain 
it any the more, and therefore we bave to see what 
this mind properly signifies. I say, then, that the 
Philosopher, in the second of TIu Saul (in bis division 
of its powers), says that the principal powers of the 
/ soul are three — ^to /n//, to feel, and to reasan ;' and he 

' (See Ccttv.^ iv. 7, par. I.) " Among the Scholiosts the symbolisn 
of marrktge yn% continually used in spcaking of the union between the 
«</ifV miiiiij^HCi and the possibtt intetUct^ to express the passace from 
the condition of mere attitude to the act of pure understanding. " It 
is the opinion of Arìstotle," says Averrhoes, commenting upon the 
Meiaphysia^ *' that the form of men, in so far as they are meo, on^ 
exists hf their union with the intelligence, which he has shown, in htt 
hook On iki Soui^ tobeour active and motive prindple. Now, the 
abstract intelligences, in so far as they are abstract, are in two waji 
the principle of that of which they are the prindple ; that is, accordio^ 
as tkey are its motive, and accordine as they are its end. Therefore 
the attivi inieUignut^ in so &r as it is abstract, ani is our principle, 
mott assuredly moves ya% as tki òelovfd ane moves ìur btfer; and if 
everything moved must necessarily be connected with that which is its 
final cause, and which movet it, it foUows that we must finally be 
uaited to that abstract intelligence " (Perca, La Beatrici Sviiùtat p. ao6). 

* *' And forma a single soul 

That Utcs, and feels, and od itself reToIves." 

(/V»y., 25. 74.) 
iUvolvit^g OH.iis^/mtMaa that by reflection npon itself it acquircs the 
consdousncsa of its owa ezistence. The same passage of Aristotle is 
craoted by Dante in hook !▼• eh. 7 } and St. Toomas Aquinas sajfir 
** Dittmdum ai fmod tadem miaur» ut aàma im kamim^ umntttfo, iJ 
iutiftittìva^ ii tnttntjpq/* 
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also says to move^ but this may be included in feeling, 
because every soul that feels^ whether wìth one sense 
or ali the senses, inaves^ since motion ìs a power con- 
joined with feeling. And, according to what he says, 
it is very evident that these powers are so connected 
together that the one is the basis of the other. And 
thatwhichis the foundation maybe separated from 
the ncxt one, but the one which is built upon it cannot 
be divided from it. Whence the vegetative power, by 
which we live, is the foundation upon which we feel^ 
thatis, see, bear, taste, smeli, and touch; and this 
vegetative power of itself is a soul,^ as we see in ali 
the plants.* The semitive [soul] cannot exist without 
it, as there is nothing that feels that has not life.' 
And this sensitive soul is the basis of the intellectual, 
that is, of reason ; ^ and therefore in living mortai 
beings the reasoning power is not found without the 
sentient ; but .the sensitive [soul] is found without 
the rational, as in beasts and birds and fishes, and 
ali the lower animals.' And the soul that compre- 

* Id Purg^ 4. 5, Dante spealu of "that error which believes one 
soni above another kindied in ut ; " by which he wished to contrmdict 
the belief oT the Platonists, that there were three separate loul»— the 
vegetative, in the liver ; the sensitive, in the heart ; and the inteHectual^ 
ia the brain (see Longfellow's note to /W^., 4. 5). 

' ** The active viitue, being nude a soni 
AsofaplanL" 

(Awjf., 25. SJ,) 

' " Then Works so mach, that now it moves and feeli 
like a sea-fungus." 

(Awjf., as. s^) 

* " As soon as in the fcetus 

The articttlation of the brain is perfect. 
The Frimai Motor tums to it well-pleased, 
At such great art of nature, and inspires 
It with a new spirit, ali replete with power." 

* Pederùni says that Dante foUows bere (as in the PM»CC quoted 
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hends ali these powers is the most perfect of al! 
And the human soul, possessing the nobility of the 
highest power, that is, reason, partakes of the Divine 

I nature in the form of sempiternai intelligence; 

because the soul, by virtue of this sovercign power, 

I is so ennobled and set free from matter, that the 

Divine light,as in the angels,can shine through her;> 

' and man is therefore called a divine anitnal^ by the 

I philosophers. 

j 4. In this most noble part of the soul are otbcr 

j powers, as the Fhilosopher says more especially in the 

third of T/u Sou/, where he says that therein residcs 
a power called sciefttific^ and one called reasaning or 
deliberative; and with this are certain powers, as 
Arìstotle says in the same place, such as the inventm 
and judicatory. And ali these most noble powen, 
and the others included in this excellent power [of 
the reason], are comprìsed in the word whose mean- 
ing we wished to find, that is, mind. Whence it b 
evident that by mind we mean this highest and 
noblest part of the soul. 

8. And that this was so understood we may see, 
because this mind was only predicated of man and 
of Divine substances, as is plainly shown by Boethius»' 

«bofe la note i) the idea of Empedodet tnd F/tbafons, that pUnii 
. and aoimals powe i ted aouls as well as men. 

' * ''Thoathinkcit that tome thvthooghtdotbpaM 

i Ffom Utm who ìt the ficat'^ 

(/•«r.. 15, 55.) 
** Lìght intcUectiial, replete with love." 

i Ar., yx 40.) 
' *' That supreme Hippocrates, whom nature 

Ifade Ibr the animala she holds most dear.** 

* **Ia mlhi et qvi tapientinm mentibua inseimt ** (Di Cmu. PkSL, 
lBkipTO.4)» ^^ 
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who first predicateci it of men, where he says to Philo- 
sophy, ^'Thou and God, who put thee in the mind of 
man ;" and then prcdicates it of God, when he says 
to Him, ''Ali things Thou dost produce after the 
Divine Exemplar, Thou the most beautiful, canying 
in Thy mind the beautiful world." * Nor was it ever 
said of one of the lower animals, nor even of many 
mcn appearing defìcient in this noblest part could 
it, or ought it, to be said ; and nevertheless such are 
called in the Latin tongue ' anuftii or dementi^ that 
is, without mind, Whence we niay now see what 
mind is ; that it is that culminating and most precious 
part of the soul, which is Deity.* And this is the 
piace where I say that Love holds discourse with me 
of my lady. 

Chapter IIL 

L NOT without cause do I say that this Love 
performed its work within my mind, but I say it 
intentionally, that it may be understood what Love 
this is by the place that it chooses. Whence we may 
see that everything, as is said above, for the reason 
before named, has its especial love ;^ as simple bodies 
[the elements] bave a naturai love for their own ^ 

' " Id concta superno Ducù ab exemplo pulchnim pulcherrìmns ipce 
Mundam mente geiens, nmilique imagine formant ** {Di Cèm. Pàti, 
IU.9). 

* Or grammar. The grmmmarìan, Sextus Pompetos Fettui, wrote, 
*' Dewum dicttir qui de sua mente disceMerìt, et Amitu qui a mente 
abierìt." 

' Petnuch (Canz. 7) lays that ''the Divine makes part of our 
nature, and occvpiesiu highest place." | - 

* '* Neitber Creator nor one creatore erer 
Wm dettitnte of loìre." 

i/^., 17. 91.) 
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place ;^ wherefore earth always falls towards the 
centre,' zxAfire [is drawn] towards the circumfercna 
above, near the Heaven of the Moon»* and therefon 
always mounts towards that 

S. The prìmary composed bodies,^ such as minerais 
have a love for the place wherein they are generated 
and here they increase, and receive vigour and powei 
from it Wherefore we see that the loadstone alway< 
receives power from the place of its generation. 

3. Plants/ which are the first of animate things [th( 
lowest in the scale], have an evident preferente foi 
certain places» according to the requirements of theii 
nature ; and therefore we find certain plants almosi 
always growing near water; and certain others on 
the tops of mountainSi and others on their slopes,* oi 
at the foot of hillSi which, if transplanted, either di< 



' ** Mott parti of the emrth with one accord tend towards the oeDtv« 
and mott flames with ooc accoid tend to rìse " {Dt Mon,^ i. 17), 

• *« Towaids the middle 

Wheic cverydiing of wcight unites too^ether.** 

(/#«/:, aa. 7» 

"Thepoint 
To which things heavy diaw from every side.*' 

(/jff/>34- "<x) 
The oentre of the earth, acoording to the Ptolemak system, beiog tb 
oentre of the universe, 

' The andents believed that the sphere of fìie was beneath tbi 
coocaTt of the Heaven of the Mooo, towards which it was attracted. 

'* Thia bcart away the fire towards the moon." 

(Ar., I. 115.) 

* The fint bodies composed of the so-called foar dementa. 

" I see the air, I see the firè, 
The wnter, and the earth, and ali their mizturea.** 

(Ar., 7. ia4.) 

* **PlanU also are animate bdngs"(/?^ArM.,L 4). 

* /V^£M0, sometimeatranslated *' sea-ahore," heremeans a moontiia' 
slm^ aam /i|^» l. 99» whcre we have *' the banen ilope.** 
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altogether or languish^ like things deprived of the 
place they love.* 

4. The lower animals bave a more evident love, not 
only for places, but, as we see, for each otben 

5. Men have their especial love for perfect and 
virtuous things;* and therefore man, although bis 
form consists of one sole substance, because of bis ' 
nobility has in himself sometbing of the nature of 
ali thcse things,* and may, therefore, and does, possess 
ali thcse affectións. 

6. Therefore, as far as the nature of simpU bodUs 
predominates in man, he naturally likes to descend; 
and therefore to move bis body upwards causes- 
greater fatigue. 

7. By the secondary nature (of compound bodies) 
man ^ loves the place and the time of bis generation, 
and therefore each is more powerful in that place 
and time than in any other. Whence we read in the 
storìes of Hercules, and in Ovid the greater,* and in 
Lucan and the other poets, that in the combat with 
the giant Antaeus, every time that the giant was 
weary, and stretched himself out on the ground (either 



' Man^ of the texts read " of their friend," in the neutral lenM, aayi 
Pederzini, of ** that which they love ; " but I have followed the readini; 
of Giuliani, who brìngs to support it the words of Albertus Magnos : 
"Videmus quasdam plantanim in ano loco convalescere, qiue ti ad 
dima proximam transterantur, nulla cultura oonvalesceie pouunt " {fie 
Natura Lteorum^ cap. 2, p. ^). 

* " This is in mortai bearti the moti ve power 
That binda together and unitei the earth.** 

(Ar., I. 116.) 

' That is, of ali the lower divtsions of the kingdom of nature, beca*ise 
the higher nature comprehends the inferior ones. 

* Tne nominative man is undentood bere, but is not in the test. 

" That is, in Ovid's MtUmorfhntt (bk. ijb 183), so caUcd bjlbe 
uocQts as being bis kmgcst worL 

L 



t 
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; by his own will or by the strength of Hercules), force 

and vigour flowed into him from the earth, in which 

and from which he had his being^. Hercules, per- 

1 ceiving this, finally seized him, and holding him tight, 

I and lifting him off the ground, held him so long, 

without letting him touch the earth, that he conquered 
j him, and by this stratagem killed him. And this 

; j^ battle was in Africa, according to the testimony of 

books.^ 

I 8. And by the third nature, that oiplants^ man lovcs 

certain food, not as a matter of sense, but because it 
is nutritious ; and such food does the work of this 
nature most perfectly, but other food only imperfectly.' 
And therefore we see that certain food will make men 
handsome, and strong-limbed, and of fine colour; and 
.certain other kinds bave a contrary eflfect 

9. And by the faurtli nature, that of the animals (or 
the sensitivi^ man is made capable of another love, 
by which he loves according to the perceptions of the 
senses, like the beasts ; and this love in man has 
especial need of control, because of its overpowerìng 
influence, in the pleasures more particularly of sight 
and touch.* 

10. And by Ùit Jifth and last nature, that is, the truly 
kufnoH^ or, to speak more correctly, the angelica!, that 
is, the rational^ man loves Truth and. Virtue; and 



\ 



* See Lncaoi'i PkanaUa^ hr. 592. 

' Here GiaUani tayi that Dante followi the doctiiae of Albertv 
Magnus» in bis Di NmirimtnU d AuirWiù ▼.1,3. 

* Ctttliani reads, *' \n the fourth nature of animali, that is. the naÀ- 
tive ;" and, *«bj which he lores aooonling to sensoal appetite ;** twi. 
'*fav the pleasures of ÉasU and touch.** Fiaticelli lollows Witte is 
leading "«M# and touch" a^ noce pioperiythe caasesof sensual lotc 

*'GMM»nL79par. j. 
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from this love is bom that true and perfect friendship ^ 
from virtuous intercourse, of which the philosopher 
speaks in the eighth of the Ethics^ where he treats of 
friendship 

U. Whence, since this [highest] nature is called 
Mitid, as has been explained above, I said that Love 
held discoursc within the mind, that it might beunder- 
stood that this Love was boni of this most noble 
nature, that is, of Tnith and Virtue, and aUo to 
exclude any false opinion of me, by which my love 
might be suspected of being a sensuous delight And 
I say then, *^fiUed with strong desina to convey an 
idea of its persistente and its fervour. And I say 
that it often tells me things that bewilder me. And 
I speak truly : because my thoughts, when occupied 
with her, would often infer things of her that I could 
net understand, and I became so bewildered that I 
looked almost like onecrazed ;' even as he who looks 
straight before him, and first sees the things near him 
very plainly ; then, looking farther on, ^^<^ them less 
plainly ; then, stili beyond, begins to doubt ; and, 
looking very far away, the sight is lost, and perceives 
nothing. 

12. And this is one of the ineffable things that I 
have taken for a theme ; and afterwards I relate the 
other when I say, ** such sweet music soundeth 'in /as 
'mrdsr I say that my thoughts, which are the words 
of Love,^ sing so sweetly of her, that my soul, that is, 
my affection, longs for the power to utter them with 
the tongue. And because I cannot teli them, I say 

' Cmv., in. II, par* 3, duq. 

' Eikia^ Tiii. 3. * Cmv., uì. 8» p«r. 7. 

* **AUm7thoaehtoH>c«korioT«*'(Ki/a Akim^l 13). 
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thàt the soul lamenta, saying, " Woe is me, wìio cannoi 
: ; UU again^' etc. 

'} ,13. And this is the other ineflable thing ; that i^ 

; ' that the tongue is not able to follow the intellect in 

I what it sees.^ And I say, " My soul tltat lisUns ani 

ikat feels^ listening, that is, to the words, and feeling 
[ the sweetness of their power. 



• • 



Chapter IV. 



I 



L Having discussed the two ineflable parts of my 
subject, it is proper to speak of the words that descrìbe 
my inadequacy [to treat this subject]. I say, then, 
I \ that my inadequacy arìses from a doublé cause, just 

^ \ as my lady's greatness is doubly transcendent, in the 

way that has been described.* 
: S. For I bave been obliged, through paverty 9J 

, intellect^ to leave out much that is true of her, and 
which is, as it were, a ray of light within the niiod, 
that like a transparent body receives, but cannot 
reflect it* And this I express bere: **Attd arUs ii 
iefits that first I leave:' 

« 

^ *' Because in drawing near to iti desira 
Our intellect ingults itself so far, 
That after it the memoiy cannot go.** 

(Ar., I. 7.) 
. *' Many thingi are leen bj the intellect for which vocal . ngns ut 
laddng" (£;^ /# Om Granée^ 39). 
. * ' la the pccvioos chapter. 

* " ETen as water doth reodve 

AtKfui light, remaining stili nnbrokcn.'' 

( Ar., s. 35.) 
Tasw, fai the Ctr. Lià,^ iv. 32, saft— 

"* As when throagh water or nobleoxished cyjstal ' 
. . Fàsiea a lay, anbrokcn, vndinded." 

And Pttiafch and othcis haYt the aame siBule. 
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8. Then whcn I say, ^Andaut oft/iat lunderstandT 
I mean that not only am I unequal to that which the 
ìntellcct cannot grasp, bui also to what I under- 
stand, because my tongue has not eloquence enough 
to repeat that of which my mind discourses. Where- 
fore it may be seen that in respect of the tnith very 
little will be said ; and that redounds to her great 
praise (if well considcred), which is its prìncipal 
purpose. And that discourse may be said to have 
issued with success from the workshop^ of the 
rhetorìcian, every part of which heips out the prìncipal 
design. 

4. Then when I say, " Thenfore^ if my poor rhytnes* 
are full of faults^* I excuse myself for a fault for 
which I shouid not be blamed when others may see 
that my words are infcrìor to the dignity of this 
lady. And I say that if thcre be defects in my 
rhymes (that is, in my words) which are appointed 
to treat of her, the weakness of the intcllect and the 
inadequacy of our speech must be blamed* being 
overpowered by the thought, so that tbey cannot 
cntirely follow it, especially where the thought is I 



* This inetaphor of the workshop or forge was a favourìte one in the 
time of Dante, and much used in the ichools. See Par.^ 26. 115^- 



•f 



He whom I point out. 



Was of the mother-tongue a better smith.** 

" AH tongues would for a certainty fall short» 
Bv reason of our speech and of our mind 
Tnat have hot little room to hold so mnch.** 

{Inf., sS. 4.) 
** Shorter henceforward will my language fall 
Of what I yet rttataiber, than an infant's 
Who stili lus tongue doth moisten at the breast" 

(Air., 33- i^) 
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bora of love, because there more than elsewhere the 
soul travaileth.^ 

5. Some may say, You accuse and excuse yourself 
together (for it is a reason for blame and not for 
excuse, in so far as the blame is laid upon the intellect 
and the speech, which are mine ; because if they are 
good I should be praised, and if they are defective, 
I should be blamed). To this I may answer bricfly, 
that I do not accuse, but really do excuse, myselC 
And it should be known, therefore, that accordine; 
to the saying of the philosopher, in the third of the 
Et/iics^ man is worthy of praise or blame only for 
those things which are in his power to do or not to 
do;* but for those things over which he has no 
power, he merits neither abuse nor praise ; because 
both belong elsewhere, although the things be part 
of the man himself. Whence we should not blame a 
man because he was bora with an ugly body, since it 
was not in his power to make himself beautiful ; but 
we should blame the bad arrangement of the matter 
of which he is made,* which was the cause of this 



* The word ingegnarsi^ to iitrìve or endeavour, heie corretponò 
more eudly to the toriptural expreation, " My aoiil timvaileth withia 



• EihkM^ UL I, 5. 

" If thit were ao, in you wonld be dcstroyed 
Frce-wfll, nor any justice would there be 
la having joy for good, or grief for ev&L" 

• ««Nature 

la the like mmnner working as the artisc 
Who hai the ikUl of art, and haod that tremblea.** 

(Ar., 13. 7«-) 

««And wben the artist b oeifect, and the initnimcnt is good, if so 
enor occor la the ftirm 01 his art, it caa oaly be attributcd to hi» 
Material "(ZJ^ A/M., ìL a). 
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sin of nature. And so we should not praise a man 
for the beauty of the body he was boni with» because 
he did not make it ; but we should praise the artificer, 
that is^ human nature, who makes such beauty out 
of hcr material when she is not hindered by it And 
it was a good saying of the priest to the emperor» 
who was laughing and scoffing at the ugliness of his 
body/ ** God is the Lord : it is He that hath made 
US and not we ourselves ; " and thesc are the words 
of the Prophet in a verse of the Psalter * written word 
for word as in the prìest's answcr. And therefore let 
those wicked miscreants look to it, who put ali their 
study into the adomment of their persons, instead of • 
trying to live dccently ; * because that is simply to 
ornament the work of another [i>. nature] and to 
abandon one's own. 

6. Returning, therefore, to the subject, I say that 
our intellect, by defect in that power through which 
it represents what it sees, that is, imagination^ (which 



* "The Emperor Henry, whose reign begtn a.d. 1002, hearii^ a 
miss said on one occasion by a very deformed priest, wai asiontthed 
it the sight of a man so exceedingly u;;Iy and 10 dtflerent from ocher 
men. liut, the priest bcing Uiily a man of God, the thought of the 
emperor was reveaied to him, and heaaid, * Scuote qu^iam Domimus 
ipteJ'tcU nos^ ei non i^ mm*" {Hi si, varia di Ai. Lmdtv, DommiHt 
yiHtjfia, 1564). 

' P». e. 3 ; see also Aristotlc, Et Aiti, tii. C. 

' Because a person's body is the work 01 nature, bat thdr life u in 
their own hands. In A#r/., 3. 11, «*e have the same use of the wofd 
Mutade (**decen€y '*)— 

" That baste 
Which man the diutuy ^it:*n^ act." 
Longièllow translates '*dignity,*' but the Italia» authoritici give it the 
wider significance. 

* In toc originai, /m/m^ as in Ar., la 46 — 

** And if our iantasies too lowly aie 
For altitude so great, it is no marreL" 

la a note to Ukis passagc, Scanassini defincs /wiilaiiMi aa "^that imagi* 
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is an organic power), cannot rìse to certain things 
(because herein the imagination cannot help it, not 
having the wherewithal), such as are the Substances' 
separate from matter [i>. the angela], which, if we 
can consider at ali, we can neither conceive nor com- 
prehend perfectly. 

7. And man is not to blame for this, this dcfect 
not being of his making; on the contrary, it was 
universa! Nature, that is God, who chose to deprive 
US of this light during this life ; * whence, as He hath 
done it, it would be prcsumptuous to discuss it. 
Therefore, if my meditation carrìed me to placcs 
where the imagination failed to follow the intellect, 
if I could not understand, I am not to be blamed. 
Moreover, there is a limit put to our intelligence in 
ali its operations,* not by ourselves, but by universal 
Nature ; and we must know also that the limits of 
the intelligence are wider in thought than in speech, 
and wider in speech than in signs. Hence if our 
thought, not only that which does not pome up to 
the perfect intellect, but also that which ends with 
it, is too much for our speech, we are not to blame, 
because we did not make it so. And therefore I 
really excuse myself when I say, *^BlatM my in^ 



native power of the ioul which can otàj Ibrm imAges of thingt percep- 
tibie bj che sensct,** which is the precise lense which Dente givet io 
** imeginetioa." 

* " Thote Sabetances that evermoie rejoioe 
In the tight ofGod.** 

(Air., 39. 7^) 

* ^« We lee lilce thote who bave impciftct tight." 

(/Il/, la ioa) 

* In CiMV., !▼• 15, Dante quota St ThooMs Aquinas as sajriiig. 
**Tlieffe aie mmy men so presampnioas in their conoòt, that thqr 
bdieve thqr can conpass ali thing» with their inteUect.** 
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adequate powers first of aU^And tìun our speich^ iìiat 
hatk noi force enotigh To teli again ali Love kimsclf 
hath said!* For that good will may be very clearly 
sccn herein, whereby alone human merit should be 
cstimated.^ 

8. And now we bave explained the meaning of the 
first principal part of the canzone noi^ under con- 
sideration. 



Chapter V. 



* '* Thii U the prìnciple from which is uken 



dcMit in ]roa, acoordìng 
At good or cvil lov«t it i^beit ia.^ 

(/W^., 18. 64.) 



\ 



L When, by the discussion of the first part, the 
meaning thereof has bcen made plain, it is proper to ' 
<;o on to the second. Of this, for the sake of clearuess, 
\vc will niake three parts, according to*the three 
parts in which it is divided. For in the first part I 
praisc this lady in general, and for what is common \ ! 

to her soul as well as to ber body ; in the second, 
I come down to special praises of her soul ; and in 
the third, to special praises of ber body. The first 
part begins, " TAe sun, tìiat daily circleth round the 
u*orld;*\tì\t second bcgins, '* T/iat which we read 
in Iter eweet conuteitance ; " and these parts are to be 
discussed according to their order. 

i. I say, thcn, *' The sun, that daily circleth round 
the wortd; " and here we must know, that we may 
understand this perfectiy, how the world is circled 
by the sun. And first I would say that by the worU 
I do not mean here the whole body of the universe. 
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but only this division of sea and land ; foUowing the 
common usagc, which so designates it Whence 
some say, ^ This man has seen ali the world/' meati- 
ing this division of the sea and land. 

S. This world Pythagoras and his followers asserted 
to be one of the stars, and believed that thcre was 
another opposite to it, and exactly corresponding to 
it; and this he called Antictona} zxA said the two 
were both contained in one sphere which revolved 
from cast to west, and on account of this revolution 
the sun was made to circle round us, and was now 
seen and then not seen. And he said that fire was 
between these two [stars], asserting that it was a 
more noble element than water and earth [of which 
these worids are composed], and asserting the middle 
place to be the noblest of those occupied by the four 
simple bodies [or elements]. And therefore he said 
that fire« when it appeared to rìse,* in reality descended 
to this centre. 
i 4. But Plato was of another opinion, and wrote in 

one of his books, called Timaus^ that the earth, with 
! the sea, was actually the centre of ali [the universe] 

' but that its circumference revolved round its centre, 

foUowing the first movement of the heavens ; but 
very slowly, owing to the grossness of its niatter, 
and its exceeding distance* from the Primum Mobilt, 



\ 



* From tbe Crack tmikkth^m^ the anttpodes (tee Aristotle on Utnt* 
mdEwrtk^ ìL 13). 

' *' Eycii fts the fira doth apwaid move 

By its own fona, which to asoend U bora." 

(/W-, 18. aS.) 

* So the mooo» bcing nearast to the earth, U called *' the ilowea 
iphcre** {fàr^ 3. $1). Scartatnni lays that Dante took this paiMi^ 
imi Ariitotk*s qnotatMn of it in Htavim mmi Eartk. 
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t. These opinions are reproved as false in' the 
second Of Heaven and Earth^ by that glorìous Philo- 
sopher^ to wlìom Nature has most completely re- 
vealed her secrets; and by him it is there proved 
that this world, that is, our earth, stands stili and 
fixed to ali etemity. And the reasons Aristotie 
gives to controvert these opinions, and to affirm the 
truth, it is not my intention to relate bere ; because 
it is quite enough for those to whom I spealc, to 
Icnow on bis great authority tliat this earth is itn- 
movable, and docs not revolve, and that, with the 
sea, it is the centre of the heavens.* 

6. The heavens revolve continually around this 
centre, as we see; in which revolution there must 
necessarily be two fixed poles, and a circle* equi- 
distant from them, which revolves with greater 
velocity. Of these two poles, one is visible to almost 
ali the discovered earth, that is, the north pole ; the 
other is invisible to almost ali the discovered earth, 
that is, the sQuth pole. The circle which extends 
between these poles, is that part of the heavens 
traversed by the sun in going through Aries and 
Libra.^ 



' << The Master of those who know " (/n/., 4. 30), and '< the Master 
of philosophers," and " the Leader of human reason " (Cmv., W. a 
tndS). 

* "That the centre of the earth is the centre of the nniveiae is 
adoMmledged by aU " KQtuti. Aq, d Ttrr^ ili.). 

' *' Likc those stars, neighboors of the steadfast poles.** 

{l*ùr.^ la 78.) 

*' The mid-drde of snpernal motion.** 

(Aiy., 4. 79.) 

« ««Which in one art is the Eqoator called. 

And stili reroains between the Sun and Winter." 

( Ar/., 4. 8a) 
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T.VWhence we must know, that if a stone were to 

fall fròfn this our pole, it would fall [far away in the 

ocean,iexactly above the crest of the sea], where, if 

ì there were a man, the [potar] star ^ would be always 

over the middle of his head : and I believe that from 
» Rome to that place, going directly north, would bc 

a distance of almost two thousand seven hundred 
miles, or a little more or less. Imagining, then, to 
make it more clear, that in the place I speak of 
there were a city calied Maria ; I say that if from the 
other, that is, the south polc, a stone should fall, it 
would fall above this crest of the ocean (which on 
j this globe* is exactly opposite Maria) ; and I believe 

that from Rome to where this second stone would 
j fall, gòing directly south, would be a distance of 

! seven thousand five hundred miles, a little more or 

: less. And bere let us imagine another city calied 

Lucia : and the distance, in whatever direction the 

♦ 

measure was taken, would be tcn thousand two hun- 
I dred miles between the two, that is, half the circum- 

' ference of this globe,* so that the citizens of Maria 

j bave the soles of their fect opposite those of the 

citizens of Lucia. 
8. Let US also imagine a circle on this globe, every- 

where equally distant from Maria and from Lucia. 



' The originai has only "/A# ttar^** which Perticari and Fratialli 
uke to nean the mm, " as frequenti/ used by Dante ; " bnt I fail io 
find any sach asagei Ai before noted, he uset " the star" for '*t}M 
tktn ; " and in Par,^ 12. 29, he undoubtedly means the polar star, whert 
he speaka of " the needle tumjng to iki siar,'** Ginliani loLves oot tlu 
wovcia in brackets as a vicious interpolation. 
' In illttstration of this passase, see /Vryy., 4. 67-S3 
' Cmv., W, %, Dante pvea toe drcuoifefenoe of the caxth as J0^4^ 
■ii|ct instend of ^0,400^ 
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I bclieve that this circle ^ (according lo what I under- 
stand as the meaning of. the astrologers, and that of 
Albertus Magnus,* in his books on Tlu Nature of 
PlaceSf and on The PropertUs of tlu Eletnents^ and 
also by the testimony of Lucan in his ninth hook), 
would divide the habitable earth from the ocean at 
the merìdian, almost by the whole extent of the first 
climate,' where are found, among other peoples, the 
Garamantes/ who go almost always naked ; to whom 



( 
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' In the Qtuttion of Earth and Water ^ Dante tays that the habitable 
earth extends longitudinally from Cadiz to the shores of the river 
Ganj^es. ' t 

* Albertus Magnus, who is placed by Dante in Paradise with St« 
Thomas Aquinas, was born in Suabia, of a noble family, in 1195. 
Edncated at Pavia, he bccame a Dominican about 1223, and some 
twclve years later taught at Cologne, where St. Thomas was his 
favourìte disciple. In 1254 he was clccted Provindal of his Order at 
Worms, and in 1260 the Pope made him Bishop of Ratisbon. He 
died at Cotogne, November IC, 1280, at the age of eighty-seven. He 
was one of the moRt learned men of his lime, and was called the 
** Universal Doctor," on account,of his all-embracing knowledge. His 
wrìtings, in the Lyons edition of 1651, fili twenty*one huge foTios, and 
embrace the whole circle of the religious and theological science of his 
day. In later days he was called the Ape of AristotTe, having lectured 
and commcnted so extensively on the Stagjrrìte (sce Milman, Hitt. 
Laiin ChrisL, viiL 259). 

' The ancients divided the habitable earth and the heaven abore it 
into dimaies^ understanding thereby a wnu of earth or heaven oontained 
bctween two circles parallel with the equator. And in the time of 
Dante it was believed that there were seven terrestrial dimates between 
the equator and the north pole. The length of the day detennined the 
position of each terrestrial climate, each havinc half an hour more thaa 
ihe preceding one, the seventh having a day 01 sixteen hours. To the 
dimates of the earth corresponded those 01 the heavens, the centre of 
the terrestrial globe being the centre of the universe (Giuliani) Bui 
Albertus Magnus, in the Naturt cfPlaus^ quoted by Dante, pves only 
fvt climatca or tones, '*three uninhabiuble and two habitable, oif 
which one is called baming or torrid ** (AY. of., i. 5). In the ninth 
hook of the PkwnalU^ Lnaui tpeakt of ** the adjaoent wmten of the 
bttnt-up sone." 

* The Ganunantes were a powerfvl Libyaa tribe in the interior of ! | 
ncntioDcd by Herodotoa ud Pliny. 
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carne Calo with the people of Rome, when flyiog 
from the dominion of Cssar. 

9. Marking these three places upon this globe, it 
is easy to sce how the sua circles round it I say, 
tben, that the Hcaven of the Sun revolves from west 
to easty not directly against the diumal movement 
Vthat isy of day and night, but obliquely against it;> 
so that its equator (which is exactly between it< 
poles, and wherein is the body of the sun *) cuts in 
two opposite parts the circle of the first two poles;' 
that is, in the beginning of Aries and the beginning 
of Libra ; and is divided from this by two arcs, onc 
towards the north and the other towards the south. 
The points of which arcs are equally distant from 
the first circle^ in every direction, by twenty-three 
degrees and a little more ; ' and one point is the 
beginning of Cancer, and the other is the beginning 
of Caprìcorn. Whence it follows that in the begin- 
ning of Aries, when the sun goes below the meridian 
of the first poles [i>. the equator], Maria may see this 
sun circling round the world,* low down below the 

' " The oblique arde which conveyt the pianeti." 

(/'ar., la 15.) 

Tlie Hcaven of the Sun (called in the Vita Nuova^ \ a, the Heavea 
of Ught) does not revolve in direct opposition to the Prìmum Mobile, 
which goei from cast to west, but obliquely aerosi its direction. 

' In the equatorial circle of its own heaven, and at its summit, si it 
weie, is the bodv of the sun. 

* Tberefore the equator of the Heaven of the Sun cuts aerosi the 
equator of the Primum Mobile in the beginning of Aries and Libn. 

•• That part 
Whefc the one motion on the other strikcs." 

(Ar., la &) 

* The equator of the Primum Mobile or the aodiac 

* The Iwo tiopics, whosc greatest distance from the equator ii 

* The flMnVis bere takea in ito moit limited 
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earth, or rather the sea, like a millstone» of which 
but half the body is seen ; and this she may see 
coming up like the screw of a press,^ until ninety-onc 
rounds, or a little more, may be counted When 
thcse rounds are completed, his beight in relation to 
Maria is almost as great as when he is for us in the 
middle of the earth,*, where the days and nights are 
cqual ; and if a maq werc standing in Maria, with 
his face constantly tumcd towards the sun, he would 
see him set on his tight band. Then, in the same 
way, he seems to desccnd for ninety-onc rounds and 
a little more, so that be circlcs round the earth or 
the sea without entirely showing himself ; and then * 
he is hidden, and Lucia begins to see bim ; and then 
sees him ascending and descending as many degrees 
as were seen by Maria. And if a man were standing 
ia Lucia, and kept his face always tumed towards the 
sun, he would see him set on his left band.* By ^ 
which we may see that these places bave [in some 
parts] ^ one day in the year six montbs long, and a 
night of the same length ; and when one bas the day, 
another bas the night 

10. We must agree, also^ that the equatorìal circle 
whcre the Garamantes are» as bas been said, sees the 



' (The sud) " along the spirali wts revolTing, 
Whcre each time earlier he presents himselC'' 

Daate uses the spirai movcment of a screw to deseribe that of the 
Min, when entering Xrìes in March it rises earlier cvcrf day. 

* GÌBltani here (olbws the Ccd, RUc* ; bnt Fraticelli holds, with 
Diooisi, that instead of mnam Urrà we should read wuu§ itraa^ Le. 
a^l degrees. 

• «« I wondered 

Tliat on the left hand we were smittea by it" 

(Arjf.. 4* 5^) 

* Giuliani proposet to insert the words braeketed, at aa ei|aal 
diviuoo of day aad night eould only talee place at the poles. 
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sun revolving round this globe exactly above it, not 
like a screw, but Itke a millstoné,^ half of which onlv 

4 

can be seen when he goes below Arìes. And then he 
is seen leaving it [the equator] and going towards 
Maria for ninety-one days and a little more, and 
retuming again for the samc number ; and then, whcn 
he has turncd, he goes below Libra, and then deparu 
and goes towards Lucia ninety-one days and a little 
more, retuming in the same time. And this place 
[i>. the equator], which completely encircles the globe 
always has the days equal to the nights, whichever 
way the sun goes, and twice a year has an extrcmcly 
hot summer, and two slight winters. And also the 
two spaces that are between the two imaginary citìcs 
and the equator, see the sun diflferently, according as 
they are ncar or remote from these [cities] ; as may 
be now seen, by means of what has been said, by any 
one of noble understanding, to which it is well to add 
a little labour. Whence we may now see that b)' 
Divine Providence the world is so ordered, that when 
,the sphere of the sun has retumed in its revolution 
to the same point, this globe» where we are, has 
received in every part thereof as much light as dark* 
ne^s. O ineflable Wisdom, that hast ordered thus!^ 



* " Thttft I beheld the glorìoot whecl more round. ** 

(/tor., la 145») 

'* Began the holy millstone to lerolve." 

{Par,^ ia. 3.) 

* *' Bcgin to eontempUte with joy 

. The Master*! art." 

(/*«r., la la) 

** The hcaTens are calling 700, and wheel axoimd 700, 
Diiplajmg to 700 their eternai beauties.'* 

(Ar/., 14. 14*-) 
'M ObuJé aatm spedcs d motns quali quadam vaiietate liosuam 
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how poorly our minds can comprehend Thee I And 
ye, for whose use and pleasure I write,^ in what 
blindness ye live, never raising your eyes towards 
these things, but keeping them fixed upon the mud ' 
of your stupidity I 



Chapter vi. 






l In the preceding chapter we have shown how i 

the sua revolves, so that now we can proceed to ^ 

explain the meaning of that part [of the canzone] j 

where this is mentioned. I say, then, that in this part 
I first begin to praise this lady by comparìng her* 1 

with other things. And I say that the sun, wander- 
ing round the worid, sees nothing so noble as she ; 
whence it foUows, according to these words» that she 
is the noblest of ali the things that the sun shines 
upon.* * And I say, " in that fiour^'' etc Where we 
must obscrve that Aour is understood by the astrolo 
gers in two ways.^ One is, that the day and the night \ 

make twenty-four hours ; that is, twelve for the day ' { 

and twelve for the night, whether the days be long ot 



:lamftt atqne incrcpat agnoscendun esie Crcatorum " (St Augustine, 
Ot ab. Arò., \\u 2Z). 

' *' Rcipicite Cccli tpatium, firmÌt«dÌDem, celerìutem, et alìquando 
le«imte vilia minire " (Boethius, Di Ons. PkiL, u. 8). 

' See the pantshment of the slothAil (/i/., 7. 121)-- ' 

** Fixed in the mire they say x We sullen were 
In the swcct air which by the sun is gladdened, « 

Beine filled within with smoke of sluQpshness." 

* Bere I have translated gmHk and gemtiUmmA by «'nobie*' and 
'ooblest,''beeauseoarwocd ''gentle" bas loat so miich of its primitive 

me* , 

* Dante Ibllows bete the qrateni of Alfogano» O*. Cfm, H AU*^ < 
• 14 (see also Cmv., iv. a3)« 

M 
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short- And these hours are made longer or shortc 
by day and by night, according to the way the day 
and night lengthen or shorten. And these hours are 
used by the Church, when she speaics of the first. 
third, sixth, and ninth [hours] ; and so they are calice 
temperai hours.^ The other method is, that, allowìn; 
twenty-four hours for a day and night, the day h^ 
sometimes fifteen hours and the night nine; and 
sometimes the night has sixteen and the day eight, 
according as the days and nights lengthen and 
shorten ; and these are called equal hours. And a: 
the equinox these hours and those callcd tempori 
are the same, because,. the day being then equal [in 
length] to the night, this necessarily follows. 

2. Then when I say, ^ AU tfie celestini pawers ga-u 
on kér** I praise her without respect to anything else 
And I say that the Intelligences of heaven gaze upon 
her, and that ali noble souis ' here below think of 
her, the more they have of that which delights then 
[Le. her peace]. And here we must know that even 
Intelligence on high (according to what is wrìtten io 
the boolc Of Causes) knows what is above itself and 
what is below, and therefore recognizes God as its 
Cause, and what is below itself as its eficct Aod 
because God is the universal Cause of ali things, 
knowing Him, ali things know themselves,' according 
to the nature of their intelligence ; therefore ali the 



' The Chttich dividei the day into four parti, each oomprìitng thm 
of these teinporal hoart, according to which diviiioo the daily offic» 
are arrangcd (Cmìv., ìt. 23, par. 8). 

> Her love». '*Love and the noble hcart are but ooe thinc" 
{Viia Nutmt^ { so). 

• Beholdmg tbemielvefl in that minor ** wheretn ali thingt lee thor 
•dvcs depìctcd " (Ar., S4. 42). 
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' *' The soul is the lubstantial fono of man " (St. Thomas Aquinas, 
SumnuL IheoL^ qascst. 76, «rL iii.). 

' '* That which can die, and that which dieth not, 
Are nothing but the splendour of the idea 
Whidi by Uis love cor Lord brìngs into bcing." 

{.Par., 13. sa.) 

* That ideal of humanitv which they behold in the Divine Mind. V 
" Nature exists in the mind of the Frimai Motor, which is God ; then \ 
in the heavens, as in an instrument by means of which the similitude of 

eternai goodness is imprcssed upon inferior matter ** {fie ìMm., vu a). N^ 

* *' The ideai signet more or less shines through." *\ , 

( Ar.. 13. 6^) ' ^ 

* *' The power and motion of the boly spheres» ^, 

As from the smith doch come the hammer's craft» r ' 

Forth from the blesMd motors must proceed." .v ^ 

(Ar., a. lay.) \ 

* Cmt»., Ì»i, par» !• . \\ 

\^ 






Intelligences know the hutnan form ^ in so far as it ^ 

is determined in the Divine Mind.' More than ali do i 

the Motivc Powers know it, because they are its most | 

especial cause, as well as of ali general forms ; and j 

they know this, the most perfect form, td he as far as 

posslble their rule and pattern.' And if this human I 

form, copied and individualized, he not perfect, it is 

from no dcfect in this example, but in the matter of ^^ j 

which the individuai is made.^ Therefore whcn I say, 

*'AU tlu celestini pawers gase on her** I wish to say no ^^^^ *^ [ 

Icss than that she is made as the express example of ^^^" ^ | 

the human essence as it exists in the Divine Mind ; 

and [is so made] by that virtue which belongs above 

ali to those angelic minds that, in conjunction with 

the heavens, form things herc below.' 

3. And to confìrm this I add, *^ And ali herfaithful 
lovers Iure àelow ;" .jxhctfe we must understand that .V^ \Nj j 
everything desires above ali its own perfection ; • and \^ )? \ 
in this fìnds evcry desire satisfìed, and for this [end] 
ali things are desired. And this is the desire which 



\ 



t 
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ever makes ali dcsires seem incomplete ; for iv, 
pleasure of this life is great enough to so take away 
the thirst of our soul/ that this desire just spoken oi 
shall not remain in the mind.)( And because this lady 
is truly that perfect thing, I say that those who 
receive most delight here below, when they are mosi 
at peace find her within their thoughts. For thh 
reason I say that she is as perfect as the human 
essence in its highest degree can be. 

4. Then when I say, ^ And tu who gives lur^ takcù 
such delight In her sweet being^^ I show that not only 
is this lady most perfect as regards human nature. 
but more than most perfect in that she receives more 
from the Divine goodness than is the due of humanity. 
Whence wc may reasonably believe, that as every 
master loves his best work most, so God loves the 
best human being more than ali the others. And 
inasmuch as His bounty is not restricted by any limit, 
His love takes no account of what is due to him who 
receives, but exceeds this in giving, and in the bless 
ing of His power and His grace. Wherefore I say 
bere, that God, who giveth her. being, for love of ber 
perfection has endowed her with His holiness beyond 
the limita of what is due to our nature. 

A. Then when I say, ~ That pure, spirti of ìurs^ 



> ** The conaeated ami perpetuai thint." 

(An, a. 19- 1 

''That thtm of nature that is never quenched." 

{Pk9j,t ai. 1.) 

"The food 
That while it latiiSei, in^ires more hunger." 

(A/y., 31. w«^) 

IViadon says in Eodcsiaaticiu, " The]f that cat me ihall yet be hungtx 
aad thcgr toat draà me ihall yet be thinty ; ** and sec. John iv. 13*15^ 
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* Her bcanty being peroepiible by the si^hL 

* Ad it bere nsed in tbe lense o( the active prindple, it Mant to me, 
m the wchol— tic sense of the actoal m distinguubed Croni the potential ; 
i«ng the infonning principle, nt Dante goes oa to ti/, U is the €mim 
ofthe body. 

- * See note 3, per. 2, of this chapter, 

* '* So may the soni iòr e long while conduct 
ThOM limbi of thine." 

(A/:, 16. 64.) 



I prove what has been said by the testtmony of 

sense.^ For we must know that (as the Philosopher 

says, in the second of The Soìd) the soul is the act 

of the body ; ' and if its act, then its cause ; and 

because, as is written in the hook before quoted, Of 

Causes, every cause informs its eflfect with the good- 

ness it has received from its own cause, which is God. 1 

U'hercfore, as we see in her, as regards her body, such 

wonderful things as makc every beholdcr desirous to 

see them, it is evident that her form,' that is, her soul 

fwhich govems it [the body]/ as being its proper 

cause), receivcs in a miraculous manner the gracious 

goodness of God. 

6. And thus it is proved by this vision [of her 
beauty] which is beyond ali claim of our nature, and 
which in her is most perfect, as has been said above, 
that this lady is endowed by God, and by Him made 
noblc. And this is the whole of the literal meaning 
ofthe first division of the second principal part 



CH AFTER VII. 

L Having praised this lady generally, in respect 
to both her body and her soul, I will proceed to praise 
ber especially in respect to her souL And first I will 
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praise her goodness as great in itsclf, and thcn as 
great in others and useful to the world. And I begin 
this second part when I say, "^Of her it may be said* 
S. Therefore Isay first, ** And power Divifudescends 
to dwell in fier** And here we must know that the 
Divine goodness descends upon ali things,^ other* 
wise they couid not exist ; but although this goodnes;; 
springs from that Principle * which i^ most simple, it 
is received in divers ways, and in greater or less 
degree according to the virtue of the recipients.' 
Whence it is written in the hook 0/ Causes, "The 
Frimai Goodness sendeth His bounties unto ali things 
in an affluence."^ None the less does each thin[^ 
receive of this affluence according to the manner of 
ita power and its being. And of this we have a 
visible example in the sun. We see that the light of 



' ** From that inefiable and infinite Good 

That dwelli on high, fioweth anceasing love, 
As come the sunbeams to a ihining body." 

(Arr^., 15. 67.) 

' That is, there is no diflTerence in the Divine goodness ; only in 
those who receive it. 

* * ** The glory of Him who moveth ever^thing 
Doth penetrate the universe, and shme 
In one part more, and in another less." 

(/*<fr„ I. I.) 
"The simplest of ali substances, which is God, who is more appirent 
in^ man than in the beasts and the pianta, more in these than m the 
minerals, and in these more than in fire, and more in fire than earth "* 
{Vm^f. Ei.,l 16). 




Arìstotleian doctrines, says Scartazzini, God is called the Frimai Motor, 
and aooording to (he theory of emanation the Light which fills the 
univene, and is received most perfectly bf the heavens. ** Deus ìm 
entittirit miraèi/itt in JUmimus amabUis^ in angetit dmderuòilit, im u 
^t§ ituamprekernsiàUfs^ in rt/roHi iniclermbilis^ iUm im datnMotis «/ 
HTf^Tii 4rr9r'' (Sl Beniard, AM£f.» L). 
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^ the suri, which is single and derivcd from onc sourcc, 
lis received in divers ways by divers bodics,^ as 
{Albertus Magnus says in bis book Oti tlie IntellecU 
\ For ccrtain bodics, bccause of the excecding bright- 
ness of their transparency, as soon as the sun strikes 
thcm become so luminous that, by the multiplying in 
them of bis light, their aspect can hardly be dts- 
ccrned, and they give forth grcat splendour to other 
objects ; and such are gold * and some [precious] 
stones. There are certain others, that bcing entirely 
transparent, net only receive the light, but do not 
impede it ; on the contrary, transmit it, tinged with 
their own colour, to other things. And certain others 
have such transcendent clearness, that they become 
so radiant as to overpower the harmony [i>. adjusta- 
bility] of the eye, and cannot be looked at without 
fatiguing the sight;' and such are mirrors. Certain 
otbers are so lacking in transparency, that they receive 
almost no light, like the earth. 
S. Thus the goodness of God is received in one 



1 " O Love, that draweth ali thy power from heaven, 
As the brìght tun its iplendour, 
That doth the more display its sovereicn power 
The more its ra/s lìght upon noble things 1 *' 

(Cansone 13, Ed. Frat., p. t/l.) 

• •* Flashed 

As in the sunshiiie doth a golden mirror." 

(y<ir. 17. 123.) 

'* Appcared a little ruby each, wherein 
Ra/ of the sun was buming.** 

(Ar., 19. 4«) 
* " More radiant he appcared. 

So that near b/ the cye oould not endure him.** 

. (/W^r*, a. 38.) 

Ibis passage is translated almost word fot word from the Dt JniiUettu 
ft ImiiUigtòUi of Alberti» Magnns (lil). L tr. 3, eh. a) t and sce qiiou* 
tioB fiom Di VtUg* £Lt note 3, par. 2, of this chapur. ' 
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1 manner by the Substances separate [from matter]. 
\ that 15, the Angels (who are without material gross- 
ness, and almost transparent by the purìty of their 
form) ; and in other wise by the human soul, whidi 
although on the one side it is free from matter, on 
the other is impedcd by it (like a man who is ali in 
the water except his head, of whom it cannot be said 
I that he is wholly in the water or wholly out of it) ; 

and in other wise by the animals, whose soui is entirely 

bound up in matter, but somewhat ennobled by God ; 

and in other wise by minerals ; and by the earth in a 

"^diflerent manner from the other elements ; because it 

Nis most material, and therefore most remote, and most 

I out of proportion with that prìmal, simplest, and 

\noblest Power which is pure intellect, that is, God.^ 

4. And although we make bere a general classifica- 
tion,' nevertheless we may make also a more par- 
ticular one — that one human soul receives this [Divine 
power] diflerently from another. And because in the 
intellectual order of the universe there is an ascent 
and descent by almost continuous steps from the lowest 
to the highest, and from the highest to the lowest (as 
we see in the physical order*); and bctween the 
angelic nature, which is intellectual, and the human 
soul, there is no step at ali, but they are, as it werc, 
on one continuous grade ; so bctwccn the human soul 

* ** If in pcrfcction tcmpcred were the wax. 
And were the heavcn in iu sunremctt virtue. 
The brillitnce of the scaI would ali appear.'* 

(/^w*., 13. 73.) 

' Ai to the relative eapadty of receiTiog the Divine goodnest. 

* " In the order that I ipeak of are inclmed 
AU natnrei by their destiniet divene, 
Mora or Vm near unto their orìgin." 

(/Vr., I. Ito.) 
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and the most perfect soul belonging to the brutes 
therc is again no interval ; and as we see many.men 
so vile and of such low nature that they seem hardly 
other than beasts, therefore we must also assert and 
firmly bcHeve that there are men so noble and of so 
lofty a nature, that they are scarcely other than angels, 
othenvise humanity would not extend in both direc- 
tions [through this scale], which could not be. Such 
as these [last], Aristotle, in the seventh of the Ethics^ 
qIIs divine ; ^ and of such, I say, is this lady, so that 
the Divine power, in the same way that it descends 
upon the angel,* descends upon her. 

5. Then when I say, M nd Ut tlu lady fair who tbubts * 
my wordl' I prove this by the cxpcrìence we may 
bave of her in those opcrations that properly belong 
to the rational soul, wherein the Divine light shines 
more directly, that is, in the words and acts which 
we are wont to cali conduct and behaviour. Whence 
wc must know that only man, of ali the animals, can 
speak,' and has conduct and actions which may be 
called rational, because he alone of himself possesses 
reason. And if any would say, in contradiction, that 
some birds speak (which certainly sccms to be truc, 
cspccially of magpias and parrots), and that some 
inimais bave ccrtain 'actions or rulcs of conduct, such 
IS monkcys and others, I answcr that it is not true 



' *' A virtue which it above bumaa nftturc— a toit of heroic and 
iivine viriue " (EthUs^ L 1). 

> ** The angel that behokb Hii face.** 

(Caniooc a, Ttr. 3.) 

* "Among ali existing things, to man alooe hat bcen gjven the 
Kalty of tpeech, being acccMary alone to him. Certainly it is noe 
lecoitary to the angeli» nor to the inferìor animali, and thccefora «ould 
ave ben givea them in vaia ** (ZV Vulg* £i^ L a). 



\ 
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that they spealc, or that they bave rules of conduci, 
because they do not possess reason, from which these 
must proceed. Nor is there in them the prìnciple of 
these actions, nor do they recognize what that is, nor 
do they mean anything by these actions, but only 
represent what they see or smeli, as the image of 
things is reflectcd in any polishcd body. Whence, 
as in the mirror the corporal image that it shows is 
not real, so the image [or reflection] of reason, that 
is, the words and acts that the brute soul represents, 
or rather displays, is not real.^ 

6. I say that " tlu lady fair '* who does not belicvc 
what I say should " Co where site goes^ and study ali 
ker ways'* (I do not say that man^ because this 
experience can be more decorously acquired by 
women than by men) ; and I teli what she [i>. " that 
lady fair"] will bear, being with her, saying what her 
speech doth, and what her act.*ons. Because her 
speech, by its loftiness and sweetness, inspires in the 
mind of him who hears it a thought of love, which 
I cali ^a spirit from heaven^^ because its beginning 
was from above; and from above its source, as has 
been already told. From which thought comes the 
firm conviction that this is a lady of miraculous power; 
and her actions, by their sweetness and discretion, 
awaken love, and cause it to be felt wherever kindly 
nature has implanted the capacity to love.* Which 

* Ai che imige in a glan it not rea], neither is the apfmtama of 
ftatoo reflectcd in the wordi and acts of animali. 



•« 



Estecming them ai mirrored lembkncct." 

(Ar., 3. ao.) 
' ** Evennore nature, if St fortune find 
Dìsicordant to it, like ali other iccd 
. Out of its pioper piace, hath ili sncccm.'* 
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u'ork of nature goes on as is dcscrìbed in the next 

Book. 

7. Then whcn I say, " Of Iter it tnay be said^ ctc, 
I mean to relate how the goodness and power of her 
<;ouI !s good and useful to others ; and first how she 
is useful to other women, when I say, ** NobU is tliai 
In every ladyfound^ t/tafs found in lur; " where I set 
forth an evident example to ali women» which, gazing 
upon, they may ennoble themselves by foUowing. 

8. Sccondly, I narrate how useful she is to ali people, 
»ying how her aspect aids our faith,which more than 
ali other things is useful to humanity, as that by 
A'hich we escape from eternai death, and gain eternai 
lifc And she strengthens our faith, because the vcry 
foundation of our faith is in the miracles ^ done by j 
Him who was crucified ' (who created our reason and ( 
u'illed it to be less than His power "), and [in thosc] 
done afterwards by His saints in His name; and 
many are so obstinate that» through some mist^ 
[obscuring their sight], they are doubtful of thesc 
miracles, nor can they believe in any miracle without 



* '* It U the will of God that mìmcles should contrìbute to its (the 
onpire's) pcrfection. And that this is trae, we see by what'St. Thomas 
^ys ia the third of Againsi ihe dnHiet: 'A miracle is a thing which, 
bf the Divine will, happèns out of the common order of things " (Di 
.VM., ii. 4). 

■ *'OJove Supreme! 

Who upon earth foc us wost cnicified ! ** 

(yV/^f., 6. 119.) 
• "He,.. 

Could Dot the impress of Ilis Pp%rer so moke 
On ali the universe, as that llls Word 
Should not remaia in infinite exccsi." 

(Ar., 19. 43.) 

« " The piuOm DtiteiasH giveth light 

Which hos the power to undood jour inteliecu** 
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some vistble experience óf it ; and thìs lady being 
visibly a miraculous thing, of whom the tyts of mcn 
may bave daily experience (thus making possible for 
US ali other miracles), it is evident that this lady with 
ber wondrous aspect strengthens our faith. And 
therefore I say finally, *Mj was front ali etemity 
ordained** (that is, everlastingly ordered) in the mind 
of God, in testimony of the faith to those living at 
the present time. And thus ends the second part of 
the second principal division, according to the literal 
meaning. 

Ch AFTER vili. 

L Of ali the works of Divine wisdom, man is the 
most wonderful, considering how Divine power has 
united ' three natures under , one form ; ^ and how 
subtly barmonized must bis body be with that form, 
having organs to correspond with almost ali its 
powers.* Wherefore, on account of the great concord 

* The vegetative, the animai (or sensitive), and the intellectual iouL 
*' Fonn '* is used bere in the scholastic sense. 

** And this against that error is, which thinks 
One sotti above another kindles in us," 

(/Wr^., 4. 6.) 

* Exoept that part of the intellect, says Giuliani, " that the bearen» 
bave not in ebarge" (Purg.^ 16. 8i). And in Furg.i 25. 64, we read 
of AvcRoes, that 

" He erred, that in bis doctrìne separate 
He made the soni firom possible intellect. 
Fot he no organ saw by this assumed.'* 
By patitale itUiUat^ says Scartazsini, Dante, as well asall the scholiasti, 
nnaerstood a oniverau intelligence which oommunicated itself to the 
iOttl withoQt making part of it, and without being confined to any specisl 
Ofgan of the body. In the passage firom Pnrg,^ 25, above quoted, 
Sutins refutet the idea of Averroes that the /MitMr mUiket is a separate 
■nd.iavariable priociple. 
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that must prevali among so many oi^ans to produce 
a perfcct response, there are very few perfect men 
out of ali thcir great number. And if so wonderful 
is this creature,^ certainly it b not only in words 
that one fears to treat of its qualities, but also in 
thought, according to the words of Ecclesiasticus, 
"The Wisdom of God, which precedeth ali things, 
who can find out ? '' * and these others, " Seek not out 
the things that are too hard for thee, neither search 
the things that are above thy strength. But what 
iscommanded thee by God, thinic upon always; and 
furthermore, in His works be thou not curious."' L 
then, who in this third part mean to speak of some^ 
of the qualities of such a creature (in so far as in her 
body its visible beauty is made apparcnt by the 
goodness of her soul ^) with apprehension and not 
with certainty, intend to begin to loosen, if not com- 
pletely» at least partially, this very intricate knot. 

2. I say, then, that, having explained the sentence 
of that part in which this lady is praised as regards 
her soul» we must proceed, and see how, when I say, 
*That which we readin her sweet countenance^* I praise 
her as regards her body. And I say that in her 
countenance appear things which *^ spetti to us of the 
joys of Paradise.'' The most noble [of ali joysj and 
that which is written as the end of ali the others» is [ 
to be contenti* and this to be blest ; and this pleasure ^ 

* " HumUe %tA high «bove mll ocber creAtnre.** 

(Ar., 33. a.) 

* Ecclttt. L 3. * Ibid. UL 21-23. 

* Sm Cmv., Ut 6, par. 5, whcre Dtnte tpeaks of the loal m the 
tfittivt etuui of the body. 

* Having latisfied the highett desires of the lOttl (lee Cmv., HI. 15. 
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truly lies in her aspect, because, in (ooking upon her, 
people find content, so sweetly does her beauty feed 
the eyes of its beholders 1 But not as in Paradise, 
because the contentment which is there perpetuai 
cannot to any [hcre] be such.^ 

3. And because some may have askcd where this 
wondcrful delight appcars in her, I distinguish two 
points in her person, wherein^W^ human beauty and 
ugliness are most apparent.* *Wherefore \ve must 
know that in whatever part [of the body] the soul is 
most active, that is she most determined to adoni, 
and therein more subtiy works. Whence we see that 
in the face of man, where she [the soul] shows her 
workmanship more than in any other outward pan, 
; she Works so subtiy, that by reason of that subtlcty, 

and as far as her material will permit, no face 
resembles another ; because the final power of matter, 
which is in ali things somewhat dissimilar, bere 
becomes active.' And because in the face, and above 
ali in two places, the soul acts (for in these two places 
ali the three natures of the soul have some jurìsdic* 
tion), that is, in the eyes ^ and the mouth, thereforc 
she adoms these above the rest, and here shows her 

* That il, ali felicity in thii worid luflen intemiption, wheicat ia 
Paiadise it is perpetuai " The end of philosophy is toat most excelkoi 
ddight which sufleii no initrmiuitn nor defect ; that is, trae felicit;'* 
(Ctfwv., ili. Ili par. 3, and 13, par. 3). 

' Hcre Dante makes a very significant distinctiop between the bctsty 
of this Udx and kutnan beauty. 

* That is, the diflTerentiating potency of matter here becomes activci 
forming the dtrcriity in human faces. 

* ** Into mine eyes, where most expression dwells." 

KPttrg^ ai. tu.) 

«* If I may trust to looks, 
Which the hcart's witnesses are wont to be." 

(Pwg,^ s8« 44-) 
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intcntion to make the whole beautiful if she may. 
And in tbesc two places I declare that thcse pleasures 
appcar: '* In i/tose dear eyes^ I say^ atid that sweet 
smiUr ^ Which two places, by a beautiful simile, may 
bc called the balconics of the lady who inhabits the 
cdificc of the body, and who is the soul, bccause here, 
although as it wcre vcilcd, she oftcn shows hersclH | 

4. She shows hersclf in the eyes so plainly, that her 
prevailing passion may be seen there by whosoever 
looks at them attentively. Whence, as six passions 
are proper to the human soul, which the Philosopher 



) 



' *' And ibe bcgan, lighting me with % smile 

Such as would make ooe bappx in the fife." | 

(/\fr., 7. 17.) \ 

"The tx€s of Wisdom are her dcmonstraticmf, and her tmilt U her 

(lerauasions " (Cmt/., iii. 15). In ihe Vita Nuafoa Dance lecs the tyes 

9nd imilt o( Beatrice before he hcars her voice. In hi« commenta on 

f 19 and § 21 he says, '* And that eveiy vicious thou{;ht may be re- * 1 

itioved bere, let whoso reads remcmbcr that it is wrìtten above that 

the salute of this Udv, which was an ad of her mouth (f.r. her Mnile), * 

«ras the goal of my cfcsires, while I couid receive it." And again, ** I 

uy how this lady brìngs this power (love) into action by tbose most ^ 

Doble fcaturcs, her eyes, . . . and that most noble feature, her mouth. 

. . . Here I speak of two acts of her month, one of "vhich is her most 

>weet speech, and the othcr her marvellous smile." So in the Divinm 

Comwudia Beatrice directs her eyes to him before she Bpeaks(/Wr/.y 30) ; 

aod in /Viyy., 31. 136, the Theological Virtues sing to ber— 

" Do US the grace that thou nnveil 
Thy face to him, that so he may discem 
The itcùndhtaMiy which thou do»t couceal.'* 

la Tkt Influtmt of tki Anti-papai Spirti befon the Refòrmaihn^ Rot- 

Ktti ttys that the two mystic o|ierations of the sectarian (or heretioal) 

initiation ^tit puriJUation and manijataiiàm. The fonncr, embracing 

lorgetfulneu oievifand knowledge of good, was performed by a doublé 

baptism ( as in Lethe and Eunoe, Parg.^ 31. 100, and 33. 142). The 

Utter (mamfiitaiipnU the impression on the memoiy of the new know* 

l»)ge, was performed in two ways t first, by showin^ thesacred symboU 

lo the neophyte % scoond, by explaining tbeir mcaning to him. TheM I 

prooessct, ocular inspection aaa orai msinictioo, wcre called the iyet \ 

and m§mtk (or smilc) of Madoona, and coostitsted htxjirti «ad mimd . 
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mentions in his Rhetoric^ that is, grace, zeal, mera-, 
envy» love, and shame, the soul can entertain no one 
of these passions without its semblance appearin^ 
at the Windows of the eyes, unless by great force it 
is shut up within.^ Whence, indeed, some have put 
out their eyes, that the inward shame might not 
appear outwardly, as Statius the poet relates of the 
Theban QEdipus, when he says that " in eternai night 
he hid his damnèd shame." ' 

6. The soul reveals herself in the mouth^ as it wert 
like colour through a glass. And what is laughter 
but the coniscation of the soul's delight, that is, the 
visible outward light of that which exists within?' 
And therefore it becomes man to reveal his soul 
with measured cheerfulness, and to laugh moderately. 
with a decorous severity, and with little movement 
of the limbs ; so that the lady who reveals herself, as 
has been said, shall appear itiodest and not dissolute 



* Compare Duite*i description of hit pallor ariting from fau 
(/«r/C, 9. I— 

"That hue which oowanlice brought out on me.'* 
' '* Menerat letenui damnatum nocte pudofem CEdipodcs** (Tkò.^ 

*. 47). 

• " Till the delight eternai that direct 

Shone forth in Beatrice from ber fair face, 

Contentcd me with its reilected aspect» 

Conquerìng me with the radiance of a smile. 

She said to me, 'Tum thee about and listen ; 

Not in mine eyes alone is Paradise.' " 

(Ar., 18. 16.) 

The word timnslated "reflected " is tecùndo (second or secondaiy), and 
I thtnk, with Daniello, that it refers to the utomd heauiy of Beatrice : 
and it is strange that, as Dante goes on to mention ber tmiU^ the 
«commentators bave failed to see the antithesis involved in the last line 
qnoted, '* Not in mine tya alone is Paradise"— listen also to the de- 
monstnuions of my month " (see note 4 to par. 3). Dante is qniie 
cipable of «iag thie woid mtmd» in the doublé sanse of *' second" aad 
««Kflected." 
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Wherefore we are thus commanded in the book of the 
Foitr Cardiftal Virtues^ " Let thy laughter bc without 
cachinnation ; that is, without cackling like a hen." 
Ah! wonderful laughter of that lady of mine» of 
which I speak, that can never be perceived but by 
the cye I * 

6. And I say that Love brìngs these things to her 
as to his home ; wiierein Love may be considered in 
a doublé sensc. First, the Love of the soul, pecuHar 
to these places ; and secondly, universal Love, which 
inch'nes things to love and be loved, and ordains the 
soul to embellish these parts.* 

7. Thcn, when I say, "Their brightness overcomes. 
our intellect," I excuse myself for saying little of 
such exceeding beauty, it being overpowerìng ; and 
I explain my saying so little by two reasons. One 
ìSf that the things which appear in her countenance 
overpower our intellect; and I say how this is 
eflected — that it is as the sun, which dazzles a weak 
sight, but not a strong and healthy one> The other 
is, that onecannot look fixedly.upon her countenance, 

* The Milanese Editon lay that this book, formerly attrìbated to 
Seneca, was wrìtten by St. Martin, Bishop of Braga, called Martin 
DumenUf firom the monastery he foundcd at Dunu, ncar Braga. 

' '* These words indted Statins at first 
To laogh a liule." 

(/Wiy., ^2. 25.) 

** A liitli^ as becomes a wise man," says Scartattini ; and ({ttotcs Eodus. 
»l 20, '* A fool lifteth op his voice with laaghter ; but a wise man 
doih scarte smile a little.** 

* The eyes and mooth. 

* '* And as the san dasxles a tiemblingf sight, 
Èvcn so the memoiy of that sweet smile 
My mind deprìveth of ils Tcry selt" 

And in the Vita Huna^ | 42, Dante say^ *'Oar intelleet is towards 
thote blcssed soals like our eyes, weak against the sun." 

N 
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because thereby the soul becomes intoxicatedp so that 
immediately after gazing upon it she goes astray in 
ali her actions.^ 

8. Then when I say, ^Her beauty raineth little 
flames of fire/' I return to the descrìption of its efìfect, 
since to treat of it completely is not possible. Be- 
cause we must know that of ali things which so over- 
come our intellect that we cannot see what thcy are, 
it is most fitting to treat by their effects.' Whence 
by treating in this manner of God, and of His Sub- 
stances separate [from matter» Le. the Angels '], and 
of primitive matter, we may gain some knowledge of 
them. And therefore I say that the beauty of this 
lady rains little flames of fire^ that is, a fervour of 
love and charity, ** Fullof a spirit tliat inspires lavi!" 
that iSy Love informed by a noble spirit, which is 
righteous desire, by which and of which is bom the 
origin of ali good thoughts. 'And not only does it do 
this, but undoes and destroys the contrary spirit, that 
is, those innate vices which are above ali the enemies 
of good thoughts. 

9. And bere be it known that there are certain 
vices in man to which he is naturally disposed ; as 
certaio men from a choleric temperament are disposed 



. > " From that time forward, what I law was ^reater 
Than anjr ipecch, chat yìelds to sudi a visioo. 
And menioiy faileth, left to iar behiad." 

(Ar.f 33- 55') 
* See CéHv, vi, la ; vf, io, |6, 22. 

' " Sttbatancei lepuate from matter, that is, the Intelligcnces, whoia 
the common pcople cali angcb " (C^iw^ ii. 5, par. I). 
** Matter and form unminglcd and conjoincd 
•Game into being that had no defect, 
£*en as thrtc anows irom a three-ttrìnged bow.** 

(Ar., a^ 32.) 
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to anger ; and such vices as thcse are innate, that 
is, naturai. Others are vices of habit, for wbich not 
the temperament, but a habit, is to blame ; such as 
intempcrance, above ali, in the use of wine. And 
thcse vices are conquered and put to flight by good 
habits and man's virtue becomes, by the force of 
habit, without efibrt in its operation,^ as the Philo- 
sopher says in the second of the Ethics, Howcver, 
there is this difìfcrence between the naturai and the 
habitual passions, that the latter, by dint of good 
habits, disappear entirely, because their very origin 
fin bad habits) is destroyed by its opposite ; but the / 
vices of nature (whose origin is in the temperament . \ ^ 
of the impassioned), although many, through good 
habits, make them weaker, stili are not entirely de- 
stroyed, at least, as regards the first impulse."' But 
they are entirely eradicated as regards their duration» 
because habit is equal to nature, in which these vices 
bave their source.* And, thercfore, that man is more 
praiseworthy who, having an evil nature, controls and 



* That is, virtue becomes spontaneous and natnral to him. In the 
TMiirj, ii. I, Arìstotle says that men bccome virtuous through the con- 
taat perforniance of virtuous actions, that is, by the force of habit ; 
iwwinff plainly that oùeraiiom^ and not mùderaiion^ as some texts have 
, is the correct mulini; here. We find the same idea in Fnrg.^ 4, 
bere the mount is descrìbed as being easier to cUmb as one goet on ; 
id in Ar., xS. 58, Dante 



" A man in doing good from day to day 
Becomes awarc his virtue b inacasing." 

t •« The beavens yoar movements do initiate." 

(A/y^ 16. 73-) 

* "Quod consuetum est, veluti innatum est, ouia oonauetudo est 
ttilis naturae" (Arìstotle, RkH^^ L 3). '«Difficile est resistete eoa- 
letudini, quia assimilatur natnne. • • • Coosoetudo est altera natura 
^iUa, vii. io). «' Consuetttdo quad dSUmcau natnra didlsr ** (Se. 
«SBstinc A/fMf«a, vi.). 
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govems himself in opposition to the impulse of that 
nature, than he who, having a good disposition, leads 
a good life, and should he go astray, returns to the 
right ; as it is more praiseworthy to manage a bad 
horse than one that is not vicious. 

10. I say, then, that these flames that rain from her 
beauty, as has been said, destroy the innate, that is, 
the naturai vices» that it may te understood that her 
beauty has the power to renew the nature of those 
who look upon it, which is a miraculous thing. And 
this confirms what has been said before in the other 
chaptcr, where I say that she is an aid to our faith. 

IL Finally, when I say, *^If a lady hear Iter beaulif 
blamed^ I intimate, under cover of admonishing other 
ladies, the end for which so much beauty was madc 
And I say, that that lady who hears her beauty 
blamed for some defect, should look at this most 
perfect example, which is intended not only to im- 
prove the good, but also to make a good thing out of 
an eviL 

IS. And I add in conclusion, "5/^ was tìiethougk 
of Him who maves the worlds" that is, God, that it 
may be understood that through the Divine purpose 
nature produced such a result. And bere ends ali the 
second principal part of this canzone. 



Chapter IX. 

L The order of the present book demands that 
(having first discussed the two parts of this canzone 
according to my intentkxi) we should proceed to the 
thirdy in which I intend to clear the canzone of a 
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reproach that might be adverse to it.^ And it is this 
— that bcfore I carne to compose it, this lady appcar- 
ing to me to bear a somewhat cruel and haughty 
Jcmeanour towards me, I wrote a little Ballata^ in 
M'hich I called this lady proud and piiiicss, which 
MK^ms opposed to what we bave just said of ber. 
And, therefore, I turn to the canzone, and under 
:olour of teaching it bo>v to excuse itself, I excuse 
that other [poem]. And this is a figure, this spcaking 
lo inanimate things, which is called by the rhetoricians 
^rosopopcsia^ and the poets use it very often. 

2. *^ Canzone mine^ methinks in contrariwisi T/tou 
\peakest*' etc The meaning of this [third part] it is 
)e$t for me to divide into three parts, in order that it 
nay be.more easily understood. First is stated that 
or which an excuse is necessary [Le, the accusation] ; 
:hen we proceed to the excuse itself, when I say, 
*Thou knowest tìu sky** etc ; iinally, I speak to the 
anzone, as to a person instructed as to what has to 
Kdone, when I say, **A9td t/ius excuse thyself^ ifneed 
'kire ber 

S. I say first, then, O Canzotu^ wbo speakest of this 
uady with such praise, it seems that thou art adverse 
one of thy sisters. I say sister as a similitude, 
)ecause as a "woman born of the same father is called 
i sister, so a man may cali sister a work produced by 
he same author ; * because our work is, in a certain 



* The rq>roach of obfciirìty (see Cmn.^ iii. l). 

* The one bcginning *' Ye who do know how to diioottne of love " 
BalUu IO, Ed. FnL, of the CoMaemiirt^ see p. IJO). 

' In Sonnet ao (Ed. Fnt) Dante utei the exprcnion "our brother** 
I the lame teoae, aad in Sonnet 34 he calU ni» Ibnner vcnct **7oar 
14cr sisters.^ , 



I 
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scnsc» bcgottcn. And I teli why it seems adversc to 
the other, by saying — thou makest out this one to be 
humble, and the other haughty, that is, cruci and dis- 
dainful» which is cquivalcnt to it. 

4. Having statcd the accusation, I go on to the 
excuse by an examplc, whcrcin I show that the 
truth sometimes diflcrs from the appcarancc, and 
that both may be truc in certain aspects. I say. 
'• Thou knowest tlte sky is ever brighi and clear^ that 
is, it is always clcar, but for some rcasons we may be 
sometimes allowed to cali it cloudy. For bere we 
j must know it is properly light and colour that are 

visiblc, as Aristotle says in the second Of tlu Saul} 
and in the hook On Sense attd Sensation.' Certainly 
other things are visible, but are not properly [so- 
called] because they are perceived by other senses, 
so that they cannot be called properly visible or 
iangibU ; and such are form» size, number, motion, 
and rest ; which things, being perceived by severa! 
senses, we cali common objects of sense.' But colour 
; and light are properly visible^ because only comprc- 

i hended by the sight. These visible things, whcthcr 

j perceived by one sense or by ali, in as far as they 

{ are visible, enter our eycs (I do not mean the things 



' Di Anima, ti. 6, " Seniibile igitur trìforiam dividitur. • • . Atquc 
proprium id tensibile dico, quod alio sensu sentiri non potett • . . 
Communia vero tunt hsec, motui, (juics, nnmerus, figura et magnituda 
Talia namqne nulliui sunt propna scnsus, sed omnibus oommunù 



' " The €mnm^ cò/ui, that the sense deoeives.** 

(/Vwy, 39. 49-) 
TIm tmum^ iè/efi of sense is that which diiTerent things percepciUe 
hf moie than one sense may bave in common ; Uie foHkuUur ùjtd that 
perceptiUe by one sense alone^ which distinguisnes that thing from 
othecs. 
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thcmscivcs, but thcir forms) by the diaphanous 
medium, not actually, but as an imagc, almost as in 
transparent glass.^ And in the humour that is in the 
pupil of the eye, this influx (which by its means 
makcs form visible) terminates, bccausc this humour 
is backcd up almost like a mirror, which is glass 
backcd with Icad ;' so that this [imago] can go no 
further, but stops hcrc, like a spcnt ball. So that 
form, which docs not show ih a transparent medium» 
hcrc becomes visible ; * and this is why an imagc 
appcars in leaded glass, and not in any othcr. From 
the pupil, the spirit of vision^ (which goes from 
thence to the front part of the brain, whcre the sen-' 
ticnt power is, as in its source) instantly, and without 
lapse of time, reprcscnts it [the image] therc, and 
thus we sec. Whercforc, that this vision should be 
tnie, that is, exactly like the thing sccn, it is neces- 
sary that the medium through which the image 
rcachcs the eyc should bc without colour, and also 
the humour of the pupil ; othcrwise the visible imagc 



' " Such at through polìihcd and transparent glau, 
Or wftten crystaltine and undisturboL" 

{Par,^ 3. la) 

The Italian word I have tranitlated hcre "ai an image" » i$tUii- 
'Jfiudmettti^ which Giuliani interpreti as aboYe ; but Fraticelli and the 
Milanese Editori say it mcan» aecording to iti being in the initHii^n of 
the Creator. " Intention ** in the icholaitic language lignifying the ' 
image or resemblanoe of a thing {yankì), it leems to me the limpJer 
ind better sense. 

* '* If I wtre made of leaded glau, 

Thine outward imace l should not attract 
Sooner to me than 1 imprint the inner.^ 

(/m/., 23. 25.) 

* Literally, ** ihines where it stope." '* As in water Cuc answered 
to face " (Prov. xxviii. 18). 

Spcaking especially to the spirit of vision" ( W« Htma, | a). 
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will be tinged with the colour of the medium and 
with that of the pupil. And therefore those who 
wtsh to make things appear of some particular colour 
in a mirror» interpose that colour between the glass 
and the lead, so that the glass remains filled with 
it Plato and other philosophers said,' however, that 
our sight did not consist in the visibU entering the 
eye, but in the power of sight going forth to the 
visible. And this opinion is reproved as false by 
the Pbilosopher in his book pn Sense and Sensation, 

6, Considerìng that this is our mode of seeing, it 
will be readily observed that even though the stars' 
be always bright and shining, and have no change 
except that of locai movement (as is proved in the 
book Of Heaven and Earth), they may from many 
causes appear to be neither bright nor shining, because 
of their medium [the atmosphere], which changcs 
continually. This medium has much or little light 
according to the presence or absence of the sun; 
and in the presence of the sun, the medium (which 
is transparcnt) is so full of light that it overpowers 
the stars, and therefore they seem no longer brilliant 
And this medium changes also from subtle to grossa 
from dry to damp, according to the vapours of the 
eartb, which are continually rising. This medium, 
by these changes, gives to the image. of the stars 
transmitted by it a certain dimness when it is thick, 



* Sce note to Cansone 2, ver. 5. I canhot 6iid any place in the Cm- 
idia or cliewheie where tki simr necetsarily means tki swt. U 

aeemt to be alwayt put, as bere, by lyneodoche for iki sioft. In the 

infirm^ a. 55, we read— 

^ Her cycs were ihining brìghter thaa tki «ter»*' 
which Seutasaini «aplaiat to mcan tki ttmn. 
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and certain colours according to its dryness or 
huraidity.* 

6. Then, again, they [the stars] may appear thus 
[obscurcd] by fault of the visual organ» that is, the 
eye, which by disease or fatigue is changed in colour 
and bccomes weak ; so that it often happens that if 
the membrane of the pupil be suffuscd with blood 
From the effect of some malady, everything looks 
red ; and therefore the stars also would look red.' 
And when the sight is weak, it suflers from a dis- 
persioq of the spirits [of vision],* so that things do 
not look united but disjoined, almost as our writing 
does upon wet paper. And this is why many, when ' 
they wish to read, remove the writing further from 
their eyes, because then its image Comes to thcm 
more easily and more clearly, and so the letters 
bccome plainer to the sight And therefore even the 
stars may seem blurred ; and I experienced this the 
very year that this canzone was bom, because, having 
wearied my tye^ with too much rcading, I weakened 
my sight so much ^ that ali the stars seemed to me 



* *' When the Tapoun humid And condenied 
Bcfrin to dissipate themselves, the sphere 
Of the tun f ccblyen ten in amon|; them." 

^"-^ KPwrg., 17. s.) 

Ulttc wished to omit the wordt " dryness or,** m the diyness of the 
air does not aifect colour ; hot this is not accordine to the physics of 
l>ante, as Giuliani justljr remarlis. 

' '* I seemed to see the san sof obscured that the stari were of such 
a colour that I knew they were wieeping ** ( Vita Nmcva^ | 33). 

* Or the visual rays. 

* Literally, **I so weakened the visual spiriti." *'To undcrstand 
the exprcssions ' visual spirits,' ' bod^ of the eye,' etc., we have onl^ to 
rfcsU the saving of Aristotle, that * if the eye were an animate being, 
ràion woukl be iU soul ; for this is the ideal essence of the eye'" (ZV 
WniMtf, bk. i.) (Davidsony. See | 33 of the Viia AWm, where Dante 
>pc>ks oC suffering fiom Veak cyes 00 account oC much weeping. 
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to have their light obscured by some whitc mist* 
And by a long rest in cold and dark places, and by 
cooling the body of the eye with fresh water, thcir 
scattered powers were reunited, and the former good 
condition of my sight retumed. And thus we see 
many causes for the reasons noted, whereby the stan 
may seem to be other than they are. 

Chapter X. 

L Leaving this digression, which was necessary 
that we might see the truth, I return to the propo- 
sitìon, and say that as our eyes at times consider, 
that is, judge, the condition of the sun to be other 
than it really is,|so this ballata judged this lady 
according to appearances, that difTercd from the tnith 
because of the infirmity of the soul, which was moved 
by too much desire. And this I show when I say, 
^Because tlie satU did fear*^ so much, that everytbing 
I saw in her [this lady's] presence appeared scomful 
to me. And bere be it known, that the more closely 
the active is united with the passive agent, so much 
the greater and stronger is the passion, as we may 
understand from what the Philosopher has said in his 
[hook] Ou Geturation. Therefore the closer the tbing 
desired comes to him who desires it, the greater the 
desire is;* and the more passionate the soul, the 

* Albmrt^ M before explained, oonveys an idea of the whitenes of 
dawB. 

' **£ver7 bdored thing is the more bdored ai it is acaier the 
loiver'*(iVA^4M., L 13). 

** And oow before the splendoun of the dawn 
^ That Qnto ptlgrìmi the more giateful glow, 

At home setunùiig» aearer siili the/ lodge." 
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more closely it unites with the carnai, and the more 
cntirely it abandons the rational part of itself, so that 
the person can no longer judge like a man, but as it 
were like an animai, according to appearances, but 
not according to the truth. And this is why her 
looks, which in reality were modest, seemed proud 
and cruel [to this fcarful soul] ; and it was according 
to such a judgmcnt of the senses that that ballata 
spoke. / And so we may easily see that the canzone 
judges this lady according to the truth, by its very 
discordance with the other one. 

2. And not without reason do I say, '' Whereiier s/ie 
May bend Iter eyes on mei* and not wherevcr / may 
see her. But in this I wish to make evident the 
great power that her ^^ had over me ; for as if I 
had been transparent, their rays penetrated every 
part of mc.^ And for this we might assign both 
naturai and supematural reasons: but let it suffice 
hcrd to have said thus much ; in another place I will 
discuss this more fittingly. 

3. Then when I say, **And thus excuse thyself if 
needtìure bel* I command the canzone, for the reasons 
mentioned, to excuse itself whercver it may be 
necessary,.that is, wherever there may be any sus- 
ptcion of this contradiction ; which is none other than 
to say — let any one who considers that this canzone 
does not accord with that ballatela mark the reason 
bere given. And such a figure is very laudable in 
rhetoriCy and also necessary ; that is, this directing 
of the words to one person and the meaning to 

* *' As loon as oo my ▼isioa smote the power "' 

Sublime, that had alicady piciced ne thiongh.** 

(/Vf/;, yx 4a) 
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another; because admonition is always laudableand 
necessary» but is not alvays becoming in the moutli 
of eveiy one. Wherefore when the son is cogntzant 
of the vices of the father, and when the servant is 
cognizant of the vices of his lord, and when the friend 
knows that shame would come to his friend through 
such admonition, or that it would diminish liis honour, 
or when he knows his friend to be not patient but 
wrathful under admonition, then this figure is most 
i beautiful and most useful, and iscalled Dissimulation} 

' And it is like the work of a wisc warrior, who attacks 

I the fortress on one side in order to draw off the 

! defence of the other, for the intention of the com* 

; mander and the combat are not directed to the same 

i point 

\ 4. And I command this canzone also to beg this 

i lad/s permission to speak of her ; whereby it may be 

! understood that a man should not presume to praisc 

any one without well considering whether it would 

be pleasant to the person praised ; because a person 

' often blames where he thinks he is praising, either 

by the fault of the speaker, or by the fault of him 
who listens.' Whence we need to use great discretion 
in this matter ; which discretion almost amounts to 
asking permission, as I bave told this canzone to da 
And bere ends ali the literal meaning of this hook ; 
for the order of the work demands that we should 
now proceed to the allegorica! expositioo, foUowing 
the truth * [i>. which is the true one]. 



' Cmm*^ vu 13, par. a. ' Cmv. iv. a, par. 4. 

' *' Ito aUegoijr, th«t is» the hlddco trnth" (CWn^., iL i). 
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Chapter XL 

L Returning again to the beginning, as our 
order demands, I say that thts lady is that lady 
the intellect who is called Pldlosaphy. But because 
praise naturally inspires one with a desirc to knowr 
the persoti praised, and to know a thing is to know 
what it is considéred in itself and in ali its causes/ 
as the Philosopher says in thè first of the Physics ; 
and this the name does not' explain (although it 
signìfies it» as is said in the fourth of the Mitaphysics\ 
where it is said that the definition is that reason that 
the name signifies) ; therefore it is now proper that 
bcfore we proceed with her praises we should explain 
what this Philosophy is, that is, what this. name 
signifies. And having explained this, we can then 
more effectively treat the present allegory. And I 
will first teli to whom this name was first given, and 
then I will proceed to its definition and signification. 

% I say, then, that of old in Italy, almost from the 
beginning of the foundation of Rome (which was 
seven hundred and fifty years, a little more or less, 
before the coming of the Saviour, according to the 



* *< Coniudered in itself and ali \\%tkingt^ isthc readingof Fraticelli ; 
hot Giuliani readi taute^ and not tte^ on the authority of the posn^^e 
from Ariftotle bere referred to : " Twu UKomqttamque nm^ teine s^m 
ftttamtu^ cum tautùt' primate primifia^ prima ti wpu ad ilemtntm 
{•twtdmus ** {Phys,^ L 2). 

'.Giuliani tappues thii "not,** which leems ^niteneceisary to the tenie. 
Ut thiaki that the copvista have made a mistake heie in nibstituting 
iv. for vL, aa it il in the Hxih book that ArìttoUe nys, '* Qtmum' 
tmtqm raiié €ti definiti^/* But in boch booka he aaja lepcatedly that 
**adefinitioQ deeiaita the eteence of a thiog." 
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writings of Paul Orosius ^), almost in the time of 
Numa Pompilius, second king of the Romans» there 
Hved a most noble philosopher, called Pythagoras. 
And that he was of that age, appears from somethinj 
alluded to incidentally by Titus Livìus in the first 
part of his hook. And before him the followersof 
science were called, not philosophers^ but wise men, 
such as were those seven most ancient sages whose 
names are stili known to fame ; the first of whom 
was called Solon, the second Chilon, the third 
Periander, the fourth Thales, the fifth Cleobulus, the 
sixth Bias, the seventh Pittacus. This Pythagoras, 
i>eing asked if he called himself a wise man, denied 
himself that name, and said that he was not wise, but 
a lover^of wisdom. And thence it happcned after- 
wards that ali students of wisdom were called lavers 
ofvnsdom^ that is, philosophers ; for philo and sophia 
in Greek are equivalent to love and wisdom. Whence 
we may see that these two words make up the name 
phUosopher^ that is to say, lover of wisdom ; which 
we may observe b not a term of arrogance, but of 
humility. From this came the name of its special 
act» pMlosophy^ as from friend came the name of the 
special act, friendship. Whence we may see, con- 

* *' The advocate of the Christian centurìes, 

Ont of whose rhetorìc Augustine was furnished." 

' (/'or., la xao.) 
Paul Orosius was a Spanish presb]rter, bom at Tana^rona, near the 
dose of the fourth centuiy. In his jrouth he Tisited St. Auinistioe in 
Africa, then went to Palestine to complete his studics under St Teroiae 
at Bethlehem, and wbile there arraigned Pelagius for heresy berore the 
Bishop of ìemsalem. The work hy which he is chiefl/ known is Tkt 
Seotm BùJtt tf Hittmits^ a chronicle of the world from the creation IQ 
his own tlme. Of this work (which was also translated into Aoglo- 
Saxoiì by King Alfred) St. Augustine availed himself in writing bn 
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iidcrìng the meaning of the first and second words, 
;hat philosophy is no other than a friendship for 
AÌsdom, or rather for knowledge; wherefore any 
)ne mtght be called a philosopher, according to that 
latural love which inspires ali men with a desire for 
cnowledge.^ But because the essential passions [of 
luman nature] are common to ali, we do not speak 
)f thcm by a word Which defines any one who may 
)articipate in them ; ,'thus, we do not say, ** John the 
rìend of Martin/' meàning solely that naturai friend- 
iness which makes ali men each other's friend, but 
hat friendship over and above the naturai [impulse] 
vhich is special and distinct in particular persons.* 
rhus no one is called a philosopher on account of 
his common love [of knowledge]. 
3. It is the opinion of Aristotle, in the eighth of 
he Ethicsf that he may be called a friend whose 
ìriendship is not concealcd from the person belovcd, 
ind to whom also the belovcd person is a friend, so 
hat their good will is/mutu^ * and this must come 
ither from advantagc^^^gleasure, or disinterestedness. 
Vnd thqs, in order to be a philosopher, there must be 
he love of wisdom inspiring one of the parties with 
iTection, and there must be the study and devotion 
rhich make the other also aflectionate, so that 
Qtimacy and demonstrations of good will may arise 

* Cmo,^ L I ; ili. 15. 

I Eiàùt, vili 3, whcre Aiittotle describes the three kindi of friend- 

ùpk aiiiìag from advanuge^ plcasme, and disintereitcdncti. 

» •« The love 

Kindied hy virtue aje another kindles« 
Prortded ontwnrdly iu flame appear." 

• (/V/y., 81. la) 

*' Love that excuieth no one lovcd from loving." 

(75»/, s. io>) 
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/ between them ; because without love and withoot 
study one cannot be called a philosopher, but it is 
necessaiy that both should exist And just as friend- 
ship for the sake of advantage or pleasure is net true 
frìendship, but accidentale as the Ethics demonstrates,' 
so philosophy for the sake of pleasure or of profit is 
not true philosophy, but accidental. Thercfore no 
one should be called a true philosopher who is the 
friend of a partial wisdom ; like many who delight 
in repeating poems and in studying them, and who 
take pleasure in studying rhetoric and music, but fly 
from and abandon the other sciences, which are al! 
members of [the body of] wisdom. Nor should he 
be called a true philosopher who is the friend of 
wisdom for the sake of profit; such as are tbose 
lawyers, doctors (and nearly ali the rcligious), who do 
not study for the sake of knowledge, but to gain 
rìches and dignities;* and if given that which they 
mean to acquire, they no longer pursue tbeir studies. 
And as of ali kinds of frìendship, that which exists 
for the sake of profit is the least worthy to be called 
firiendship» so such as these bave less rìght to the 
name of philosopher than any of the others. But 



* In the cbaptcr qnoted above. AaUliniàl in the schoUstic km 
of noe esacntia] or nccessary. 

* Dante ncvcr mined an occasion to reprobe greed in the Chorcfa « 
ebewhere (see Conv,^ i. 9, par. I, where he re p rorci tbote whc 
pome Uteratnre for gain). 

** One after lawt, and one to aphoritns 
' Was going, and one foUowing Uie pricsthood." 

(^Vr., II. 4.) 

*' Not for the world which people toQ for now, 

«••■••• 

But throvgh his loogfng after the tme manna." 

^^ (/kr, la. to-84.) 
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:ause a frìendship founded upon disinterestedn 
true and perfect and perpetuai, so that philosoph]\ 
true and perfect which is inspired solely by a\ 
icere love without any other consideration, and by\ 
: goodness of the soul beloved ; that is, by a \ 
hteous desire and for a righteous reason. And as ^ 
ic fricndship among men makes them love each 
[ler entirely, so we may say that the true philosopher 
/es Wisdom entirely, and that Wisdom loves the 
lilosopher entirely, inasmuch as she draws him 
lolly to herself, and allows none of his thoughts to 
inder to other things. Whence this Wisdom says 
the Proverbs of Solomon/ " I love them that love 
e." And as true frìendship, apart from the soul, 
>nsidcred solely in itself, has for subject^ the 
lowledge of virtuous action, and (otform the desire 
r it ; so philosophy, apart from the soul, considered 
r itself, has for subject the' understanding, and for 
rm an almost divine love for the intelligible.* And 
the efficient cause of true frìendship is goodness, 
the efficient cause of philosophy is truth. And as 
e end of true frìendship is the virtuous delight that 
oceeds from the intercourse^ proper to humanity, 
at is, according to reason (as Arìstotle seems to 
d in the ninth of the EtAics), so the end of philo- 
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Pnnr. TuL 17. 

' " Nerer from the welfare 

Of iti own tabjcct can love tura its tight. " 

yttt in schoUstic Unguage, in iti mosC rotricted wnse, may, ai here, 
ui an entity, hot genmllT mcans the underlying element, "the 
ne of aoddent ; " Èndfirm u the'vital piinciple of a thing. 
' PedeRÌni explains, "the thing to be nudentood." 
Giuliani prefen to'read <* nnaaimity," defiaed by Aristotle (Etàia. 

gì Hg tir fi / ,a^J.*Aa* 
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sophy is that most excellent delight whidu^ufTers 
no intermission or defect» that is, the trueQelicity 
which is acquired in the contemplation of tnjth.^ 
And thus we may see who this my lady now is, by 
ali these her causes, and heir^ison ; and why she is 
called Philosophy ; and who is the true philosopher, 
and who is one by accident' 

4. But because sometimes, in some fervour of the 
mind, the one and the other subject * of actions or 
passions may be called by the name of the action 
or the passion itself (as Vii^il does in the second of 
the jEneid^ where he calls Hector* "O light" — which 
is action — ** and hope of the Trojans I *' which is 
passion, because he was neither light nor /tope^ but 
was the subject [or source] whence came to them the 
light of counsel, and the subject in which they reposed 
ali their hope of safety ; and as Statius does, in the 
fifth of the Thebaid^ wheh Hypsipyle* says to 
Archemoros, ''O cansolation of things and country 
lost, O honour of my servitude 1 " * and as we say 
daily, when pointing out a friend, " Behold my frìend- 
ship ; " ^ and the father calls his child ** my love ") ; so^ 

I by long cùstom, the sciences on which Philosophy 

• 

* Cmv., iii. 8, par. 2 ; iiL it, pur. a. 

* In the schoUstic sense of the noo-csieiitiaL 

* See note a, pur. 3, of this chapter. 

* Ali the texts have ACmas, «n erident error, as the paasage refentd 
to (^£^, il. aSi) reads, " fuiòiu HtiUr^ ùb §nt ExptctaUvemì^ 

' ** Theie, with his tokens and with ornate wocds^ 
Did he deodve Hypiipyle.** 

(/i;/:, 18. 91') 
* " O reniin et patrise solamen adempt«, 
Senritiiqiie decos! ** 

(TMi., ▼.678.) 

' **FrUmdskiPt in this Tery prctty use of the tenn, is noifoniul is 
the dictkttaiy" (Perticari). 
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most ferventi/ fixes ber gazo are called by ber name» t 
such as Naturai Science, Morais, and Metapbysics. \ 
Which latter, because more necessarìly does tbis 
lady fix ber gaze tbereon, and witb more fervour, ts 
called tbe first Pbilosopby.^ Wbence we may see 
how, in a secondary manner, tbe [otber] sciences are 
alled Philosopby. And since we bave seen bow tbe 
first of ali is true Pbilosopby in its essence * (wbicb is 
this lady of wbom I speak), and bow ber noble name 
has becn given by custom to tbe sciences» I will 
proceed furtiier witb ber praises. 



Chapter XII. 

L In tbe first cbapter of tbis book tbe reason tbat 
moved me to wrìte tbis canzone was so tborougbly 
discussed tbat tbere is no need to discuss it furtber, 
because by tbe exposition already given [of tbe letter] 
it may be very readily deduced.* And tberefore, 
according to tbe divisions made for the literal 
meaning, I will run tbrougb tbis/ [tbe allegorìcal], 
tuming tbe sense of tbe letter [into allegory] wberever 
it may be necessary. 



* The editon diflfer Yeqr much about thii tentenoe. The trae meati- 
ing seems to be that '* Philotopbr " ii more nearljr akin to Meiapbyucs 
than to the other tciencei, and that, therefore, Metapbystcs ii pioperly 
called "the fint Philoeophy," as in Cmiv., &. i, and li. 14. 

' Or in the abstract. 

' Or recoUected. Dante uscs the word ridnan in the same sense» 
ia Arf/i, 33. 15, " If thou recali to mind,** etc. 

* FiaticetU wishes to make " this " refet* to the cantone, but it seems 
to me that the sense is quite plain, espedallv as, at the end of eh. 10, 
Dante has dedaitd that, having finished the liitr^ aposition, he wishes 
to pcooeed to the mlUitrie^ (or trm)* 
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S. I say, " Love, that within my mind doth hold 
discourse." By lave I mean the study ^ I bave given 
to gain the love of this lady. Here we must know 
that study may be taken in two senses. It is one 
[kind of] study which leads man to the acquisition 
of art and science, and another which (having 
acquired them) he employs in their practice. And 
the forroer it is that I here cali lave, which informed 
my mind with continuai, novel, and most lofty 
meditations upon this lady, as has been shown above ; 
such as are generally the result of the study one 
gives to win friendship, because in desiring the friend- 
ship one first thinks a great deal about it Such is 
the study and the afiection which in men gcnerally 
precedes the begetting of friendship, when Love is 
'already bom on the one side, and desires and strìves 
that it may be on the other; because, as has been 
isaid above, Philosophy exists when the soul and 
/ Wisdom become such friends that the one is entirely 
jbeloved by the other. Nor is it necessary in the 
present exposition [of the allegory] to discuss this 
first verse (which was done as a proem to the literal 
explanation), because by means of that first [ex- 
position] it is very easy to make out its second [or 
allegorical] meaning. 

3. Therefore we must go on to the second verse 
(which is the beginning of the subject), there where 

* In hook il eh. |6, Dante sap, " By Ippì, in this tUegory, is tlwtp 
to be undentood that siudy [or derotion] of the toni enamouitd of > 
thing to that thing.*' In the C^mmedia^ he uaes the word in two senso» 
as here ; in Furg,, 18. 58, we have ** the sttuiy [t>. insiinct] of the bce 
to make its honey,** and in the same canto, line 105, we read "that 
Uuéy [Ù€^ devotion] to good works mar quicken grate.** In thù 
sentenot of the Omrité we have first imtmet^ Uke that of the bee» »o^ 
thea dSrMflkiw, like that of the virtnous to good works. 
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I say, *^ The sun, that daily circleth round the world." 
Here be it known that as it is convenient with this 
subject to treat of things not perceptible by the 
senses by means of things perceptible, so it is also 
convenient to- treat of incomprehensibie things by 
means of things that are intelligible.^ And since in 
the literal exposition we began by speaking of the 
corporal and sensible sun, so now we have to speak 
of the spiritual and incomprehensibie Sun, which is 
God." 

4. There is no sensible thing in ali the world morej 
worthy to be an image of God than the sun, which; 
with its sensible light illumines first itself, and thenì 
ali celestial and elementary bodies ; * so God first! 
illumines Himself with intellectual light, and then \ 
the celestial and other Intelligences.* The sun vivifies ) 
ali things by its heat, and if it comipts some, it is not 
as an intentional cause, but as an accidental eflect ; 
and so God vivifies ali things by His goodness, and 
ifany are wicked, it is not the Divine intention that 
they should be so, but it happens from some accident 



* See C^urtr., ili. 8, par. 8 ; iv. 10^ 16, 33. 

s "The Sun of the angeli. " 

(/Vr., la 53.) 

" That Sun which inadiates ali oar band." 

(Ar., 25. 54.) 

•' That high Ught which of itaelf is trae." 

(Ar., S3. 54») 

• «' He who aU the world enlighteni." 

(Ar., aa 1.) 

It being the opinion of Dante's time that aU the itan derived their light 
fraiDthetun. 

* It is Giuliani who snggests reading ItUdUgmea here, instead of 
inieUigiòU [things]. 

' And as n minor, one reflects the other.** 

(Afjr-. «$• 7$-) 
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in the working out of the intended efiect^ For if 

God created the good and the wicked angels, He did 

not create both with intention, but only the good. 

Then foUowed, apart from His intention, the wicked- 

ness of the evil spirits ; but not so far apart from His 

intention that God did not know how to see within 

Himself beforehand ali their wickedhess. But such 

was His loving desire to produce the spiritual creature, 

that the prescience that some of them wouid come 

to a bad end could not, and should not, deter God 

from their production ; for it would not redound to 

/ the praise of Nature if, knowing well that a certain 

\ part of the flowers of some tree would be lost, she 

Sshould allow it to produce none, and on account of 

(the sterile should give up the production of the 

y fruitfuL I say, then, that God, who comprehends ali 

things (for His comprehension is His encircling*), 

sees nothing so fair as when He looks upon the place 

where this Philosophy is.* For although God, be- 

holding Himself, sces ali things at once, since the 

distinction of things is in Him (as the efTect is in the 

cause), He also beholds them as distinct Therefore 

He aees this lady to be absolutely the most noble of 

ali, inasmuch as He sees her most perfectly in Himself 

and in His Essence. For if we recali to mind what 

has been said before, Philosophy is a loving use of 



* "Tbeoccaskmof the fall was the «ccuned 
l'retuiiiption of that one, whom tbou hast iieen 
By ali tae burden of the world oppresscd/' 

(/»«r., 39- 5S-) 

* '«The Min, that dally tircUtk round the world." 

* «« For ihe is more beautifol than the san, and above ali the order 
of starsi bdnff oomparcd with the light, she is found before it" 
(Wiad. viL 29)* 
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Wisdom ; which exists above ali in God, bccause in 
Him is supreme Wisdom, and supreme Love, and 
supreme Power,^ which cannot exist elsewhere, except 
as it proceeds from Him. Therefore the Divine 
Phiiosophy is of the Divine Essence, bccause in Him 
can be nothing added to His essence; and she is 
most noble, because the Divine essence is most noble ; 
and she exists in Him perfectly and truly, as it were 
by eternai wedlock.* With the other intelligences she 
ibides in a less perfect manner, as a beloved,' whom 
no lover enjoys entirely, but satbfies his longing by 
razing upon her face. Wherefore we may say that 
^od sees no other thing (that is, comprehends 
lothing) so noble as this lady ; I say no otiur thing, 
hasmuch as He sees and distinguishes other things, 
is we bave said, seeing that He is the cause of ali. 
3h, most noble and most excellent heart, that hath 
rommunion with the Bride of the Emperor* of 



* The word in the originai is aito^ here mcaning *' potentiality '* or 
'power." Sec/if^., 3. 5^ 

'* Divine Omnipotence created me, 
The highest Wisdom, and the primal Love.** 

* "For she is a breath of the power of God, and a pure influence 
owing from the glory of the Almight^. . . . She ìs the brightncss of 
M everlasting Light, the unspotted mirror of the power of God, and the 
nage of His goodness " (Wisd. viL 25-36). 

s •• O love of the first lover, O Divme 1 " Dante calls Beatrice (/^., 
. 118). The word druda here means the objcct of love, the belovcd 
ne, instead of its nsoal roeanin||[ of *' lover.** " I loved her, and songht 
er ont from my youth. I desircd to make her my spouse, and I was 

lover of her beauty** (Wisd. viii. 3). " The firrt man knew her noe 
erfectly ; no more shall the last find her oot " (Ecdus. xxiv. aS). 

• •• That EmferfT who reigns above." e 

{In/.. I. I34-) 
^ The Empenr who reigneth evcrmore.*' 



I 
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Heavenl and not Bride only, but most delectable 
Stster and Daughter 1 ^ 



. ^ Chapter XIIL 

L Having seen how, in the beginning of this lady's 
praises, xt was subtly said that she is of the Divine 
Substance,* prìmarily considered, we must now procced 
to see how I say she exists secondarily in the causated 
Intelligences.* I say, then, ^ AU tlu celestial Powm 
gaze an her ; " where it must be observed that I say 
uUstial in that relation to God before mentioned; 
and this excludes those InteUigences who are exiled 
from their celestial country, and who cannot philo- 
sophize;^ because love is entirely extinct in them, 
and to philosophize, as has been already said, ytt 
must bave love.* Wherefore we see that the infemal 
InteUigences are deprived of the sight of this most 

I ««Thei^rù&ofholincst." 

(/ij^, 19. 3.) 
** In thftt lame hour the i^ru^ of God ariMth." 

KPar.^ la I4a) 
•< Wbom Christ in Hisownblood had nude HU Bridi.*" 

(Ar., 31. 3.) 
*' O holy nsOr mine, that doth imploie ni I " 

(Par., 24. aS.) 
(See Cmv., ii. 16, last par.) 

* "Therefore Divine Philosopby ii of the Divine Enence" (ice 
prenons chapter). 

' '* OverMeìng ali things, and going throngh aU andergtandin2, pare, 
and moet «ibtUe spirìU *' ( Wisd. viL 23). 

* '* The people doloroiu, who have lost for aye 
The good of the intellect." 

(/^f 3- 17 ; *nd tee note i, next page.) 
' '* Phtioiophy being a Uwng use of wiidom ;" and, as Fomari says, 
'* Dante belicvet love necestary to knowledge, and wÌMlom ia, for him, 
love and knowledge, love cooiing even before knowledge, or nuhcr 
knowledge being in pioportion toTove." 
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beautiful one ; and because she is the beatitude of 
the intellect,^ ber loss is most bitter and full of ali 
sorrpw.' 

8. Then when I say, *^ And ali her faithful lavers 
here beUnv^* I descend to show how, in a secondar/ 
tnanner, she also Comes to human intelligence; of 
which human philosophy my hook goes on to treat, 
praising it. I say, then, that those who love her here, 
that is, in this life, feel her in their thoughts, not 
always, but when Love makes them feel her peace.' 
Here we must notice three things which are touched 
upon in this text. The first is when it is said, " ali 
her faithful lovers** where they seem to be dis- 
tinguished from mankind in general ; and it is neces- 
sary to do this, because (according to what is quite 
evident, and is purposely discussed in the following 
hook ^) the greater part of mankind live more accord- 
ing to the senses than the reason. And for those ( 
who live according to the senses, to love her is 
impossible, because they can bave no apprehension 
ofher. 

3. The second thing is when I say, ^ W/ten Love 
hath mode tìiem feell\ etc, where there seems to be a 
distinction of time; for although the Intelligences 
separate [from matter, ut. the Angels] can behold this 



^^ttEp.f Cam Grande, par. 33, " The trae beatitude consliU in 
knowing toe prìnciple of trath,-" etc The good of the iatellect, sap 
2>t Thomas Aquinas, b Trath (see Cmv., L a ; ìL 14 ; ììL 5 ; iv, aj). 

' '* These have no longer anjr hope of deatb, 
And thb blind life of theira is so debased 
That they are en«ìoiis of aU otber fiue." 

(/«/, 3. 46.) 

* " Hie oontentment which in Paiadise is peqMtaal« cannot to any 
here be such ** (C^»»v^ iii, a, par. a). 

* Book !▼., ticating of the Noble Life. 



i 
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lady continually, nevertheless human intelligence 
cannot do this; because human nature (apart from 
that which satisfies the intellect and reason) has need 
of many things besides contemplation for its sus* 
tenance ; wherefore our wisdom comes to us only 
occasionally, and not as an actual thing,^ and this is 
not so with the other Intelligences, who alone possesa 
a perfect intellectual nature. Therefore, when oui 
soul is not in the act of contemplation, we cannoi 
truly say that she is in Philosophy» except in so far n 
she has the habit of it,* and the power to awaken it; 
and therefore this lady is sometimes with those whc 
love her bere below, and sometimes not 

4. The third thing is when I teli the time wher 
these are with her ; that is, when Love makes then 
feel her peace; which means only when man li 
actually absorbed in contemplation, for devotion te 
this lady does not make one feel her peace, except ii 
the act of speculation.* And thus we see how thii 
lady abides primarily with God, secondarily witt 
the other Intelligences separate [from matter] in theii 
ì continuai contemplation of her, and then with th< 

human intellect in its discontinuous contemplation. 



* That il, Wisdom is not prescnt with us as aa esscntial part of ou 
nature, as she is with the angels (see Cmtv., iii. 7). 

* This is the Utenti translation of this sentence, which seems to mea 
that we can only cali our soul one with Philosophy (except whil 
actually engaged in speculation) in so far as she has the habit of beii^ 
with her, and the power to awaken her. 

j ' The word " devotion " in the originai is " stndy," and bere it secna 

1 ^ as if Dante made the distinction of ali mystics between the knowlcdc 

I . acqnired hy the intelleetual iaculties and that received by spiritai 

j intuition* 

' *'There is a light above, that visible anakes 

God th^ Creator unto erery creature, 
Who in His sight alone dotb fed Hit peace." 



■\ 
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5. Ncvertheless, the man who takes her as hisl 
sovereign lady should always be called philosop/ter, 
even though he be not always engaged in the supreme 
act of philosophy ; because other men are usually 
named from their habit [of life^]. Whence we cali 
a man good, not only while performing virtuous 
actions, but because he has the habit of goodness ; 
and we cali a man eloquent, even when he is not 
speaking, because he has the habit of eloquence, or 
talking well. 

6. And as regards this philosophy, in so far as 
human intelligence partakes of it, the following 
praises are now to be set forth, a great part of its 
bounty being bestowed upon human nature. I say 
next> then, " Aftd He who gives Iter taketh such delight 
In her sweet bcing^^ from whom, as from the primal 
fount, it is derived, that in her the capacity of our 
nature is exceeded, [although] that is beautiful and 
good.' Therefore, of those who come to associate 
with her, few come where they can properly be said 
to have acquired the habit of philosophy, because 
that first study (in which this habit is gcnerated) 
cannot acquire her in perfection.* And bere we see 
her supreme praise, in that, perfect or imperfect, she 
never loses the name of perfection. And on account 
9f this excellence of hers, it is said that the soul of 
Philosophy '* Shines through tlu mortai fraine in which 



' "Thingi shottld be named after the highest nobility of their fonn " 
Ow., u. S). That man has a rìght to be called philotopher the general 
cnor of whoae life is contemplative. 

' Cmiv., ììL 6, par. 4. 

' See Cmv., iiu 13, where we are told that the fini thufy b the 
nttinct that impela man to the pannit of knowledge, the ti€§md the 
ievotioD he displays in the vse of IL 
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// dwells;*' that is, that God fills her always uith 

His light^ And bere we must recali to mind what 
i f has been said above, that Love is ÙiQfonn of Philo- 

sophy,' and is therefore bere called ber souL Which 
! Love is manifest in tbe use of Wisdom, and tbb use 

j brings witb it wonderful beauties, that is, content in 

; any condition of time, and disdain of those things 

which other men make their masters.* Whence il 
ì happens that tbe other miserable ones who see this 

' tbinking over their defects, after feeling the desire foi 

•perfection, fall into the wearìness of sighs ; and thù 

is meant wbere it says — 

'* And the cyes of those on whom her light doth shine, 
Send messengert to the heart fiUcd with detirc, 
That ttke the air again in form of tight.*' 



4 



Chapter XIV. 

< L As in the literal exposition, after the genera 

praises we descend to the special, first on the part € 

tbe soul, then on the part of the body ; so now th 

text proceedsy after the general, to the special conn 

mendations. Because, as has been said befon 

j * Pbilosopby bere has Wisdom for material subjec 

; and Love for form, and, as a compound of the tw< 

I tbe habit of contemplation. Whence in the followin 

j . 

! * " I^ht inteUectnal replete with love. 

Love of trae good replete with ecstatjr, 
Ecttaiy that tiantcendeth creiy tweetnett.* 

(Ar., 3a 40.) 

* ^FhiloiOphY • • • hat ibr ita fono an almott Divine love" iOm 

ULII). 

• •• Where the love of philotophy is retplendent, other lovet' grò 
din aad almoac spent " (CÌnìv., iii. 14). 
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icrse, bcginning *^ Atid Power Divine descends to 
iwdl in /ter** I intend to praise the love which is "N 
part of Philosophy. Here we must observe that for i 
the virtue of one thing to descend upon another, that 
other thing must be brought to the first one's likeness; 
IS we see plainly in ali naturai agencies, whose virtue, 
Jescending upon passive things, brings them to 
esemble themselves [Le. these agencies] in so far as 
hey are capable of so doing. So we see the sun» 
hat, sending his rays here below, makes ali things 
resemble his own brightness, as far as they, of , 
heir own nature, are capable of receiving light^ 
rhus I say that God brings this Love to His own 
ikeness, in so far as it is possible for it to resemble 

3. And I declare the quality of the thing created ' 
irhen I say, '^ As in t/te angel that bdiolds His face!* 
iere we must observe that the first Agent, that is, 
k>d, gives to ali things of His power, either by direct 
ays or by reflected splendour.* Wherefore the 
)ivine Light shines directly upon the Intelligences,^ 



* '* The greatest of the ministers of nature, 

Who with the power of hcAven the world imprìnts.*' 

(/'tfr., la aS.) 

' Gialiani sayi with justioe that thti should be *' irrmduLted," noi 
created," as Dante is aescrìbing the methods of Divine iUnminafion. 

• **The piimal Light, that ali irradiates, 
By modes as many is received therein, 
As are the splendoon wherewith it is mated." 

(Ar., 99. 136.) 

« " That Uving Light 

• • • • • 

Throngh ita own goodness reunites its rajs, 
In nine subsistences, as in a minor, 
Iisdf etcmally remaining One." 

(Ar., 13. 55-^) 



I 



i 
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and upon others is reflected from these first illumi- 
nated Intelligences.^ 

S. But because we have here spoken of light and 
splendour^ in ordcr that these woros may be perfcctiy 
understood, I will explain their different meaninga 
according to the opinion of Avicenna.* I say thai 
the custom of philosophy is to cali Heavcn Lighì] 
inasmuch as light has therein its primal source ; te 
cali light a ray ^ when it passes through the mediun 
[of the atmosphere] to the first body in which it ù 
arrested ; to cali it splendour when it is reflected froir 
some directly illuminated thing.' I say, then, thai 
the Divine Power without any medium draws thi: 
Love to its own likéness. And this may be mad( 
espedally evident thus, because, the Divine Love bein| 
eternai, its object must of necessity be eternai alsc 
that eternai may be the things that He loves.* An( 
thus this [Divine Love] maketh this Love [which i 
the soul of Philosophy] to love, because Wisdom, t 



M 



^ " Thence it descends to the lùt potendes." 
Aeeoidsng to the Kabbola, «s according to the doctrìne of Zoroaste 
ili that cxists emanate! from a souicc of infinite light. . . . Eveiythin 
being an emanation from the Sapreme Being, the nearer the creatsi 
approaches him, the more perfect it is ; the farther away in the teak < 
cmaaatioiu, the more it lotet in purity " (Matter, HiUory p/GmsiiHn 
ynL L p. 176, ti teq.). 
* Opmigrtgium di Anima, etc^ Venetiis, 1508. 

• «« Q i^]^! eterne, sole in thyielf that dwellest 1 " 

{Par., 33. 124.) 

* ** ETen as water doth leceive 

A ray of lighr, remaining stili «nbroken." 

(Ar., a. 35.) 

* **Oipkndoarof the lÌTÌng Light eternali" 

(Ar., 31. 139.) 

« M O Light eterne, sole in thyself that dwellest. 
Sole knowest thyself, and, known vnto thvself 
And knowing, lovest and smilcst on thyself 1 " 

{Par., 33. 114-) 
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ffhich this Love inclines» is eternai.^ Wherefore it is 
«rìtten of ber, '' He crcated me from the beginning 
before the ages, and in the age to come I shall not 
fail." ■ And in the Proverbs of Solomon • this Wisdom 
says, " I was set up fr9lm everlasting." And in the 
beginning of the Gospel of John her eternit/ is 
plainiy dcclared.^ And thus it comes to pass, that l 
nhere this Love [of Wisdom] shines, ali oùier lovcs \ 
grow dim and almost spent ; because its eternai V 
object subdues and overpowers ali other objects ) 
bcyond ali proportioh ; and therefore the most excel- { 
lent philosophers have plaiply shown this in their 
actions, by which W9 know that they took no heed 
of any thing but Wisdom.' For this Democritus took 
no care of his own person, and never cut either his 
beard, his hair, or his nails. Plato, indiflferent to 
vorldly goods, cared nothing for royal dignity, for 
he was the son of a king.* Aristotle, caring for no 






' That is, God inspirei the soul of Philosophy with the love of 
Wisdom, which is eternai, and therefore part of the Divine nature. 

' Ecclus. xxiv. 9 ; and see also Wisd. ix. 9, " She was preient wìth 
Thee when Thou mAdest the world." 

* ProT. vili. 23. 

* Here Wisdom is identified with the Logos (see next chapter, 

* '* And therefore when we hear or see a thing 
That keeps the soul inlently bent upon it, 
Time paases by, and we percdve it not. 
Because one faculty is that which listens, 
And other that possessinc the whole soul ; 
The one is as if oound, the other free." 

KPwrg., 4. 7-ia.) 

* Dante must have meant this in a mystical sense, or have been 
itiangely ignorant of Plato's life, as "he was not the son of a king, 
sor had there been kings in Athens for six centuries before his time. 
Nor was he entirdy indiflerent to worldly goods, having accepted- 
dghty talenu from Dionystus co buy books with. And he was oareful 
b hn dicss to the verge of effeminacy" (MiL Eds.). 
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other friend [than Wisdom], disputed with his b 
friend (except her ^) as well as with the above-nam 
Piata And since we are speaking of these, hi 
- many others we find* that for the sake of these id< 
have held their Itves in contempt, such as Zei 
Socrates^ Seneca, and many others 1 And theref< 
it is evident that the Divine Power, in angelic mod 
in this Love desccnds upon men ; and to prove tt 
the text afterwards says, '' And Ut tlu lady fair u 
doubts my word^ Go where she goes^ attd stiidy ali è 
waysr By the lady fair is mcant the noble a 
intellectual soul, free in her special power, which 
reason ; ^ for other souls cannot he called ladies, \ 
servants,' since they do not exist for themselves, t 
for others; and the Philosopher says, in the fi 
of Metaphysics^ that that thing is free which ext 
for itself and not for another.' 

4 It says, " Go where she goes, and study ali é 
ways ; " that is, associate with this Love, and look up 
that which is within it ; and it touches in part up 
this where it says, "Thcre where she speaks, ( 
scends," etc. ; that is, where Philosophy is actua 



* Wiidom being always the first of frìends. '*Th« master of ph 
sophers teaches us that tnith is to be preferred above ali firiciK 
(Éf, Card, UaL% \ 5). And see Cmv., iv. 8, par. 5. 

' Rcading of Giuliani. Fraticelli gives it, " Aad why shoiild 
speak of these whcn we find so many others,'* etc ? 

* That is, diiectly, without a medium^ Giuliani sugcests read 
*'as in the angel," referrire to ** the angel that beholds Hb face" 
the canaone, instead of to the angelic nature in general. 

* ''A lady full of sweetness, adomed with virtue, manrelloos 
knowledge, gi&ripus in liberty " (C^rtr., ii. 16). 

* "Asa man is fìnee who exists for his own uJce and not for ano»^'* 
so this (M^sdom) alone of the sdcnces is free, for this alone oxt>:^ 
its own sake" (A^., L eh. a). And see Dt Mm,^ L t4t whc^ 
laiae pfttmge is quotéd. 
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present,^ a celestial thought' descends» which tells 
US she is of more than human creation.' It says 
from Iteavcn^ to give us to understand that not only 
herself, but the thoughts which are her friends, are 
abstracted from low and earthly things. 

fi. Then aftenvards it relates how she encourages 
and kindles love wherever she shows herself, by the 
sweetness of her actions, which are ali like her, being 
nrtuous, gcntle, and without any extravagance. And 
subscqucntly, as a stili grcater induccmcnt to asso- 
ciation wìth her, it says, ^NobU is tltat In every lady 
found, tltafs found in Iter ; And fair^ so far as it 
rtumbUs Iter'* And again it adds, "And we may 
say of her, Her aspect wins," etc, where we must 
observe that the looks of this lady were so liberally 
ordaincd for us, not only that we might gaze upon 
her face, which she shows us, but that we might desire 
to win those things she keeps concealed. Wherefore^ 
as through her many of these hidden things are per- 
ceived by our reason (and consequently to perceive 
by reason without her would seem a miracle) ; so by 
her means we believe that every miracle may be 
reasonable to: a higher intellect, and therefore pos* 



■ ''In Atto." the scholAstic in aciu^ ''actiTely," m oppoied to 
'potcntially/ Sce /Vr/., i& ao— 

*'The soul, which is created prone to love, 
If swiftly dnwn to cverything that pleaset» 
Al soon as actual pUasure moveth ner.'* 

lere we have the distinctioo between the capactty for pleasuie and the 

ctÌTe feeling. 

* The words of the csnxone aie, ''A spirit firom heaven." 
' The word ia the originai is "operation,** a word used by Dante in 

tanywayi, but alwa/sm the sente of some (brmofactioii. SeeAn/., 

7. WS— 

**Each i^^r«/rWi that doth merit paia." 

P 



/ 
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sible. Whence our precious/a//A has its origin, from 
which Comes the kope of things desired, but not seen ;^ 
and from this are bom the works of c/tariiy. By 
which three virtues' we ascend to philosophize in 
that celestial Athens, where Stoics» and Perìpatetics 
and Epicureans, by the art of Eternai Truth, harmo- 
niously concur in one desire.' 

Chapter XV. 

L In the preceding chapter this glorìous lady is 
commcnded according to one of her component parts, 
that is, Love ; now in this one (in which I intend to 
explain the verse commencing " That which we nad 
in her sweet counienance '*) it is proper to procecd 
with the praise of her other part, that is, Wisdom. 



* Witte's reading. The Vulgate reads, " the hope of the forescei 
desire." See J'ar., 24. 64— 

** Faith is the sabstance of the things we hope for, 
And evideace of those that are not seen." 
(Comp. Heb. i. i.) 

' "The three holy Yirtues" {Pitrg.t 7- 34)t Faith, Hope, and Charity. 
See also /Vir^., 29. lai ; and Pisr^.t 31. ili, *'The Uiree beyood, 
that more profoundly see.** The cardinal virtues prepare man for the 
knowledge of truth, but for full comprehension of the celestial verìties, 
the theofo^cal virtues are necessaiy (see St Thomas Aquinas, Summ 
Tkntlf p. L qu. 62, art. 3). In Purg»% 31* 107, the four cardinal YÌrtnt 
say they were with Beatrice before she descended into the world ; sn^ 
in the Book of Wisdom (viti. 7), Wisdom teaches temperance and pni 
dence, ìustice and fortitude, and is described as present with Go( 
before the creation of the earth (ix. 9). In the Vita Nuova (ff 26 um 
27), those who meet her describe Beatrice as " no woman, but one 
the most blessed angels of heaven," and that " those who go with he 
are dothed «pon with gentleness and faith and love." It is ** the thre 
holy virtues '' that enable the three sects (which in Cmv., iv. 22, sr 
cxplained to represcnt the partidpants in the active life) to ascend \ 
\ ^ the celestial AthcBS** of the eootempUtive life, or «*the firuitioo e 

the Dìviae aspcct." 

• «« And His wiU is our peacc." 
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i. The text says, then, that in her face we see things 
which show US the joys of Paradise, and defines the 
place of their appearance, that is, in the tyes and the 
smile.^ And here we must know that the eyes of 
VVisdom are her demattstrations^ in which we see the 
truth with the greatest certitude ; and her smile is 
\itx persuasions^ in which the inner light of Wisdom 
shines without any veil;* and in these two we feel 



> ** Conquerìng me with the radiance of a smile, 
She said lo me, ' Tura thee about and listeo ; 
Not in mine eyes alone is Panulise.' '* 

(Ar., tS. 19.) 
See note 4 to por. 3, book iiL eh. 8.) 

*' Open thine eves, and look at what I am : 
Thoa hast beheld such things, that strong enongh 
Hast ^ott become to tolerate my smile.' 

/kr., 23, 46.) 

='or the eyes of Beatrice, see alio Pur^,^ 30. 64 ; ay. 54. Also Ar., 
. 140 ; 18. 55 ; 22. 154 ; 28. ti. For her smUe, Par., 21. 4 ; 23. 47, 
o; 27. 104 ; 29. 7 ; 3a 25 ; 31. 92. It will be noticed that whenever 
beatrice tmUes, she proceeds to explain something to her disciple. 
*cderzini thinks that the difierence between demcmiration and persua* 
m lies chiefly in the fact that the former convinccs the intellect, while 
be latter appeals to the hearL Giuliani points out that both in the 
iifimff and the Purgatorio Dante is called upon to fix bis attention 
pon the eyes of Virgil. In the Vita Nuova, f 19, Dante says, '* The 
ires are the beginning of love, the mouth is the end of love ; ** and in 
21 be speaks of " the two acts of her mouth, one whereof is her most 
veet speech, and the other her marvellous smile." 
' " I saw the Lady, who erewhile appeared 

Veiled, undémeath the angela' rain of flowers." 

(/Vi*y., 3a 64.) 

Whose head certain ladies appeared to be covering with a white 
ni " ( Vita Nuova, % 23). The words in the originai are " ntlU auati 
^rsuasiùHÌ\ si dimostra la luce intorion della sapieutia sotto aìcuno 
lamento.** 1 canno! help believing (in spite of the commentators, 
ho sAy that there is no positive example of the use of aleuno in the 
ose of the French asieutt) that this sentence should be translated 
shines witkcut atw veil.** To explain this as Pedenini does (and the 
hers foUow him) by saying that trath shines in upon the mind tbrough 
veil, that the soni mar not be daxsled, appears to me absurd. The 
àritual intuition of which Dante tppke is that which oomes directly 
> US wlthottt any medinia— " that IÌÌTÌne tdcnoe • • . that enablcs us 
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that highest pleasure of beatitude which is the greatest 
Joy of Paradise.^ This pleasure can exist in nothing 
bere below but in looking upon these eyes and this 
smile. And the reason is this — that as everything by 
nature desires its own perfection, without this it can- 
not be content, that is, blest ; for man, whatever other 
things he may possess, without this would be fiUed 
with a desire which cannot cp-exist with blessedness»' 



perfeetly to see the Truth in which our sool fìnds rest " The ptriuasim; 
of Wisdom are her ìmt/e, and Dante did not ice the smile of Beatrict 
ti!l she unveiUd hersclf, that he might see the stc^nd beauty that shi 
had ooncealed {Furg.^ 31. 158). So in i Cor. xiii. 12, St Paul says. 
**Now we see through a glass darkly, then face to face,*' becau^ 
" when that which is perftci is come, then that which is in pari shall 
be done away.** The only place in the Commedia where' Dante se«n> 
to bave used the word alcuno in the sense of *' none," is in the forty- 
second Une of the third canto of the Inferno^ where Longfellow agno 
with me in readin^ *' none " instead of " some.** " 

" For glory none the damned would hate from them." 

Origena says, "Above reason is vision, which alone can ci ve pun 
knowledge. A pure idea is a iheophany^ a manifestation of God in tb< 
hvman soul." 

If we look at Purg,^ 31. 109, we fmd that the cardinal virtues (so 
note to Cm»v., iii. 14) lead Dante to the eyes of Beatrice — ** beforc th 
emeralds bave we stationed thee," they say, and the poet "fasteoc 
bis eyes upon those eyes reluctant" (1. 119). Then the three thco 
logicai virtues beg her to unveil ber face and show to him her tetw^ 
b^uty, and he sees ber '* holy smile " (32. O, apostrophizing her as tb 
«« splendonr of the Uving Light eternai,*'^ wberein. as Biu'low just! 
obsiervcs, Dante but repeats Solomon's dcscrìption of Wisdom. " Sb« ì 
the bfigbtneea of the everlasting Llght" (Wbd« vii, ft6), Tne mi < 
BefttHot wif« MM thraogh hw vtUi out ha? mik eaiM imlmpeoed 1 
ths toni of her wofshlpper. 

> ««Tho Tmth» in which ali intellect finds rest." 

(Ar., a& 108.) 

"That Divine sdence . . . that enables us perfectlv to s^e the Trai 
in which our soni finds rest" U>wv,^ ii. 15). And m the Vita Nnm 
1 18, Dante maks of the talnte of bis lady as *'that beatitude wbic 
the «hn/oi ali my destrea*' (see Conv.^ 11. 5 ; iii. 13 ; tv. 22,^ etc), 

• « O life made np alone of love and p^i^ l 
O wcaltl^ oChappiness without dcsira 1 " 
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bccause blessedness is a perfect thing and desire an 
imperfcct, seeing that no one desires that which he 
has, but that which he has not, and here is a manifest 
dcfect And in this gaze [or contemplation] alone is 
human perfection to be gained, that is, the perfection 
of the rcason, on which, as on its most itnportant part« 
ali Gur being depends ; and ali our other actions, 
feelings, nourishment, ali extst for it alone, and it 
cxists for itself and not for others.^ So that if this 
be perfect, the other [human nature] is so far perfect 
that man, in so far as he is man, %tiQs ali bis desires 
fulfìllcd, and thus is blest. And thcrefore it says in 
the Book of Wisdom,' " Whoso casteth away wisdom 
and knowledge, he is unhappy ; " that is to say, he is 
deprived of happiness. By association with Wisdom 
it foUows that we gain happiness and content, accord- 
ing to the opinion of the Philosopher. Whence we 
see how the joys of Paradise appcar in this lady's 
face, and therefore we read in the Book of Wisdom ' 
ilready quoted, speaking of ber, ** She is the bright- 
less of the everlasting Light,^ the unspotted mirror 
}f the majesty of God." 

3. Then when it says, *' Tluir brightnési cverpawtrs 
ìiir inUlUct^' I excuse myself, by saying that I can 
ity little of these [her betutltt] bectute they tr« to 
)verpowering. Here we must observé that these^ 
hings in a manner dazzle the intellect, in so far as | 



' S«e note 6 U> par. 3 of preceding chapter. 

* Wild. in. II» '*FOr whoso dcfpiietn wiidoia tua mtrtun he it 
niierable.'' 

• WikL vii a6. 

« '«OtpkiidoiirortheetcnalfliviDKLigMI'' 

(A»3r.* 3«* «3^) 
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certain things are assérted to exist which our intellect 
cannot contemplate, that is, God, and eternity, and 
primitive matter,^ which most certainly cannot be 
seen, and with ali faith are believed in. And even 
those things that are [seen] we cannot understand, 
and only by negation * can we come to know these 
things, and in no other way. 

4. Verily some may here have great doubts as to 
how Wisdom can make man blest, not being able to 
show him certain things perfectly; since it is the 
naturai desire of man to know, and without the 
fulfìlment of this desire he cannot be blest To 
which it may be answered that the naturai desire of 
everything is regulated according to the capacityof 
the thing desiring ; ' otherwise it would oppose itsel( 
which is impossible, and nature would have made it 
in vain, which is also impossible.^ It would oppose 
itself, because in desiring its perfection it would thus 
desire its imperfection ; because it would desire to be 
always desiring, and never to fulfil its desire. And 
snto this error falls the accursed miser, and does not 
perceive that he desires for himself a perpetuai desire, 
falling always short of a number that it is impossible 



, '^ J Giuliani sayt, "We ihould like to read here: ' wr asserì certain 

causes to exist which oor intellect cannot contemplate, that is, God, 
• and the separated substances, and primitive matter.' " And he recalb 
here eh. 8, par. 8, of this hook. 

' Only by the negative method, as Tasso says, ''Primitive matto 
has no activity, nor can it be known of itself ; nor can we say what il 
is, bttt rather what it is noL" 

* Some texts have, " the possibilihr of the thing desired ;" bnt tbii 
does not agree with what Dante says efsewhere (see Cm9., iìL 4, par. 7 
and Di Mm., ii. 7, *' Nature oiders things with rcspect to theii 

I, * ''God and natura make Bothing in vaia ''(Ibid.yi 4). 
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to arrive at^ And nature would bave made it in 
vain, because it would bave been created witbout 
any end ; and therefore buman desirc is proportioned 
in this life to tbe knowlcdge possible to be acquired 
bere;' and this limit is not exceeded except tbrough 
an error, wbicb is outside of nature's intention.' And 
thus it [desire] is measured cut to tbe angelic natures, 
and is limited to tbat proportion of wisdom wbicb 
the nature of eacb can apprebend. And tbis is tbe] 
rcason wby tbe saints bave no envy one of anotber, 
because eacb attains tbe fulfilment of bis desire/ 
ivhich desire is proportioned to tbe nature of bis 
^oodness.' Wberefore, because to know God and 
:ertain otber tbings (tbat is, to understand wbat tbey 
ire) is not possible to our nature, we do not by nature 
iesìre tbis knowledge ; and in tbis way our doubt is 
jolved* 



* ** Accurscd may'st thou be, thoa old she-wolf, 

Tlut hast more prey than ali the other beasU, 
Because of thine insatiable hunger 1 *' 

{Fttrg^ aa ta) 

'Thev that hoarded up lùlver and gold wherein men Uust, and OMide 
IO end of their geuing" (Baruch iu. 17). " The love of money is the 
oot of ali evil ** (i Tim. vi. to). And see Canzone 18. Ed. Frat 

' ** Seek not out the things that are too hard for thee, ncither search 
be things that are above thy strength.** 

* Ptedenim reads, *' outside of kit naturai intentioo.** 

* '* *Tis essential to this Uest existence 
To keep itsdf within the wiU Divine, . 
Whereby our very wishes are made one." 

(Ar.. 3. 79.) 

^'There perfect is, and ripened, and complete. 



(Ar., aa. 64.) 
* *' Brother, our wiU is qnieted by virme 
Of charity, tbat makcs us wish alone 
For wbai uw havc^ aor gives ns thirst toc moreé* 

(Ar.. 3. ya) 

* Tìiìb ia Giuliaars rcading oC m vciy compt passage» FnticeUi 
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5. Then when I say, ^ Her beauty raineth link 
flanus offire^ I dcsccnd to another joy of Paradise, 

that is to say, to that secondary felicity which foUows 
the first one proceeding fronti her beauty. Hereve 
must know that morality is the beauty of Philosophy; 
because as the beauty of the body results from the 
proper ordering of its members,^ so the beauty ol 
Wisdom (which is the body of Philosophy, as has 
been said) ' results from that ordering of the moral 
virtues which makes us take a sensible delight in il' 
And therefore I say that /ter beauty^ that is, morality, 
rains little flames of fire, that is, a righteous desire, 
inspired by the pleasure of moral teaching; which 
desire separates us from the naturai vices as well as 
from the others. And hence is born this felicity,^ 
which Aristotle defines in the first of the Ethùs 
\\ saying that it is action, according to virtue, in the 

perfect life.' 

6. And when I say, " W/tence^ if a lady liear ha 



W 



i • 



mds (oh the amhorìtj of the Cod. Riet\ " certain other thinn lil» 
etemity and primitive matter." Witte reads, " to know God and othe 
' things for what they are." 

. } ' C^itr., i. 5, par. 5. 

i . ' Barlow,in his ConiribuiioHsiothiSiwfyùfthi**Divma Commedia^ 

p. 386, sayt that *' here we have the meaning of Ar^., 31. 49-51— 
* Never to thee piesented art or nature 
Pleasure so great as ihtfidr iimòs wherein 
I was inclosed, which scattered are in earth.' 
The verhal memben of Divine Wisdom perish with the using, but th 
. . sabstance of Divine Wisdom abideth for even" Giuliani makes tb 

same reference* 
. * By dothing it with a body, and makingit perceptible by us. 

* " Henoe the inefiable providehce of Uoa propones to man tw 
endt I ooe» the beatitude of this lile, which consists in vlrtuftus Act'on ' 
(De Mm., iU. 15). 

* ''Happiness b a oertain acttvity of the sool. acconlin;; to pinfec 
virtM " (^tAmi, i. 13). ' 
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kmty blamed^ I go on with this lady's praise. I ciy 
;o the people to follow ber, telling thcm of her 
bcnefits, that is, that by following ber ali become 
';rood. Therefore I say, let that lady^ tbat is, that 
mi, that hears ber beauty blamed for not appearing 
,is it should appear, look at this example. Here we 
:nust observe tbat deeds ^ are the beauty of the soul, 
that is, the virtues above ali, wbtch sometimes, througli 
[our] vanity or pride, become less beautiful or less 
.ittractive,' as we shall see in the last book. And 
therefore I say, that to avoid this, let them look at 
her, that is, where shc is the example of humility,' 
that is, in that part of her which is called Moral 
Philosophy. And I add that, looking upon that part 
of her (that is, of Wisdom), every wicked one will 
t)ecome rìghteous and good^ And therefore I say, 



* The word cttumi (generally '* mannen " or *' costoms '^ is bere nied 
IS inibir., 23. 114 — 

" In the very breath of God, and in His dudt;^ 

ind in Ar., 32. 73— 

*' WithoQt, then, any merìt of their ^Mr." 

' This is why (says Giuliani) Dante, being absorbed in terrcstrìal 
ibirs and the pride of life, thought less of Baitrice when she, 

*' With ali the pleasare of her perfect beauty, 
Going away urom our bereavèd sight, 
Became of spiritual beauty rare." 

fere Dante gives Fridi as the snbject of his last book } in book i. he 
ijn it is to be ** why things prayed for are so oostly." 

* *' Shc goeth on her way, hearing her praise, 
Bcn^nly dothcd in sweet humility. 

** The sight of her fills aU with humbleness, 
And not alone nakes her a lovcly thing, 
Bai ali who look oa her are hooonred toob** 

(IWd.. I ay.) 

* See thiid stana of first caasone of yka Nmtotu Appendia to 
M».,tìLi. rr— 
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" Far this is she wko humbles the perverse** that is. 

j who gently tums back those who bave been perverted 

I from the rìght way.^ 

7. Finally, as the highest praise of Wisdom, I say 
that she is the mother of every principle, saying that 
[in conjunction]-with ber God began the world, and 
especiaily the movement of the heavens, by which ali 
things are generated, and from which ali motion takes 
• its orìgin and impulse,' saying, ^ Sìu was tlu tliought 
of Him who maves theworlds;** that is to say, that 
she was in the Divine Thought or Intellect whcn the 
world was made.' Whence it foUows that she made 
it; and therefore Solomon says in one of bis Proverbs, 
speaking in the person of Wisdom, '' When He pre- 
pared the heavcns, I was there ; when with a law 
and a circle He entrenched the abysses; when He 
established the aether above, and balanced the foun- 
tains of the waters ; when He marked out its limits 
for the sea, and gave laws to the waters that they 
should not exceed their bounds ; when He appointed 
the foundations of the earth ; then was I with Him, 
disposing of ali things, and rejoicing in every day."' 



1 



I «<Yoar ways are noe m My wayi'* (Im. Iv. 8). 

*'ThAt thott may'st reoogniie, she lald, the school 
Which thott hast foUowed, and may'st see how frr 
Ita doctrine foUows after my disoourse.'* 

(A/y.. 33- 85*) 
' " That motion, which keepaquìet 

The centre, and ali the rest about it movet, 
From here bcgins as from its starting-point." 

(/W-.KS7* io6.) 
*' The heavens yoiir morements do initiate." 

(Afy., i6. 73-) 

* «* Wisdom was with Thee. . • ^ and wast prescot when Tboa 
nadett the world " ( Wisd. tx. 9). 

* Fror. TÌii. ay- ja TheEngliahTenSoodifasinmanypartiailan. 
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8. ye, worse than the dead» who fly from hcr 
friendshipl open your eyes, and see that before ye 
nere, she was your friend, and ordered and prepared 
the process of yotir being \} and after ye were created, 
to direct ye arìght, carne to ye in your own likeness I ' 
And if ali are net able to come into hcr presence, 
honour her in her friends, and follow their command- 
ments, as of them who announce to ye the will of this 
eternai Empress I ' Nor shut your ears to Solomon» 
who says to ye, ^ The way of the just is as a shining 
light, that shineth more and more unto the day of 
their beatitude ; " ^ going after them, witnessing their 
vorks, that shouid be to ye a light upon the path of 
this most brief life I ' And here may end the true 
meaning of this canzone.' 

9. For, indeed, the last verse, which is placed as the 
Tornata \Venvoy\ can be easily explained by the literal 
exposition, except in so far as it says that I here 
:all this lady cruel and disdainfuL Here we must 
)bserve that in the beginning Philosophy appeared to 



I 



' From nonentity to exUtence. 

' " Scemed to me painted with our effigy." \ 

(/^., 33. 131.) : 

"The wlwlom and omnipotence I 

That oped the thoroughfaret 'twixt heaven and earth.'* , ' 

(Ar. 23. 37.) 

' Here Wisdom it identified with Christ, as in the preceding charter 

ìth the Loffoe. So in the Com^udia we find Beatrice many umcs 

lentified with Christ, either diicctly or indirecUy (see cspedally 

'OtfiW Cùmmintù), 

' See Cmv., ii« 16 ; iii 12, 

*Proy. iv. 18. "The/M/iwrifa/"intheEnglishrenioo. 

• ••TheUUes 

By whose sweeC tcent thegood way was discoveced." 

(Ar., 23. 74.) 

' The trae or allcgorical meaning (see end of eh. io). 
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me cruil^ as far as her body (that is, Wisdom) was 
concerned, because she did not sìniU upon me, inas- 
mudi as I did not yet understand her persuasions; 
and disdainfttl} because she did not tum her tja 
upon me» that is, I could not yet see her demomtra^ 
iio9U. And in ali this the fault was mine ; and 1^ 
this [explanation], and by that given in the liten 
exposition, the allegory of the Tornata is explained 
so that it Is time, in order that we may proceec 
further, to put an end to this hook. 



- * *« la ^titnde Hill loyally diidAinful.*' 



».• 
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BOOK IV. 



CANZONE III. 



/ 



There reigned ui cmperor,' w^o once maintained 
NubUitj to be 



\ 



f 



The dulcet rhymea of Love, that I wai wonC ( 

To seek out in my thoughts, | 

I now must leave ; not that I do not hope ! 

To come to them agafai, | 

But that roost cruel and disdatnfal mica j 

At times my Lady fair | 

Hath ukcn on, hath closed to me the way I 
Of my accustomed speech. 

And silice it seems tne time has come to watt»' ! 
Here will I now lay down that dulcet ttyle 
\Vhich once of old I held» to treat of Lo^, 
And of that virtue sing 
( Which makes the tnie nobility of man) 

In hafsh and subtle rhyme ; ] 

Refuting the decision false and base j 

Of those who say that this nobility { 

In rìches hath its source, j 

And to bef^io, I cali upon that Loid ' * 

Who dwelleth ever in my Lady*s eyes. ! | 

That ihe may be enamoured of herselt i 



i 



' '*They alflo terre who only stand aadwait" 

(Milton.) 

* Tnaàf « who dwelb in the cycs, that 1% the demoostiatioot, of 
E%ilosophy " (Cmv„ tv. a*. par« 8). 

* Fredenc of Swabìa (laia-iaso)» Enperor of the Romant (tee I 
*.3.I*r.3). I 

■ 

« 

I 
i 
ì 
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Holding possession of most andent wealtliy 

With gentle brecding. 

Another, knowing less, 

Reverscd hit saying, 

Dropping the last half ; 

Perchance because he had it not himself. 

And after this onc, comes the crowd of thote 

>Vho make ali families of noble rank 

That long have held possession of great wealtb. 

And now so long has reigned 

This vcry false opinion among men, 

That one is wont to cali 
. Him noble who can say, " I was the soa 
1 Or grandson of a truly noble man," 

Thoiigh he himself were worthless. 

But vilest he (to him who sees the truth) 

Who being shown the way, strays from the path,^ 

And being as one dead, stili walks the earth.' 



He who defines man as a living plant» 

First says what is not true. 

And after falsehood, tells but half a truth ; * 

Perchance could see no more. 

And likewise he who wore the Imperiai crown, 

Failed to define the word, 

For bis first text was false, and even the last 

I He failed to make complete. 

I For never riches, as by some belléved, 

I Can give nobility, or take away ; 

I Being of their own nature most dcgraded. 

I And never painter could a figure draw 

! But out of bis own soul ; * 

! Nor bends an upright tower ' 

Before a sircam that mnncth far away. 



^ That is, he who iails to foUow in the footsteps of bis noble anceston 
(see eh. 7, par. 5). 
' X)ead to rìght living (eh. 7, par. 6 ; see Inf,^ 35. 156). 
* It vkfaUt^ because man is not a plant, and but half a truik^ becaoie 
[ to iivi$^g il not added rtas^$^g, man's proper function (see eh. io, 

! -fSctcfa. lOk par. 6. 

. ' ** Like to some steadfast tower, that nerer benda. 
Ita top befoie the blowing of the winds." 

! ; . </^/.f 5- «4-) 

i (And tee di. ic, par. 7 ; xj, par. 6.) 
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Riches are vile, we see, and most imperfect ; 
For who amasses them, 
Gains not coment, but only greater greed.' 
Wberefore the nitnd that upright is, and tne, 
Is not disquieted |When they havc fled. 



n 



Nor will they' admit that a man, lowly bora, 

A Loble can become ; nor yet, again, 
' From bascbom father sprìng a noble race. | 

This is by them maìntained, ' 

Wherein their text seems to confute ittelf ; |i 

Seeing that it puts forth , 

V Time as an eicment of noMlity, 

Defìntng it thercby. 

And thus it comes, from what l've said beibre» t 

That we are ali of base or noble rank, j 

Or more than pne b^nning had mankind.' 

This is not roy belietT \ 

Nor is it theirs, tf they stili are Christiana ; i 

Because, to the healthy mind, ' , 

'Tis manifest these words of theirs are vain. 

And thus I brand them false, 
' And from them I withdraw. * I 

And now I wish to say, after my thought, ! 

What is nobility, and whence tt oomes. 

And teli the signs that mark the noble man. 



r 

M 

1 . 



I say that ali the virtues take their rise 

From one sole root ; 

That primal Virtue, which makes mankind Uest 

In acting it. 

Which is, as in the Etkks we may icad, ] , 

Theelectivehabit* I. 

Which ever holds the middle way in life, i 

And so adjusts tts speech.' 






\ \ ' . |. 

* See eh. la, por. i. . * ^ 
' The false reasoners of ver. 3. il 
' Because if oertain families were àtways noble, either we are «// « i 

loble, or else mankind coold not bave had one common anccstor (see 1 1 

h. IS, par. a). j : 

* See eh. 17, par. i ; ao^ par. i ; and Ethics^ il l. 

* Fraticelli implica that this shonld read, **as these words assert," \ 
cfening to the quotation *' im medie €§misiii virtuu'* The originai \ 
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say, then, that nobtltty perforcc 
Impliet the good existing in ita subject» 
As baseness erer shows the evil there. 
And moral virtue 

Gives ever the same witness of the good ; 
Because in ali they say 
The two agreet having but one eflcct.* 
^Vhence it behoves from the one Comes the other 
Or both come from a third ; 
But if the one were worth ali of the other 
Or even more, rather were it the source ; 
And ali I bave said bere is presapposed.' 



6. 

Nobility exists where Virtue dwells* 

Not Virtue where she is ; 

As that is hcaven where we see the staxs,' 

But not the converse. 

And we in women, and the agie of youth 

See this most saving power 

Part of their fear of sname, 

Which is not quite a virtue.* 

Therefore from ber, as cometh pene from black,' 

Ali virtucs take their rise ; 

Or rather their first parent, as I said. 

But let none make bis boast, 

Saying, " By race I too belong to ber ; ** 

For they are almost gods 

Wbo bave this grace» apart from ali the vile. 



has '* £ tali parofi ^i^** literallv, " And such words puts." The \& 
shoald bave ** the dective habit *' for ita subject, when it would iigni( 
that that babit chooses the middle way in fife and so in specch ; or ì 
refers to the Eikks (which icems impossible), and means as they (« 
ibeir writer) say. 

* See eh. i8, par. i. 

' That is, has been sufixdently developed by the préceding ar^mcoì 

' Fraticelli reads " the sun ** (see note to par. 5, eh. 9, hook lii.)* 

« " Not a virtue, bat right fedinr ** (eh. 20). 

' "A ooloiir composed of purple and biade where the black pn 
dominates" (eh. ao). *'Tbe water was more sombre far tban /rrtr 
{In/.^ 7. 103). And in Im/,, 5. 89^ it b nsed as umòrt. In PéuX'* ^ 

S7, wc bave ** The second, tinct of deeper bue thaa /erte.** Lóui 
liane, in bis FìtcaMariù Daniese^, says it is perbajps denved from tb 
Greek/rmmr, and means dark Une indining to biade. In the mysti 
langwge of cokwcii dark bliw and black ara sud to bave the san 
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Fot God alone doth give tt to that loal 

He sees in ali iu being 

Perfectlv fitted for it ; to but few 

Can cali that seed of happiness their own 

That God doth plant in the well-fitted louL 



The sotti that this high virtue doth adoni, 

Doth kecp it not concealcd ; 

For from the moment that she weds the body 

She shows it until death. 

Obedient, gracious, full of noble shame, 

She holds hcr early way, 

And even the body the maket beautifal, 

And ali its limbs alerL 

In years of youth, most temperate and ttiong. 

Full of aflfection and of courteous praife» 

Finding delight in lawful joyt alone. 

And in her later age, 

Prudent and just and liberal to ali ; 

Rejoicing in nertelf 

To bear and speak of ali that terveth man. 

Then in the fourth and latt part of her life, ! 

Wedt her again to God, i 

Contemplatmg the end for which she waitip, i 

And blessing the past years.' 

Behold yc« now, how many are deceived I * 

I 
8. ' 

Against these erring ones, cancone, go % 

And when thou shalt bave come i 

Unto that place wherein our Lady dwells, | 

Keep not tny message hid from her, I pray ; I 

Thou well may'st teli it her I | 
I go to speak to ali meo of thy friend." 



* Dante bere defìnes the four ages of man (see chs. 2^-28). 
' *' ye who bave listened to me, behold how many are deoetved '* j * 

(eh 29, par. ly. This line properly bdongt to the ncxt vene 

* Philoiophy (tee eh. 30^ par. 6). 
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Chapter I. 

/ 1 LoVEy according to the unanimous opinion of 
\ the wise nìen who have reasoned thereon, and accord- 
\ ing to our continuai experìence, is that which brings 
J together and unites the lover and the person beloved' 
Whcrefore Pythagoras says, •* Friendship makes one 
out of many."' And because those things which 
are unìted naturally communicate their properties to 
each other, so it socnetimes happens that they com- 
pletely change natures, and the passions of the 
beloved entér into the person of the lover, and the 
love of the one is imparted to the other,' as well as 
hate and desire» and ali the other passions. Because 
the friends of the one are beloved by the other, and 
his enemies hated, therefore it is said in the Greek 
proverbi "^Friends should have everything in com- 
mon."^ Whence I, having beconie the friend of 
this lady»* who was named in the true [i>. allegorical] 

* " Even as the fire doth npward move 
« '. • . • • * • 

So come» the captive fonl into desire, 
Which is a motion spiritual, and ne'er resis 
' Until she doth e&joy the thing beloved.** 

(/V«r^., 18. 28-33.) 

And see Cphv., ììL 2» '* Love is the spiritual union of the soni and the 
thing beloved." 

* *' Pjrthaeoras con^ers it the chief end of friendship that the msaj 
beoonie one^ (Cicero, Oficu^ L 17). 

* ** Those desires of mine 

Which led thee to the loving of that ^;ood 
Bejrood which thete i| nothmg to aspue tow" 

{Pur^.^ 31. aa.) 

* ** In the Greek proveib, ' AU things amongst friends are to be 
In common * ** (Ckero, OJ/Uu^ i. 16). 

* ** With love and devodoa to this most noble iadr, Philosophy* 
{jCmm^ li. 16). 
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cxposition before given, began to love and to Hate 
according to her love and hatred. Therefore I began 
to love the followers of the truth, and to hate the 
followers of error and falsehood as she does. 

2. But because ali things should be lovcd for thenì- 
sclves, and none should be hated save on account of 
superadded wickedness,^ it is right and proper not 

to hate the things themselves, but the wickedness / 
in them, which we should try to separate therefrom. ] 
And if any person understand this, my most excellent 
lady understands it particularly weil (that is, how 
to separate the wickedness, which is the cause of 
hate, from the things themselves), because she is ali 
reason, and in her is the source of right-doing. I, 
following her actively as well as passively, as far as I 
couid, abominated and despised the errors of man- 
kind, to the infamy and shame, not of the erring ones, 
but of the errors ; which, by blaming, I believed I 
rendered displeasing, and, having rendered displeasing, 
separated from them who on their account were hated 
by me. 

3. Among these errors, I particularly blamed onc, 
which, because it is not only hurtful and dangcrous 
to those who remain in it, but also to those others 



* So^ravenimatio^ the word I bave tnuislated " superadded," in the 
languageof to<lay means "something unexpected ; " but Dante secms to 
uie it in the more Latin sense of tomething tuperimp^td^ especially as 
\ii goes on to speak of widccdnesa as if not inberent in things, but to 
bi separated from them. 

" Of eveij malice that wins hate in heaven, 
Injniy it the end." 

(/i^, II. aa.) 

Here Dante seems to refer to that special form of wickedness with 
ini^ttoinjoreotherswhich we aUliwtf/jMi In lulian the word is the 
umeforboth 
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who condemn it, I seek to remove from them and con- 
demn. This is the error about human worth,^ in so 
far as it is implanted in us by nature, and ought to be 
called Nobility; which [error], by evil custom and 
fot want of understanding, has been so strengthened 
that almost ali have a false opinion about it [/> 
of Nobility] ; and from false opinions spring false 
judgments,' and from false judgments, unjust respect 
and unjust contempt ; so that the good have been 
held in low esteem, and the wicked honoured and 
exalted.' Which was the worst confusion in the 
world, as he can see who will subtly consider what 
may result therefrom. And since this my lady had 
somewhat àltered her sweet demeànour towards me^ 
(cspecially when I soiight to iìnd out if the first 
matter of the elements were created * by God), for 



' That Is, the mistaken idea of making the value of a man depend 
upon his rìches or his birth. 

' " Becaase it happens that most oflen bends 
Hasty opinion in the wrong direction, 
And then self-Iove shackles the intellect." 

(Reading of Scartazdni of Par,^ 13. 1 18, to which he adds, from Demo- 
crìtu% '* The love which we put into our false judgments shackles and 
oocupies the intellect, so that it cannot see the tnith.") 

' *' Tnmpling the good, exalting the depraved." 

(/«/., 19. 105.) 

* See end of eh. 15, hook iiL, and note. And Vita Nucva^ 1 10, 
** This most noble lady, who was the destroycr of ali the vices and the 
qnccn of the virtues, passing by me in a certain place, denied me her 

I most sweet salutation, in which lay ali my beatituae.'* 

* Whether primitive matter were created or eternai. The word 
tianslated '*created,*' in the originai is iniisa^ ** thought " or " intendcd,** 
oftcn «sed by the wrìters of Dante*s time in the sense of " created," 
as being an act of the Divine Inidligena. See <Air., 29. aa, whcrc 

> Dante lecms to have resolved this doabt — 

I *' Matter and form, «mmingled, and ooojoined, 

' Carne into being that had no defectt 

As iirom a three-stringed bow three «rrows come." 
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his rcason I restrained ^ myself a little from frc- 
uenting her presence, and, remaining almost apart 
rom her, began to dwell in my thoughts upon human 
cficiency in rcspect to this error.* And to avoid 
Jleness, which is supremely hateful to my lady, 
nd to extinguish this error, which has deprived her 
f so many friends, I proposed to cry out to those 
:ho were taking the wrong road, that they might 
irect their steps into the right way ; and I began 

canzone, in the beginning of which I said, " Tlie 
hilcct rhymes of Love, tltat I was wont^^ etc. And in 
his I intend to lead people into the right way as to 
Ile proper knowledge of true Nobility, as will be 
cen by a knowledge of its [the canzone's] tcxt, with 
tic explanation of which we are now concemed. 
^nd because in this canzone we bave to do with 
uch a necessary remedy, it is best not to use any 
gurc whatsoever, but to prepare this medicine quickly, 
3 that health may be at once restored, which, having 
een corrupted, was hurrying to so horrible a death. 

4. Therefore it will not be necessary, in explaining 
ìis canzone, to open up any allegory, but only to 
iscuss its meaning according to the letter. By my 
xdy I always mean the one who is treated of in the 
receding canzone, that is, Philosophy, that most 
owerful light' whose rays make the flowers of the 



* SosUnni in the originai ; bere used in the lense of " restrained, " 
t in y#/., 26. 72. 

' As to the true nature of nobilitv. 
' In Par,^ iil i, Uie same mctapnor is applied to Beatrice— 

"That sun which first with love my bosom warmed. 
The aspect sweet had unto me unveiled, 
By proof and confutation, of fiùr Truth.*' 
omp. Dan. xu.3, **They that be wise shaU shiae as the brichtness of 
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true Nobility of man te put forth new leavcs and to 
bear fniit; and of this [true Nobility] the present 
canzone intends to treat in full. 



\ 



Charter IL 

L In be^inning the cxplanation now undertaken. 
it will be best first to divide the aforesaid canzone 
into two parts, in order that its meaning may bc 
more easily understood ; because the first part is 
written as an introduction, and in the second the 
subject [of this Book] is continued. And the second 
part begins with the beginning of the second verse, 
where it says, '* Tlure was an €$nperar^ w/io once main" 
tained*^ 

2. The first part» again, may be understood in thrce 
divisions. * In the first it says why I have gìvcn up 
my usuai style ; in the second, I teli of what it is my 
intention to treat ; in the third, I demand help from 
that which can help me best, that Ls, truth. The 
second di vision begins, ^ And since it seerns the tinte 
has come to wait!* The third begins, ^ And to begin, 
1 cali upon that Lord** 

3. I say, then, that it behoves me to lay aside the 
sweet rhymes of love that my thoughts were wont to 
seek for,^ and I assign the cause of this when I say 
that it is not because of an intention never again to 
rnake rhymes about love, but because my lady has 



the finnainent ; and they that tnrn many to r^hteoosncts as the star» 
for crer and eter;** and Matt. xiii. 43, **Tnen «hall the rightcou* 
ihine forth as the sun in the kiogdom of their Faiher,** 

* Dante speaks of his lyrìcs as " sweet rhymes of love,'* in Sonnct 
ao^ Ed« Frmt.i and in Arr^.» 24. 57, of *' the sweet aew style.*' 
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presented herself to me under a new aspect, which 

has deprived me of material for present speech of 

love. Here be it known that this lady*s actions are 

not called here cruel^nà disdainful^ exccpt in appear* 

ance, as may be seen in the tenth chapter of the , 

prcceding Book ; as at another time ^ I say that the 

appcarance difTers from the reality. And how it may 

be that the same thing can be sweet and seem bitter, 

or can be light and seem dark, may be sufficicntly 

seen in that place. 

4. Afterwards, when I say» *^And since it seans t/u 
time lias come to waity I declare, as has been said, of 
what it is my intention to treat And we are not to 
pass .over lightly what is said about a time to wait^ 
because it is a most powerful cause of my action ; but 
we must observe how reasonable it is to wait for the 
proper time in ali our actions, and above ali, in 
speech. Time, according to the saying of Arìstotle 
in the fourth book of the Physics^ is number of motion, 
as first^ and so on ; ^ and number of celestial motion, 
which prepares things here below to receive diflerently 
any influence.; because the earth, in the beginning 
òf sprìng, is prepared in a difierent way to receive 
the influence that produces plants and flowers ' from * 
what it is in winter; and one season is differently * 

disposed to receive seed from another. And so our 
mind (in so far as 'it is formed accordiiìg to the 

* la the ninth chapter. 

' " For ncither after nor heUn prooecded 

. TbccoaqgforthofGodapoatbesewatcri.*' 

* *'BeKold Ole grm, the flow'rets, and the thnibt, 
Which of itielf alone this land produces. " 

{Purg.^ aj. I34.> 
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temperament of the body, which depends upon the 

movements of the heavens^) is difierently disposed 

at one time from another. Therefore our words^ 

which are, as it were, the seeds of action,' should be 

very discreetly held back or sent forth, both that thc}- 

may be well received and become fruitful, and also 

that on their part there may be no defect of barren* 

ness. And therefore the [proper] time should be 

chosen, for the sake of him who speaks, as well as for 

him who has to listen ; bccause, if the speaker be not 

well disposed, his words will generally be harmful ; 

and if the hearer be not well disposed, even good 

words will be badly received. And therefore Solomon 

says in Ecclesiastes,' " There is a time to speak, and 

a time to be silent" Wherefore I, feeling within me 

(for the reason given in the preceding chapter) a dis- 

position disturbed from thoughts of love, it seemcd 

to me that I should wait for Time, who brings with 

him the end of ali desires, luid presents himself, as 

it were, as a benefactor to them who do not weary 

of waiting for him. Wherefore St James the Apostlc 

sa)rs, in the fifth chapter of his Epistle, *' Behold, the 

husbandman waiteth for the precious fruit of the 

eartb» and waiteth patiently, until he receive the eariy 

and the late." ^ For ali our troubles, if we try to 



I <«A«(kras 

Bv iu potential tempenuncnt attncu 
The ray and motion of the holy Ughti.** 

(Ar., 7. 14IX) 
* '^ If my words mmy be the leed." 

In the Ttaekimgt §f the Amienit^ xL a, we icad, " A good spoUier hat 
horoan wills in hia power " (Pedénini). 

' EcclM. Ui. 7. 

* JntheEs^jhihvenHMiyiiiateadof '*thecarIyandlateyhiMr,''#vehaTc 
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discover their rcal beginnings, come, as it were, from 
not knowing the use of time.^ 

5. I say» since it secms to me the time to wait^ that 
I wiii lay down, that is, abandon, my dulat styU, that 
i$,the manner I had adopted in speaking of love; 
and I intend to speak of that virine which makes 
man truly noble. And since virine has many mean- 
ing-s here it is to be undcrstood almost as the poten- 
tiality of Nature, or rather the goodness bestowed by 
her, as will be seen hereafter. And I propose to treat 
of this matter in harsh atid subite rhyine} \ 

6. Here we should notice that rhymexsizy be undcr- 
stood in two ways ; that is, strìctly speaking, and i 
speaking in general. Strictly speaking, it means that i 
correspondence of the ultimate and penultimatc . 1 
syllables which it is customary to use ; generally ! ' 
speaking, it means any speech which, regulated by I ' 
Dumber and time, falls into rhythmic consonance; M 
and in this way it is iàtended that it should be under- ; { 
>tood in this prelude. And therefore it says Itarsh^ , | 
IS regards the sound bf the words, for it is not fitting i 1 
hat they should be dulcet when dealing with such ; s 
natter ; and it says subite as regards the meaning of ' i 
he words, which proceed to subtly argue and discuss. { 



II 



the early and the latter roin ** (Jamea v. 7). SeroUma, litenJly, "of 
le evening'' ("Confronted by ms ihioing evening raysi" Z^^** IS« 
41), is much used by the Tnscans, in the icnse of Uu or bachUa^ as 
ppiicd to fruit (Giuliani). 

' ** For to loie tim« irks him moit who moat knows.'* 

/Vijp.. 3. 78.) 
«*Think that thta day will ncverdawmagain." ' 

(AwjTt ". «4-) 
-oiDp. 2 Cor. VL a.) 

' '*If I had rhymeaboth hardi and stridalcnt*' i j 
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7. And I add, ** Refuting the decision false ami 
base!" where it promises again to refute the judgment 
of those who are full of error ; false^ that is, far from 
true; and base^ that is, strengthened and confirmed 
by baseness of soul. '. And it must be observcd that 
this prelude proposes first to treat of the true, and 
then to correct the false ; and in the treatise the 
opposite is done ; for first the false is corrected, and 
then the true is treated, which does not seem in 
accordance with the promise. And therefore wc 
should notice that although both are intended, it is 
intended principally to treat of the trae, and to rerute 
the false in so far as so doing will make the truth 
more apparent And here it proposes in the first place 
to treat of the trae as its prìncipal subject, which 
inspires the souls of its hearers with the desire to 
listen ; whercas in the treatise we first refute the false, 
in order that, false opinions being dispelled, the truth 
may be more liberally received. And this method 
was used by the master of human reason, Aristotlc, 
who always in the first place combated the adversarìes 
of trath, and then, these conquered» demonstrated that 
truth. 

8. Finally, when I say, *^ And to begin, I cali upon 
that Lord*' I cali upon Trath, that it may be with me, 
Trath being that Lord who dwells in the eyes, that 
is» the demonstrations, of Philosophy. And well may 
Trath be called Lord ; for, being espoused thereto, 
the soiil is a sovereign lady, but otherwbe a servant, 
deprived of ali liberty. 

9. And it says, ** That slu may be enatHoured of hcr- 
seif^ because Philosophy, who is (as has been said in 
the previous hook) the loving use of Wisdom, gazes 
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upon herself when the beauty of hcr eyes appears to 
her.' And what does this mean, if not that the soul, 
absorbed in philosophy» not only contemplates the 
tnith, but also contemplates its own contemplation 
and the beauty thercof, rcturning .upon. itself and 
becoming enamoured of itself through the beauty of 
its own looks? 

10. And thus ends that which servcs as a prelude, 
in three parts, to the text of the prcsent boolc 



CH AFTER III. 

L Having seen the meaning of the prelude, wc 
bave now to go on with the treatisc itself, and, the 
better to explain this, it behoves us to divide it into 
its principal parts, which are three ; bccause in the 
Srst, Ncbility is treated according to the opinions of 
)thcrs ; in the second it is treated according to the 
rorrect opinion ; and in the third the canzone is 
iddressed, by way of ornamcnt to that which has 
)cen said. The second part begins, *^ I say tfuxt tuery 
irtiu takes its rise^ The third begins, *'Against these 
rring ones^ Cansone^ go^ And after this general 
livision it is best to make others, for the better under- 
tanding of the meaning which is intended to be con- 
eyed. Therefore let no one wonder if we proceed 
y many divisions, because we bave now in band a 
reat and lofty work, and one little studied by [other] 

■ 

.' " To see her bcauteoiii cyes as eagcr is shc, 
\ As I am to adoni me with my bands.*' 

' (Ar/;, 27. 106.) . 

(ere we hare the contemplatÌTe life of Rachel, as opposed to the 
:tive life of Leah, weU expiamed by this passale of the CtmiU^ 4 
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authors ; and therefore the hook upon which I have 
now entered must needs be long and difficult, to 
! unravel the text perfectly» according to the meaning 

j which it bears. 

I 2. I say, then, that this first part may be again 

( divided in two ; because in the first the opinions of 

I othcrs are stated, and in the second they are refuted; 

and this second part begins, ^ He who defines man as 
a living plani" 

Again, the remaining first part has two members: 
the first is the definition of the Emperor's opinion ; 
the second is the variation thereof in the opinion 
of the vulgar, which is devoid of ali reason ; and this 
begins, " Another^ knowii^ less!' 

3. I say, then, " Tlure reijn^ned an emperor^^ that is, 
one who held the imperiai office. F*or we must know 
that Frederic of Swabia, the last ^ emperor of the 
Romans (last, I say, as regards this present time, not- 
withstanding that Rudolph and Adolphus and Albert 
were elected after bis death and from among his 
descendants), being asked what Nobility was, answered 
that it was ancient rìches and gentle breeding. And 
I say that another knew stili less, who, considering and 
tuming over this definition on every side, left off the 



j > *' Dante mentions Frederic II. of Swabia in Par,^ 3. 130, where h* 

\ calts him " the third and createsi power,'* not so much out of regard fo 

the houie of Swabia, as on account of his successful maintenance of th* 
^ imperiai dignity ** (Giuliani). Giuliani agrees with Scartazxini bere ii 

\ reading uìHnté as ** ^eatest,'* instead of ** Ia»t," as Fraticelli and man 

othen woald haVe it, and I think rightly, though the word is oftei 

iised by Dante in the former sense. As there is no mention bere e 

; Henry VII., who, after the death of Albert (May i, 1308), was clecte 

emperor (November ay, 1308), though he did not receive the iron crow 

tUl 1311, nor exerdse the imperiai authorìty till the year after, it seem 

that this part of the CmviU was writtcn bifin 1308. 
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Chapter IV. 

L: The radicai foundation of imperiai cnajesty • j 
ccording to the truth ìs the necessity of. human I 
xìety, which is ordained to one end, that is, a happy 

* ThU contemptuons rxpre«ti<m for mlgar opkiioa is ued in tpetk* 
t of Bocca degli Abati. A^, 32. IO ; and of Brutus and Camiit in 
Wr., 6w 74. *• Bmtas and Cavins ^arà in hcU togethcr." 
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ast clause, that is, the gentle breeding, and held to the 
Irst, that is, the ancient riches ; and as the text secms 
intimate, perhaps because he had not gentle breed- 
n?. but did not wish to lose the name of noble, defined \ 

s^obility according to what he had of it, that is, the | 

ncient riches. And I say that this opinion is almost 
iniversal, saying that " After this one comes t/ie crowd \ 

fihose^' who cali others noble because they come of j 

amilics that have long been rich ; since almost ali \ 

lark thus.* I 

4. These two opinions (although one of them, as \ 

las been said, is quite unworthy of notice) seem to j 

le corroborated by two most grave reasons. The 
rst is that, as the Philosopher says, that which t 

ppears [true] to the majority cannot be entirely | 

ilse ; the second is the authority of the Emperor*s • 

efinition. And that the power of truth may be 
etter seen, which conquers ali authority, I intend to 
iscuss how far each of these reasons is both power 
in itself] and aid [to the truth]. And because, 
rstìy, we can know nothing of imperiai authority 
rithout tracing out its roots, I intend to do this in 
special chapter. 
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\ i lìfe ; ^ to which no one is capable of attaining without 

the aid of others,' because man has many needs. 
which one person alone is unable to satisfy. And 
\ therefore the Philosopher says that man is naturali)- 

[ a social animai' And as a man, for the satisfaction 

I of his needs» demands the domestic companionship of 

I the family, so a house ^ needs a neighbourhood, other- 

wise it would lack many things, and its happiness 
would be impaired. And because a neighbourhood 
is not entirely sufficient to itself, in order to satisfy 
its needs, the city must exist Again, the city, for 
its arts and for its defence, needs a brothcrly inter- 
course with other cities, and therefore the kingdom 
was formed. Wherefore, as the human mind cannot 
content itself in the possession of restrìcted territor}', 
but always desires to acquire glory/ as we see by 
cxperience, discords and wars must arisc between 
kingdom' and kingdom. These bring tribulations 
upon the cities; and through the cities, upon thcir 
neighbourhoods ; and through their neighbourhoods, 
upon families; and through families, upon [the 
individuai] man ; and thus happiness is prevénted 
Wherefore» in order to put an end to these wars 
and their causes» the whole earth^ and ali that the 
human race is permitted to possess„ should be under 
a monarchy, that is, should be a single principality 

' '*The ultimate txA of human society is • • • utuTeiial peacc" 
(/VAr««.»i.3,6). 

' ** His soul, which is to thine aud mine a sister» 
In coming npwards» could not come alone." 

(/^rp.t 31. 88.) 
' • Ethia^ L 7. 

• * Dante vses ** hoose ** in the general sense of ** (amil j," as Shakcspetic 
Mjs, ** A' piagne on both your bouses '* (see Bur^ S. 124 ; 19. i43|. 
* Giuliani Mysthis should be*'fflocetcRÌtoi7/^ . 
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under one prince/ who, possessing cverything, and 
therefore incapable of further desire,' would kcep the 
kings content within the limits of their kingdoms, 
>o that peace should abide among them, wherein the 
:ities should reppsc, and in this repose the neighbour- 
hoods should love one another, and in this love the 
ramilies should supply ali their wants ; which done, 
nan livcs happily ; for which end he was bom.^ 
. 2. And with these reasons we may compare the 
l'ords of the Philosopher, when he says in the Politics 
hat when many things are ordained for one purposc, 
)ne of theoi should be the governor or ruler, and ali 
heothcrs should be governed and ruled^ Even as 
Kt see in a ship,' where hcr divers duties and their 
livcrs purposes are ordained for one sole end, that is, 
brìng her by a safe course to the desired haven ; 
rhere, as each officer performs his own duty with 
egard to its proper end, so there is one person who 
onsiders ali Ùiese, and adapts them ali to the final 
nd, and this one is the pilot,® whose voice ali must 
bey. And this we see in religious bodies, and in 



■ 

* The same idea is expressed in Dt Afon,^ L 2, 8. 

' ** The monarch havtng nothing to desire • • . because his jurìsdie* 
on is limited only by the ocean " (lUid., L 13). 
' ** Happiaess, then, appears something jierfect and self-sufiìcientt 
nn|v the end of aU human actions '* {EtAi'cs, L 7). 

* ** This can be shown by most potent and valid arguments, • • . the 
indple of which is laid down in the PMùt of Arìstotle, where it 
y% tnat when several things are ordained to one end, one of them 
lould mie and goderà» and the otbcn should be niled and governed" 
3r AfM.t i. 7). 

* See eh. 5, par. 3. 

• «'Upon the stem stood the odestial Pilot" 

(A<r^., 2. 43.) 
. *• Ah l servile Italy, grief s hostelry l 
A ship witboat a p Jot in great tempcit I ** 

(Aijf., 6. 76.) 
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armies,^ and in ali things, which» as we bave said, are 
ordained for some one purpose. Whereforc we may 
casily see that to perfect the universal union ' of the 
human race, one should be, as it were, a pilot, who. 
considering the diflerent conditions of the worid, and 
ordering its several and necessary offices, should havt 
over ali the universal and unimpeachable authorit}' 
of commander.' And this office, for reason of it^ 
cxcellence, is called empire^ without any qualification, 
because it is the government of ali governments. 
And so he who holds this office is called emperor, 
because he is the governor of ali govemors/ and 
what he sayjk is a law to ajl and must be obeyed 
by ali, and ali other commands talee their force and 
authority from hinL And thus it is evidcnt that the 
/imperiai maje^ty and authorìty is the highest in 
I human society. 

3. Nevertheless, some may demur, saying that 
though the world may have need of the imperiai 
office, it does not follow that the authorìty of the 
Roman prìnce should be the highest (which we bave 
I \ now to prove), because the Roman power was not 



j 



* In ZV Mo9u^ L 8, Dante maket m distinction between the dntìe 
> of toldien «noog thcmselves, and to thetr captain, who U not one ol 

themaelves. 

' lite wofd in the originai is rtUgUmi^ which Dante aeems to oie il 
the Latin lense of a " tie*^ or '* union.'* In Fmrg. , 21. 41, ' ' the religioi 
of the mountain, " in the lense of the coMstitutian o( the mountain, 01 
f iti naturai laws, which ma/ be the meaning here. Giuliani refen t< 

, *« that Jim^ of love which nature maket " (/i^., 1 1. 56). 

! ' *' Henoe it behored laws for a rein to place, 

Behoved a king to have. who, at the least, 
I Of the trae dty ihoald diacem the tower." 

(A/y., 16. ^.) 

* **Oiie will, which ia the locd tad govcnor of ali othen in eoe' 
U^ Um.t L 17). . 
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icquired by reason, nor by decree of a universa! 
;onventìon/ buj by force, which appears to be con- 
trary to reason. To which it may be readily an- 
m^ered, that the election of this supreme officer should 
;ome in the first place from that Council which 
provides for ali» that is, Go^.;' otherwise the election 
vouid not have been equàl [in value] for ali, since 
)cfore the [cominpr of the] aforesaid officer no one 
lad at heart the good of ali.' 

4. And because a nature more gcntle in governing, 
nore powerful in maintaining, and more subtle in 
icquiring, than that of the Latin people there never 
vas and never will be (as may be seen by experience), 
md especially that of the holy race in whom is 
ningled the lofty Trojan blood/ therefore God elected 
hem for this office.* Wherefore» as it [this office] 
»uld not be obtained without the greatest virtue, and 
leeded the greatest and most humane bcnignity in 
ts exercise, this was the people best fitted for it' 



' The word amvetUù U u«ed four timet in the Comnadia^ once i& 
be MDtfe of a "convent," twice ai & " foUowtng,** and once, as here, in 
\t Kiiw of *' assembly " (Ar., ja 129). 

' " That Providencé wUch governeth the world 
Withoounael" 

(Par.^ II. 2&) 

' Because (as Dante explains in De Man,^ i- 13 ; iii* 5) only the 
tonarch has at heart the universal good» as he wfao regards the 
liimate end of human society.. 

* " The noble seed of the Romans.** 

(/^, 26. 6a) 
The Romans, of whom iEneas was father ** (De Mon.^ vu 7). 

* "The Roman people were ordained by nature for empire" (Ibid., 
7). 

* " It belonged to a most nobìe people to be put above ali othert, 
id the Roman people were most noble, therefoie it belonged to them 
» be thus preferred^ (Ibid., iL 3). ' *' Loving peace as well as liber^f, 
>i> holy, pioni, and giorions people were seen to have seomcd their 
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Thcrefore it was not by force that it was assumed in | 
the beginning by the Roman people, but by Divine' 
, Providencc, which is above ali law.* And with this ' 
? Virgil agrees in the first of the jEneid} where he says, 

speaking in the person of God, " To them (that is, to 
the Romans) I bave set no limit of things nor of 
time ; to them bave I given an empire without end" 

6. Force, then, was not the active cause, as thcse 
objectors bave thought, but was the instrumentai 
cause ; as the blows òf the hammer are the [instru- 
mentai] cause of the knife, and the soul of the smith 
is the efficient and active cause; and thusc^not force 
but law,' and that Divine, was the beginning of the 
Roman Empire.^- 

6. And that this is so may be seen by two most 
apparent reasons, which show that city to be the 
Empress, and to bave an especial birth from God, 
and from God its especial growth. But because this 
could not be treated in the present chapter without 
making it too long, and long chapters are enemies 
to the memory, I will make a digression of another 
chapter, in order to demonstrate the reasons alluded to, 
which shall not be without great benefit and pleasurt 

own case that thcy might tecaie the public good of the human noe' 

(ZV iftfM., ii. 5). 

^ ""Law IS a real and penonal relation between man and man' 
(IbkL, IL 5). *' The Roman pcople, in fubjugating the world, did i 
aoeoffding to law, and therefore acquircd the empire wort))i)y " (Ibid^ ii- 6) 
* " To them no bounds of empire I assign, 
Nor term of jcan to their immoitalTine.'* 

(OiTden't trans.) 
• ' See note i.. abore. 

. * " Bdkold bow great a power has made it worthj 
Of reverence, beginning with the hour 
Vfben Pallai dica to gift it sovercSpity." 

(/W>, 6.^) 
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Charter V. 

1. IT is no wonder if Divine Providence, which 
transcends ali human and angelic pcrception, often 
proceeds in a way mysterious to us;^ since it often 
liappens tfaat human actions have for men themselves 
31 hidden meaning. But we have rcason to wonder 
l^reatly, when the execution of the Eternai Counsel 
proceeds in so manifest a way that our reason can 
jiscern it And therefore in the beginning of this 
:hapter I can speak by the mouth of Solomon, who, 
in the person of Wisdom» says in his Proverbs,* *• Hear, 
for I will speak of excellent things I " 

2. The immeasurable Divine Goodness, wishing to 
bring back to Itself the human creature^ which by 
the sin of the transgression of the first man had 
become separated from God and unlike Him,* it was 
iecreedy in the most high and most united Divine 
oonsistory^ of the Trinity, that the Son of God 

' ** That Providence that goremeth the world 
With counsel, wberein ali created vision 
Is lost, ere it can penetrate thote depths.** 

(/%rr., II. aS.) 

* The will of God is of itself invisible ; but the invisible things of Cod 
ire heard and seen by those things which are made by Him '* {f>i Mùh.^ 
i. 3). Comp. Rom. xi 33. 

' Prov. viii, 6. 

' *' Tis sin alone that doth disfranchise him, 
And render him nnlike the Supreme Good." 

{Par,^ 7. 79,) 

* The transgression of our fiiit paxents was the beginning of ali our 
\\tot%'* (Di Mm,ìì. 1%). 

^ '* When to the high ooiuistoiy he waa wrapL*' 

(A#^., 9. «4.) 
Sec note to Cmi9.,ìL6| pari.) A.consistoiy ts the high ooundlofllit 
liope and his cardinalai 
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shouid descend to earth to bring about this reunion.^ 
And since at His coming into the worid it behoved 
not only the heavens, but the earth, to be in the best 
condition,'and the best condition of the earth is under 
! f a monarchy (that is, under one prìnce, as has been 
' 1 I said above), therefore Divine Providence ordained the 
people and the city wherein this shouid be fulfilled, 
that is, Rome the glòrìous.' And because the 
hostelry^ which the celestial King was to enter 
shouid be most pure and most immaculate, a most 
holy race was ordained, of which, after many worthy 
ones, was bom a woman better than ali the rest, who 
shouid be the chamber of the Son of God. And this 
race was that of David, from which was bom the 
coniidence * and honour of humanity, that is, Mary ; 



> •• TiU to descend it pleaied the Word of God 
Unto that nature, which from its own Maker 
Estranged itself, mnd He to Him in person 
Joined by the act ol His eternai love." 

(^«r., 7.3à) 

' '* The time when Heavcn had wiDed 

To bring the whole world to its mood serene.** 

{Par., 6. 55.) 
" We shall never iind the world at peaoe except under Au^tus Csesar, 
whó was the monarch of a perfect monarchy " (ZV ìMSmi., l i8). 

' *'TbU was the place, and this the people^and this ù Rome, and 
ber peopl€ " (Ibid, ii. 7). 

« •• The womb 

Which was the hostelry of oiir desire. " 
S^ {Par.^ as- «05-) 

i^Smìétua^ literally «'boldness" or '< hafdihood," is nsed in the 
sense of "COtofidence" in /W;, 32. 109, as Scartacani and Gioliani 
poiatooL 

" Then I again recoarw had.to the teaching 
Of him who beautified himself in Mary, 
As doth the star of momins in the sun. 
And he to me : Snch tcnfiditué and grace 
As then can be in angeior in soni. 
Ali is in him." 

CAm, 53. 106-tii.)' 



i 
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and therefore it is wrìtten in Isaiah,^ ''And there 
shall come forth a rod out of the stem of Jesse, and 
a branch shall grow out of his roots," and Jesse was 
the father of the aforesaid David. And it was at one 
and the same time that David was bom and that 
: Rome was born ; that is, that iEneas carne from \ ^ 
, Troy* into Italy, which was the origin of the most 
j noble city of Rome, as our books bear witness. Thus 
I the Divine election of the Roman Empire is made 
1 vcry eviderjt by the birth of the holy city, which was •/ 
{ contcmporaneous with that of the root from which 
I sprang the race of Mary. 

3. And incidentally we must observe, that since 
the heavens began to re voi ve, they wcre ne ver bctter 
disposed than when He who made them and governa 
them descended from on high ; as the.mathematicians, 
by virtue of their art, can again trace out for us. 
Nor ever was, nor will be, this world so perfectly dis* 
posed as then, when it was ruled by the voice of one 
sole prince and commander of the Roman people, V 
as Luke the Evangelist testifi^s.' And therefore 
universal peace reigned,^ which never was before nor 
ev^r will be again, becaii^e the ship of human society* 
sped over a smooth sea straight to its destined port 



> t 



* Im. xi. I. 

' *' Son of Anchiies, who carne forth from Tioy, 
After that lUoo the tuperb was bumed." 

(V-. «• 74-) 

* *' And there went out a decice from Csesar Anguititt that <M iké 
«wHS/shoiild be tazed** (Luke ii. l). 

* *' With him it hipped the worM in luch great peaoe, 
That Janna haa his tempie-gate» locked lait/* 

"And then the human nm wna happy in the tranquiUitj of univenal 
pcMe " (Z^ i/M.. L S8), 
' SceCNiw.»Ìv. 41 ìL I. 
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O ineflable and incomprehensible Wisdom of G 
that for Thy advent, at the same hour there in S 
and here in Italy» so long beforehand didst pre^ 
Thyself on highl And oh, most stupid and \ile 
beasts that pasture in the shape of men, and presume 
to speak against our faith ; and profcss to know, as 
ye spin and dig, that which God has ordered with 
so much forethought I ^ Accursed be ye and your 
prcsumption, and he who believes in ye I 

4. And as we said before, at the end of the pre* 
ceding chapter, she [Rome] had not only her special 
origin, but her special growth, from God ; for, in 
short, beginning with Romulps,* who was her first 
father, up to the time of her most perfect age, that is, 
in the time of the aforesaid emperor,' her growth 
went on, not only by human, but by Divine, infiuencc. 
For if we consider the seven kings who were her first 
govemors ^ — Romulus, Numa, Tullius, Ancus Martius, 
Servius Tullius, and the Tarquins, who were, so to 
speak, the nurses and tutors of her infancy — ^we shail 
find in the writings of Roman history, particularly 
in those of Titus Livius, that these [kings] were of 
difierent natures according to the necessities of the 
moment If wc then consider her greater adolescence 
(since she was emancipated from her royal tutelage 



* *' Since I hftTe rcoognucd by moit efficacioos signs thftt the foond- 
ins of the Roaum people was ordered br Divine Providence " (tee Di 
Mm., iL I). 

* *' And Qnirinns coroes 

From tiie io vile that he is giten to Mars.*' 

<Ar., S. 131.) 
- * Angnstat (sce note 2^ p. S44). 

* «'Serenkings 

CoQqaciing the neighbottrìng nations ali aroand." 
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under Brutus, the first consul) up to Cassar» her first 
supreme prince, we shall find her exalted, not with 
human, but with divine, citizens;^ in whom not a 
human, but a divine, love inspired their love for her ; 
and this couid not and should not he, if not for some 
special purpose intended by God through sudi celcstial 
infusion. And who will say that it was without Divine 
inspiration that Fabrìcius ' refused an almost infinite 
amount of gold rather than abandon his country ? or 
that Curius,* whom the Samnites tried to corrupt, 
refused the greatest quantity of gold for love of his 
country, saying that Roman citizens did not care to 
possess gold, but the owners of the gold? and that 
Mutius ^ bumed his own hand, because it had failed 



' *' The consccrfttcd 

Seed of those Romans." 

(/ij/; 15. 76u) 

' " O good Fabrìcius, 

Virtue with poverty didtt thou prefer 
. To the posseasion o/great wcalth with vice." 

KPmrg,^ aa 25). 

Caias Fabrìcius Luscinius was a Roman general (and consol in 282 and 
378 B.C.), noied for his poverty and disintere&tedncss. He refused 
nuny brìbes from the Samnites and from Pyrrhus, and died so poor 
that his funeral expenses were paid from the public treasnry. Dante 
meotions him twice in the Dt AionarchÌ€U 

* M. Curitts Dentatus (so called from having been bom with //<M), 
after the defeat of Pyrrhus, retired to his farm in the country of the 
Sabiocs. When the Samnites seni an embassy to him with neh brìbes, 
thejr found him roasting tumips, and he rejecied their presents with 
scora, in the words quoted by Dante. To him Temi owes her iamous 
csicade. He died in the year 270 B.C. 

« •' A perfect wUl, like that 

Which Lawrence £ut upon his ipdiron held. 
And Mutius made ao hanh to hu own hand." 

(A^., 4. 82.) 

C. Mutius Coidus, durìng the sicge of Rome by Pofsenna, made his way 
ihiottj;h the enemy's camp lo Porsenna's own tent ; but having stabbed 
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to gtve the blow that he thought would liberate 
Rome ? / Who will say that Torquatus,^ who con- 
demned hts son to death for love of the public wel> 
fare, would have done it without Divine assistance ? 
and the same with the aforeaaid Brutus ? * Who will 
say it of the Decii and of the Drusii,' who laid down 
their lives for thcir country ? Who will say of the 
captive Regulus ^ (who, sent from Carthage to Rome 
in exchange for Carthaginian prisoners, having finished 
his embassy, gave counsel against himself and the 
other Roman captives, for the love of Rome) that he 
was moved solely by an impulse of human nature? 



by mistake the king's secretary instead of the kinfTt was takeo, aod, 
betng threatened with death, held his hand over a burning brasicr 
ia punishment of its error, warning Porsenna meanwhile that tbree 
hundred Roman jrouths were equally determined. The king, alarmed, 
set him fiee, and hastened to conclude peacc, and thereafter Mutius was 
known as Scovolo^ or *' lefc-handed.** Dante tells hit story again io 
De M^H,^ ii. 5. 

' Titus Manli vs, samamed Torquatus, from the colkir {torqtut) whick 
he took from a fallen foe, being at the head of the Roman army, eoo- 
demned his own son to death for having, against orders, and in a most 
dangerons positioo, attacked and vanqutshed an enemy by whom he 
and the Romana generally had been insulted. Dante mentions him io 
the next cfaapter again, and in Par,^ 6. 46. 

' " I saw that Bratus who drove Tarquin forth.** 

(Inf,, 4. la;.) 
Jnniiu Bratns, the first consuL 

* Karl Witte tbinks Drusii to be a mistake, and snggests the sab- 
stitution of some other name. Giuliani suggests that of the FMi, wbo 
are named by Dante with the Decii in Par,^ d 47. Father, sòb, aod 
grandson of the Dedi gave their lives for the state. The Fabii are 
prìndpaUv known through Quinctius Maximus, sumamed Cwtctaiér, 
or the "delayer,** from whom we have the "Fabian policy**** Dante 
speaks of the Decii in De A/m»., ii. c. But the Drusii are «avted wùà 
tne Decii in the sixth hook of the Mneid. . 

* * M. Àttiliw Regulus, consul for the first time 267 B.C. He went to 
Rome on bis fismoos embassy as a Carthaginian captive, about 250 B.C., 
and having given ooonsel cnttrely agaiost hU own interest*, retumed to 
Carthage» and waa cnieUy murdersa by betng rolled down hiU in a cask 
ttacktaUoC alili. 
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\Vho will say it of Quinctius Cincinnatus,^ made die- 
tator, and taken from the plough, who, bis term of office 
baving expired, volùntarily resìgned that office and 
retumed to bis plougb ? Who will say of CamiUus,' 
banished and bunted into exile (wbo, baving C9me 
to free Rome from ber enemies, after bis liberation 
volùntarily returned into exile tbat be migbt not 
ofTend the senatorial authority), that be did tbis wttb- 
cut Divine instigation? O* most sacred beart of 
Cato,* who will presume to speak of tbee ? Certainly 



' *' Quinctius ^bo from locks 

Unkcmpt was luunecL" 

(/\ir., d, 46.) 

"And did not Cincinnatus Icave us a grand examplc [of devotion to 
the public good] when he frerly relinaui»hcd bis dignities when thdr 
tcrm expired, having been taken from the plough and made dictator, as 
Ijvy [Orosius] tells usi ? And after his victory and his trtumph* he 
retamed the imperiai sceptre to the consuis, and went back to his 
poiscssions, to sweat behind his oxen '* {Dt Afon., ii. 5). 

' Marcus Furius Camillus was one of the most illustrìous hcroes 
of the Roman republic He trìumphed four times, was five times 
riictator, and was called the second lounder of Rome. Having gone 
iato voluntarv exile when a false accusation was about to be brought 
a^inst him, he refiised to accept an invitation tendered him by many 
\A the senators to return and assume command. He died 565 B.C. 
Dante praiset htm again in De Mcn,^ ii. 5, and says, " He is prai^ed 
15 magnanimous hv Virgil himself in the sixth [hook of the jEfuid^^ 
Mrhere he speaks of Carni dus recovering the standards.** 

' *' O holy heart ! " exclaims Dante, speaking of Cato (/W., I. 80). 
In both cases the word is literally <* chest " {fictto^ not ttu4^ *' breast '*), 
Hhich is often used by Dante in the sense of heart or nouI. It ìs Caio 
>f Utica to whom he refers bere, commonly called Cato the Younger, 
distinguish him from his great-grandfather, also named Marcus 
Porcius Cato, and called Cato the Elder, and Cato the Censor. In th« 
wenty-eighth chapter Dante uses him as a symbol of the Deit^. In 
be De Afon,^ ii, 5, he says, " Again appears the ineflfable sacnfioe of 
hat most severe man, the author of liber^, Marcus Cato : one Cato, for 
lis coontry's salvation, did not feai dcath ; the other, in order that the 
ove of liberty might be kindled ia the world, declared wbat price 
>herty was worth, when bepreferred to go oa( of life frae rather than 
live withottt liberty.** From tbis it is easy to see why Dante makes 
Km the type of liberty in PurgeUtry^ wbicb is the libcratioo of the toni 
n» sia tbroug^ piipficatioiL 
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to give the blow that he thought wouid liberate 
Rome ? / Who will say that Torquatus,^ who con- 
demned bis son to death for love of the public wel- 
fare, wouId bave done it without Divine assistance? 
and the same witb the aforesaid Briitus ? * Who will 
say it of the Decii and of the Drusii,' who laid down 
their lives for their country ? Who will say of the 
captive Regulus ^ (who, sent from Carthage to Rome 
in exchange for Carthaginian prisoners, having finished 
bis embassy, gave counsel against himself and the 
other Roman captives, for the love of Rome) that he 
was moved solely by an impulse of human nature? 



hj mistake the kin^*s sccretaiy instead of the kin^, was taken, and, 
being threatened wiih death, held his hand over a burning braiicr 
in punishment of ita error, warning Ponenna meanwhile that tbree 
hundred Roman vouths were equally determined. The king, alarmed, 
let him free, and hastencd to concludepeace, and thereafter Mutius was 
known as Scovolo^ or *' left-handed. Dante tells his story again ù 
De MoH,^ ii. 5. 

' Titus Manlivs, sumamed Torquatus, from the collar {jtorqtus) which 
he took from a fallen foe, being at the head of the Roman army, con- 
demned his own son to death for having, against orders, and in a most 
dangeroQs positioo, attacked and vanquished an enemy by whom he 
and the Romana generally had been insulted. Dante mentions him in 
the next chapter again, and in Par.^ 6. 46. 

* " I saw that Brutus who drove Tarquin forth.** 

• (/J5^. 4, la;.) 
Jnnias Bmtns, the first consuL 

* Karl Witte thinks Drusii to he a mistake, and suggests the sub- 
stittttion of some other naroe. Ginliani suggests that of the Fabii^ who 
are naroed by Dante with the Decii in /\ir., d 47. Father, són, aod 
grandion of the Decii gave their livcs for the sute. The Fabit an 
prìadpaUy known ihrough Quinctios Maxirous, sumamed Cumtalw^ 
or the **delayer,'* from whom we hfive the '*Fabian poUcy.**- Dante 
speaks of the Decii in Di AUh,, ìL C But the Drusii are named vfùÀ 
tne Decii in the sixth hook of the AinM, . 

. * M. Attili!» Regulus, consul for the first time 267 B.C. He went to 
Rnme on his famous embassy as a Carthaginian captive, about 250 B.&, 
and having given counsel entirely agaiost his own interest*, retuimed to 
Caithagc, aad waa crsclly muiderid bj being roU«d down bill in m cask 
stack foli oC alili* 
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did not God put forth His band, when in the wars of 
HannibaP (having lost so many citizens that threc 
bushels of rìngs were carried into Africa) the Romans 
would have abandoned the country, if that blessed 
youth Scipio ' had not undertaken his expedition into 
Africa for ber deliverance? And did not God put 
forth His band when a new citizen of low condition, 
that is, TuUius,' against such a citizen as Catiline 
dcfended Roman liberty ? Most certainly. 

5. Whence can we ask no further proof that a 
special origin and a special growth, thought out and 
ordained by God, was that of the boly city. And 
certainly I am of the firm opinion that the stones 
which form ber walls are worthy of reverence ; and 
the ground on which she stands is worthy beyond ali 
that has been preached and proved by nien> 

> " The lingering war 

That of the rìngs made tuch ìllustrìout tpoils." 

(/«{/:, 28. la) 
Referring to Hannihart famouf battle at Caniue in the seeond Punic 
war, where sìjuy^two thousand men were killed, and three basheb of 
rìngi taken from the Angers of the vanquished* 

' '* Under that eagle triumphed the two yoaUis, 
Scipio and Pompe/.*' 

(Ptfr.,6.52.) I 

Scipio fought at the age of seventeen against Hanntbal at Ticino ; at \ 

ninctcen was at the battie of Cannse ; at twenty conauered Spain ; and | 

at thirty-thrce won the decisive victoiy over HannibaL In Par^ 37. 6t» ' > 

Dante mentions Scipio again, and in Inf,^ 31. 116, he calla him "the | 

hcir of glory *' (sec afso Dt Mon,^ ii. io). | 

' Cicero, whom Dante always speaks of as TuUius^ discovered and 
expoied the Catiline conspiracy in the ycar 63 ii.c. 

* '* A citizen of thai Rome whcre Christ ts Roman.*' 

{Purg.^ 3a« los.) 
" [Rome] was stablished as the holv place, wherdn 
Siu the sttccessor of the greatest Peter." 
Mxw « (/«/., a. 23.) 

• w ^ R<^c to which, after the glory of so many trìumphs, Christ, 
«nth wofds and decds, confinned the empire of the world " iJEp. Cmrdi 
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L In the third chapter i;! tliì. In '.\- we promised 
to speak of the supremacy of the imperiai and of the 
philosophic authorìty. And therefore, having spokcn 
of the imperiai, it behoves me, in this digression, to 
i go on to consider the philosophical, according to the 

j promise made. And first we must see what is the 

meaning of this word [authority], because it is more 
necessary to understand it in this sense [of philo- 
sophical] than in the discussion of the imperiai 
authority, which, on account of its majesty, does not 
seem to be doubted. 

2. We must know, then, that authority is nothing 
else than the act of an autìior. This word (that is 
atictore. and without its third letter, e) may bave two 
origins : one from a verb quite fallen into disuse in 
grammar, which means to link words together, namely, 
AUIEO ; ^ and any one who considers it in its 
first voice [auieo] will see plainly what it demonstrates 
itself, that it is made up entirely of the links of words, 
that is, of the five vowels alone, which are the soul 
and the connecting links of every word ; and is coro- 
posed of them in a way that may be varied [or twisted] 
to represent the image of a link [or chain], because 



Ital,, ii.) ''And to yon especially, who as little children knew tbe 
iacred Tiber, are my words addressed ; for the capital of Latium shoiiU 
be rerered at the common prìndple of civilization " (Ibid., x.). 

* In a manuscrìpt of Ujniccsone de' Bagni di Pisa, in the Ambrosiaiia 
library at Milan, we fino, *' Invenitur quoddam verbum difectivuon. 
•dlicet Aoieot idest tip ti indi Autor ( Auctor sine r) idcst Ugator, £i 
ab Autor, qiiód signincat autimiim^ derivatnr AutoiiiMs^ ietti oniintH 
d^imm " (GittUani, from Ik I>tnp. Vtrh.). 
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beginning with A we then turn back into the U, and 
come directly by I into E, whence we turn again to 
the ; so that this figure [auieo], which is the figure 
of a link, really represents [the vowels] A E I O U.^ 
And how far *' author ** come3 fronti this verb we learn 
only from the poets, who have linked their words 
to^cther with musicaj art ; ' and with this signification 
we have nothing to 4'o. 

3. The other ori^in of ''author/' as Uguccione 
witnesses in the begìnning of his Derivatiom^ is a 
Greek word,* autentim^ which is equivalent in Latin 
to "worthy of faith and obedience." And thus 
'author/' from this derivation, is applied to any 
person worthy of being believed and obeyed. And 
thence comes the word with, which we are at prescnt 
concerned, that is, " authority ; " whence we may see 
that "authority'' is equivalent to an ''act worthy 
3r faith and obedience/'^ 

4. That Arìstotle is most worthy of faith and 
Dbedience, and that his words are of supreme and 

lighest authority, can be proved thus. Among work- 

— ■ — ^^ — -- 

* Dante, in this extraordinary and much-disputed paxiage, teemt to 
ave had in his mind this 6gure 2 lafin i |T|o| 

* Dante spcaks of the harmonious or masicai relations of words both 
n Conv,^ i. 7, and iL 14. 

* Pcrticarì thinks this quotation from the standard Greek dietiooaiy 
>f the time proves that Dante had some knowlcdge of Greek (see also 
he Ep, to Can GratuU^ par. IO, «te). But it seems that he must have 
tadied Arìstotle in the Latin translation, as he profcTjes himself unable, 
n hook IL 15, to dedde as to the Pbilosopher's tme opinion about the 
«alaxy, on account of the difference in the ircnuiaiwtu. Fraticelli 
hioki» if Dante did not understand Greek when that hook was wrìtten 
kbottt 1398), he leamed it afterwards : witness his references to Homer 
'who cannot be translated,** and from whom he nevertheleu quotcs. 
ilùs» however, to mj mind, is no argumeot 

* Here there is a gap in the test, whidi Giuliani supplaes bj a simple 
ivernoo of the two membos of the foQowing scntenceb * 
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men and artificers in diflferent trades and manufacture<: 
ali tending to some final art of manufacture, the 
artificer or workman in this latter ought above ali to 
be obeyed and trusted by the rest, as he who alone 
considers the ultimate end of ali their several endi' 
Wherefore the cavalier' should be trusted by the 
sword-maker, the bridle-maker, the saddler, the 
armourer, and ali the trades that contributc to the an 
of cavairy. And since ali human actions demand an 
end, which is that of human life, to which man is 
ordained, inasmuch as he is man ; the master and 
workman who considers this and demonstrates it 
to US ought especially to be believed in and obeyed; 
and such is Arìstotle ; therefore he is most worthy 
of faith and obedience. And in order to see hovr 
Aristoile is the master and leader of human reason, 
as far as its final end is concemed, we must know 
that this end of our being, which ali naturally desire,' 
was, in the most ancient times, sought for by the 
sages. And since those who desire it are in such 
numbers, and their appetites are almost always indi- 
vidually difierent, although universally^ the same, 
therefore it was very difficult to discem that wherein 
every human appetite might be righttously satisficd 
& There were then very ancient philo8ophers.(ol 



* * Cpwv.» iv, 2, pw. a. 

ii ' ' Dante probabìv meant a cavairy officer, but at the word may ala 

lacao ** kaight," I bave translatcd it at abore. 

* *' £ach ooe a good conftiicdlj oooceives 

Wherein tha mìnd may icst, and longeth for it.** 

(A^., 17. »a^) 
' * The onirenal destre for happinesi— 

*'That appiè swcet, which throogh io maay branchei» 
• The caie of mortai nenia Itili ptuBoing. 

(Fmrt^ ay. ne) 
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hom the first and principal was Zeno^), who perceived 
id bclieved this end of human life to be solely a 
grid virtue ; that is, rigidly to follow truth and 
istice without regard to anything; to show grief 
; nothing, to show joy at nothing, to bave no con- 
iousness of any passion whatever. And they defined 
ich virtue thus : that which^ without fruita is ofitself 
aisroHnrthy} And these and their sect were callcd 
:oics; and to thenì belonged that glorìous Cato 
whom I dared not speak before.* 
6. There were other phtlosophers who saw and 
Jieved diflerently ; and of these the first and 
incipal was a philosopher nanìed Epicurus/ who 
cing that e^txy animai as soon as it is bom is 
rected by nature, as it were, to its destined end, 
at it flies from pain and demands joy, said that the 
id of our being was voluptate (I do not say voluntade^ 
It write it with a p% that is, pleasure wit/umt pain. 
nd because he admitted no mean between pleasure . 



Zeno, the founder of the Stoic phQosophy, is mentioned In /nf,^ 4. 
l, with Empedocles and Heraditus. He u qaoted hf Cicero in the 
iceSf as sayÌDf; that virtue is the only good. 

That is a thing desirable in itself, without regard to its resalts. 

That is, in the preceding chapter. 

" Worthy of so much reverenoe in hts look, 
That no son can owe more to any fathcr.** 

(Affy., I. 33.) 

ote's rererencu for Cato is oonfinned bv the general opinion of his 
ere purity. Having once entered a theatre wbcre the licentious 
al i^ànies were to bc given, the people dared not cali for them to 
:in in the prefcnoe of Cato ; seeing which he left the theatie (see 
miai, L Ep, i). 

« ** Epicnms and his foUowers, 

Who with the body mortai make the soul." 

{Ih/.. lOk 14.) 
Thts distinction necessitates Icaving the woids in the or^glnaL The 
».L^. is eridenUy aimcd «t carrlcis oopyists. 
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and pain, he said that pleasure was no other than 
the absence of pain ; as TulHus seems to repeat in 
the first of De Fiuibus. And of tho^e who vere 
calied Epicureans, after Epicurus» was Torquatus,' 
the noble Roman, descended from the blood of tlut 
glorious Torquatus before mentioned [in eh. 5]. 

7. There were others, and they took their origin from 
Socrates» and then from his successor Plato,' who 
(consìderìng [the subject] more profoundly, and secing 
that in our actions it was possible to sin, and that we 
might sin through excess or default) said that our 
conduct, without excess and without default, measured 
by the [just] mean of our own choice, which is virtue, 
was that end [of life] of which we now speak ; and 
they calied it tnrtuotts action} And these were calied 
Acaditnicians^ and of them were Plato and Speu- 
sippus^ his nephew; [they were] so calied after the 
place where Plato studied, that is, thè Academi 
From Socrates no word was derived, because in his 
philosophy nothing was affirmed. 

& Nevertheless Arìstotle, who tòok his surnam< 
from Stagira, and Xenocrates Chalcedonius* hi* 

* L. Manlins Torquatus, who was killed in ^hwk soon after tK 
baule of Pharsalia, was a distingnished Greek scholar, praised as sad 
bjr Cicero, and mentioned by him as an adYocate of the Epicucai 
poilofoph^. 

' Mentioned together, /iv^, 4. 134. 

* Tbis veiy ohscure passage seems to mean tbat tnch btmian condw 
as cns neither by excess nor defaolt, estimateci by tbe proper mesa ( 
our own choice, is virtnoos, and, besRg virtnons, is the destincd co 
of Ufe (see eh. 17 on *« the elecUve habit "). 

* Spcvsippus was the iavourìte disdple and nephew of Plato, wh 
married him to one of his nieoet. In 357 B.C he suocerded Pialo 1 
head of the Academy. 

* Xcnociates Chakcdonins (396-314 B^C), calied by Cicero tli 
noit austere of philotophers^ succceded Speasippus in tne Academ] 
where he lectnièd fot twenty-five yean. He acoompanied Plato i 
hii tojagt to Sidly. ' 
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companion, by means of the almost divine genius 
with which nature had endowed Arìstotle, recognizing 
this end [of life] by the Socratian mcthod, as it were, 
bythe academical filed down [or refìned] and reduced 
moral philosophy to perfection, and espedally [was 
this true of] Arìstotle. And because Aristotle began 
his arguments while walking hither and thither, they 
u'ere called (he and his conìpanions, I mean) Peri* 
fatetics, which is equivalent Xo perambulators. And 
because the perfecting of this morality [moral philo- 
sophy] was finished by Aristotle, the name of 
Academicians died out, and ali who belonged to this 
sect are called PeripaUtics ;'^ and these hold to-day 
the control of the world in doctrine throughout ali 
parts, and might almost cali theirs catliolic [or 
universal] opinione By which it may be seen that 
Aristotle was the guide and leader of the people to 
this point And this is what we wished to prove. 

9. Therefore, to sum up, the principal idea is 
proved ; that is, that the authority of the philosopher, 
which is bere defended, is supreme, and full of ali 
power. And it is not opposed to the imperiai 
authority; but the latter without the former is 
dangerous; and the former without the latter is 
somewhat weak, not in itself, bui through the dis- f 



V 



* See end of eh. 14, hook uL, for " the tlire« kcu of the celestial 
Aihens/' and a very curioos pasiage m eh. 22, hook iv., where thete 
ihree sects are compaved to the three Marìes looking for the body of 
Christ (or bUtt€dn€u\ and are explained to be *' the three tects of the 
tt/inc life," by which life our tnie beatitode cannot be found. 

' The QDly other place where Dante uses the word " catholtc ** in the 
Cmmt^ is in hook iL du 4, where it is explained to bave the seme of 
"thepiou* gencraUy {or •' the orthodox **); m KhtCìmmtdia it is nsed 
bBt ODoe (Aw, 12. i€4), iHiere he caUs the Chardi •« the cathòUc 
Cwdcn." 
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orders of the people; so. that when joined together 
thcy are most useful and most full of powcrr. And 
therefore it ìs wrìtten in the Book of Wisdom, ** Love 
the light of Wisdom, ali ye who are before the 
people ; '* * whtch is to say, Unite the phUosophical with 
the imperiai authority to rule well and perfcctly. 
O miserable ones who mie at presenti and 
most miserable ones who are ruled I who join no 
philosophical authority to your govemment, neither 
by your own study nor by counsel, so that to ali may 
be addressed the words of Ecclesiastes,* "Woe to 
thee, O land, when thy king is a child, and thy 
princes eat in the moming 1 " and to no land can be 
addressed that which follows:* ''Blessed art thoa, 
O land, when thy king is the son of nobles, and thy 
princes eat in due season» for strength, and not for 
drunkenness ! " Take heed to yourselves, enemies of 
God, ye who bave seized the sceptres of the kingdoms 
of Italy ! And I speak to you, Charles and Frederìc, 
Jcings,^ and to you, other princes and tyrants; and 
see whom ye bave by your side as counsel, and count 
up how many times a day this endof human. life is 

* The «une passage is auoted at the beginning of eh. 16. In the 
EngUib ▼enion it reads, *' Love rightcousness, ve that be judges of the 
caxth " (Wiidom of Soldmon i. \\, See eh. vl ai of the fame book, 
and also eh. vL 9 : " Unto jou therefore, O kings, do 1 speak, that yc 
nay leara wisdom.** 

^ ■ Eccles. X. 16. ' Ibid. x. 17. 

* Charles IL of Anton, King of Apaha (died 1309), and Fredcrk 
^^ Aragrjn, King of Sacily (1296-1337), who both aiflicted Sicily, the 

one by violent nsarpatioa, the other by wretchcd govemment. Scc 
/Vr., aa 63-- 

" Whom the same hmd deplores 
That weepeth Charles and Frederìc stili allve." 
The mention of these kings in this chaptcr as living, shows that th» 
part of the Cmvité mnst &ve been wrìtten befoce |iUy 5, 1309, wlxs 
Charles It died. 
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pointed out to you by your counsellors! Ye had 
bctter fly low, like swallows, than, like vultures, wbeel 
high above the vilest things ! ^ 



Ch AFTER VII. 

L As we bave seen bow greatly the imperiai and ' 
the philosopbical authority sbould be revered, as the 
foregoing opinions seem to confirm, we bave now to 
return to the way that leads directly to our intended 
end. I say, thcn, that tbis last opinion of the vulgar 
[touching Nobility] is of such long duration, that 
HÌthout any reference to anything else, without any 
reasonable inquiries, every one is called nobU wbo is 
the son or grandson of any man of worth, altbougb 
he himsclf may be good for nothing. And tbis is 
where it says — 

" And now so long has reigned 
Thif very false opinion among men, 
That one is wont to cali 
Him noble who can say, * I was the son 
Or grandson of a tnily noble man/ 
Thottgh he himself were nothing." 

2. Wherefore we sbould take notice that it is a 
most dangerous negligence whicb allows a vicious 
idea to take root;' for as weeds increase in an 
uncultivated field, and overtop and cover the ears of 
graia, so that, looked at from a distance, the grain 
cannot be seen, and finally is quite lost ; so a false /^ 

idea in the mind, whicb is neither reproved nor 
corrected, grows and multiplies, so that the ears of 

' "Therefore let such men oease to show so much preromption; 
and if through their naturai indolence tber are gecae, let thcm noe 
delire to imiute the high>flying eagle " < Vulg. EL. u. 4). 

' See note a, yx. 3, of eh. 1, hook iv. 
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reason, that ts, true opinions, are hidden, and be 
buried, as it were, are lost Oh, how great is : i 

1 undertaking in this canzone, in wishing now to wc 

2 so overgrown a field as is that of common opinion, • 
{ long left without any tillage whatever 1 Certainl) 

do not intend to weed it ali, but only in that p r; 
where the ears of reason are not entirely overgrow 
that is, I mean to raise up those in whom some litttc 
light of reason, through the goodness of their nature, 
stili shines ; for it is useless to spend any more care 
on the others than on the brutes ; since it seems to 
me no less a marvel to rcstore to reason him in 
whom it is entirely extinct, than to restore to life 
him who has lain four days in the grave. 

S. Then, after the bad condition of popular opinion 
has been described, suddenly, iike sopne horror, as it 
were, I break forth from the order of my confutation, 
saying, " But vilest ìu {to him who sees the trutìi)^ in 
. order to make evident his intolerable wickedness, say- 
ing that he lies worse than ali the rest Because not 
only is he vUe^ that is, not noble, who, being descended 
from good men, is wicked, but indeed is most vili; and 
I demonstrate it by the simile of the right path 
already shown. And to explain this/a question is 
needed, to be answered in this manner. 

4. There is a plain, where there are certain roads, 
fields with hedges, with ditches, with stoncs, with 
timber, with almqst ever}' kind of impediment, outside 
of the narrow paths. And it has snowcd so much 
that the snow covers everything,^ and makes it ali 

' * '*The hBtbftiidin«ii| whoie fonge (Aileth him, 
Rlict, Asd looks, «nd seetb ali the fieldt 
GlcuDing with white." 

(/i/., 34. 7) 
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look alike, so that no vestige is secn of any road. A 
man comes from one side of the plain, and wishes to 
go to a house on the other side, and by his diligence, 
that is, by his intelligence and quick wit, guided only 
by himself, he goes by the direct road whithcr he 
means to go, leaving the prìnts ofhis footstcps behind 
him.^ Another comes after hìm, wishing to go to the 
same house, and having nothing to do but to follow 
the footprints, through his own fault (in spite of this 
guide) leaves the road which the other man knew how 
to keep without a guide, and wanders about among 
the thorns and the ruins, and does not get to the place 
where he should ga Which of these can be called 
a man of worth ? ' I answer, he who went first And 
what will the other be called ? I answer, most vile. 
Why is he not called worthUss. that is, [simply] vilef 
I answer, because he would be called worthless, that 
is, simply viU^ who, having nothing to guide him, lost 
his way ; but because this other had a guide, his error 
and his failure can go no further [are superlative], and 
therefore he is called, not vile, but vilesL 

j. And so he who is ennoblcd through his father,' 
or some one of his ancestors, and does not persevere 
[in the noble life], is not only vile, but vilest. and more 
worthy of ali reproach and shame than any low-bom i 
man. And that man may keep himself from this ' 
lowcst depth of vilencf^s, Solomon, in the twenty- 
sccond chapter [twcnty-eighth verse] of his Proverbs, 
commands him who has had a worthy ancestor, 



* la Par., 31. 80, Beatrice U laid to '*hàve Icft the tncei of her 
«epi in helL'^ 

' yrniemUt eencimnr " valiant,** ie here ttted hf Dinte in the aense 
o( ** worth/.'*^ Aad '« vile " meani low, bue» ignoUlc, or abjecu 
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" Remove not the ancient landmark which thy fathers 
have set ; " and he says before that, in the fourth 
chapter [eighteenth verse] of the said hook, "The 
path of the just'' (that is, the worthy) *'is as the 
shining light ; . • • but the way of the wicked is as 
j darkness, and they know not at what they stumble." 

I 6. Finally, when it says, **And being as one dead, 

stili walks the earth^ to his stili greater shame, 1 
say that such a person, being most vile, is dead, 
though he seenì to be living. For we must know that 
the wicked man may truly be called dead,^ and above 
ali, he who departs from the righteous way of his 
ancestors. And this may be proved thus : As Arìstotlc 
says in the second of Tlu Soul^ to live is the bcin^ 
[or condition] of the living ; and as therc are many 
ways of living (such as vcgctating, in plants ; vcgc- 
tating and feeling, in animals;* vcgctating, fcclinj; 
moving and reasoning, or thinking, in mcn), and as 
things should bedcnominated from thcir noblest part, 
it is evident that to live^ with animals, is to feci (by 
animais, I mcan the brutcs), but with man, is to nw 
reason. Thercfore, if to live is the being of man, ami 
to give up the use of his reason is to.put an end to 
\ this being, thereby he dies.* And does he not give 



' ** Thete miicreanti, who ncver were altve." 

(/«/. 3- ^) 
* GinlUni refiuei to insert " and moving '* bere, at tome of the 
cditon have done, bccarie Dante (in Cmw., lii. a) has laid that *'the 
power of wuving may be conaidered ai one yà^ifteling^^ 

• «'The pam 

Which never yet a living penon left." 

'« This puiase," aayi Scartanini, " refera to the aptrìtual, not the 
bodily lue, leeing that « to /#cv, with man, it to me reaton.' * For to Ix 
camaily minded la deathi bnt to be ipirìtually mindcd ia life and peace * " 
(Rom. viiii 6)t 
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up the use of reason, who does not rcason upon the 
end of his life ? And does he not give up the use 
of reasòn who does not reason upon the path he 
should pursue ? Certainly he does ; and this is most 
especially evident in him who has the footprìnts [of 
his ancestors] before him, and does not hccd them ; 
and thcrefore Solomon says, in the fifth chapter of 
Proverbs [twenty-third verse], '* He shall die without 
instruction, and in the greatncss of his folly he shall 
go astray ; " that is to say, he is dead who does not 
make himself a disciple, who does not follow the 
Master, and this man is most vile. • But some may 
say, How can he be dead and yet walk ? I answer, 
that he is dead as man, but survivcs as beast Bccausc, 
as tlic philosophcr says, in the sccond of Tltc Soiil^ 
the powcrs of the so.ul stand abovc cach othcr as the 
figure of the quadranglc stands abovc the figure of 
the triangic, and the pcntagon stands above the quad- 
ranglc. So the sensitive [soul] stands abovc tlic 
vegetative, and the intcllcctual abovc the sensitive.^ 



* Sce C99W,t iii. 3, par. 5. In the fourth cinto tìf Purgatory^ Dante 
rcprovcs the crror of the Platonints, who taught that thcre were three 
H'parate souls, tnxtcatl of three power» of onc kouI. In the twcnty^fìfth 
canto, 1. 52, tt seq,^ he descrìbcs the devclopment of the soul in the 
human embryo, beginning with the vegetative, ** as of a plant,** then 
dcvcloping into the simplest animai iorm '* like a sea-fangus,* with 
^radually increasing powert. " But ho# from animai it man bccomes, 
ihou doftt not see as yet" But " as soon as the articulation of the 
brain is perfect,'* the Frimai Motor tnspires it " with a spirìt new ** 
that combine! the other powers with ttself, and bccomea ono soul, 
** which livcs and fecis, and on itself revolver '* (cogitate»). 

I low cloacly, in thii famons passage, Dante has foìlowed the teachings 
of St. Thomas Aquinas, may be seen bv referring to Scartauini*s notes 
upon it, in his edition of the Commidta^ or to the Summa 7%m/., p. i. 
qu. 118, art. i, 8, etc. Here alno, as in many places, he copies the 
lioctrines of the Kabbalists, who have an axiom, "A stone beoomet a 
piaiu ; a plant« a beaste a beast, a man,'* etc. The nudetts of inorganic 
nutter, united wiUi a dcposit of organie matter, develope, as Dante has 
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Therefore as, by removing the last angle of the 

pentagoni a quadrangle remains, so, taking away the 

' ultimate power of the soul, that is, the reason, there 

remains no longer a man^ but a thing with a sensitive 
soul only, that is, a brute animai. 

7. And this is the meaning of the second verse of 
the canzone I bave undertaken, in which are expressed 
«. the opinions of others. 



V. 



Chapter vili. . 

■ • 

1. The most beautiful branch that springs from the 
root of reason is discentment} For as [St] Thomas 
N^ I says, in the Prologtn to t/te Ethìcs^ to understand the 
relation of one thing to another is the special act 
of reason;' and this is discemment One of the 
sweetest and most beautiful fruits of this branch is 
the reverence which the lesser-^^wes the greater. 
Whence TuUius, in the first of the Offices^ spcaking of 
the beauty that shines forth from virtue, says that 
reverence* is part of it ; and as this is the beauty of 
virtue, so its opposite is the abasing and belittling of 
the virtuousi which opposite, in our vulgar tongue, 
may be called irreverence or insolcnce. And, there- 

descrìbed it, from the minerai, through the vegetable ind animai ttagés 
till *'at the fourth hour *' it recetves the spirit of life. Thia it calìed 
the completion of " the individuai cycle of eTolutioft.** 

' The word in the ori|pnal is dtsamwmtt used \ff Dante in the sente 
of *' ditcernment," as in Imf,^ 31. 54— 

*' Moie just arid more dùeenùng hold ber for it." 

' ''Et si Yires sensitivse oognoscant res aliquaa abtolate, ordioem 

wkius rei ad aliam oognosoere est toliua mtellectus aat rationis** (and 

see Cmv., L li» par. a). 
' ''There is, therefoce, a dfgree of respect due from os, suited to 

mxf maa'i character ** (OJSat^ u 28), 
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Tore, this Tullius says in the samé place, ** To be care- 
Icss about what others think of him, is the part, not 
only of an arrogante but of a dissolute persoti ; ^ ^ 
ii'hich is no other than to say that arrogance and 
profligacy are not to know one*s self, which is the 
beginning of the measure of ali reverence. 

8. Wherefore I (speaking with ali reverence towards 
the prìnce and towards the philosopher), wishtng to 
'ree the minds of some men of their error, in order to 
et in there afterwards the light of truth,' before I 
x)nfute the aforesaid opinions, will proceed to show 
\wi in that confutation I neither speak irreverently 
igainst imperiai majesty nor against the philosopher. 
For should I show myself irreverent in any part of 
his hook, nowhere would it appear so unseemly as in 
bis treatise ; wherein, treating of Nobility, I ought to 
how myself noble and not vulgar. And first I will \ 
)rove that I do not presume against the authorìty of 
he philosopher, and thcn I will show that I am not 
M'esumptuous as regards imperiai majesty, 

8. I say, thcn, that when the Philosopher says, 
that which appears [true] to the majority cannot 
« entirely false," he did not mean the extemal 
ippearance, which appcals to the senses, but the 
ntrìnsic, that is» the rational [appearance] ; because 



Nf 



\ 



1 « 



It if not only arronnt, buC it is proflicate» for a man to diir^gtrd 
M workl*t opinion of himself ** {Ofica^ i. 28^ Edmondi* tnuit.). 

' ** Now, as bencath the strokes of the wwm rays 
Naked the subject of the inow ranains, 
>Vithoat its former colour or its cold ; 
So thee» remainin^ fìree in inteUcct, 
>Vould X iafonn wtth sach a living light*** 

(/W*., a. 109.) 

WitboQt dispdlinff the daiknen of &Ise affcctioos, wc caaaoC Iukmt 
«sptcDdoor of the trac light ** (Bocthim» Cm». J'JkU.,16). 
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the perceptions of the senses in most people are 
exceedingly false, especially those general percep. 
tions^ wherein the senses are so often deceived 
B'or we know that to most people the sun appcars to 
be a foot in diameter : and yet this xs most false; b^ 
cause, according to the researches and investigations 
of human reason and ali its arts, the diameter of the 
\i sun^ is five times that of the earth and a half more; 
so that the earth, having a diameter of six thousand 
five hundred mlles, the diameter of the sun, which to 
the sight appears as one foot, is thirty-five thousand 
seven hundred and fifty miles. Whence it is evident 
that Aristotle did not mean the perceptions of tk 
senses. And therefore, if I intend only to confute 
these scnsual appearances, I do nothing contrary to 
the meaning of the philosopher, nor, therefore, do I 
oflend against the reverence due to him. And that 
r intend to confute this sensual appearance is evi- 
dent ; because they who judge thereby, judge only 
by what they perceive of those things that fortune 
can give and take away. For, because they see the 
relationships formed by high marriages, the splendid 
edifices, the immense possessions, the great lordships 
[of the nobles], they believe these to be the causes ol 
Nobility — nay, believe them, indeed, to be Nobility 
itself. But if they judged according to the fational 
appearance, they would say the opposite, that is, thai 
'Nobility is the cause of these things, as we shall se( 
hereafrer in this book. 
^^' 4 And a& it may be seen that I do not speak witl 

•1 •• The commofìobject, which the ienicdeceìvet.'' 
; (/W#y., 29, 47») 

Scc alto E^ /# CoH Grtmde^ % \ and C^tat,^ liL 9, par. 4, note a* 
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irreverence of the philosopher, that is» in confutation 
ofhim, ncither do I speak in a manner contrary to the 
revercnce due to the empire, and I intcnd to show 
the reason. But as he speaks before an opponente 
the rhetorìcian should use much caution in his speech, 
so that his opponent may draw therefrom no material 
A'herewith to pervert the truth. I, who speak in this 
i)oolc in the presence of so many opponents, cannot 
;peak briefly; therefore, if my digressions are long, 
et no one wonder thereat 

5. I say, then, that in order to prove that I am not 
rreverent towards the majesty of the empire, wc must 
irst see what reverence is. I say that revercnce is \ 
10 other than the acknowledgment of fitting dcference 
)y an evident sign. And this understood, we have to 
iistinguish bctwcen these [two] : irreverence^ which is 
i privatiòn, and non-reverence^ which is a negation. 
\nd, therefore, irreverence is to refuse to acknowledge \ 
itting defercnce by an evident sign ; non-reverence ( 
s to refuse unfìtting dcference.^ A man may deny a ( 
hing in two ways : in one way he may deny it and 
in against truth, when he fails to make an avowal 
hat is due, and this is properly a dentai; in another 
'ay a man may deny a thing and not sin against 
ruth, when he does not acknowledge that which is 
ot ; and this is properly a negation ; as to deny that 
lan himself is wholly mortai is, properly spcaking, 

negation. Therefore, if I deny reverence to the 
mpire, I am not irrevercnt, but am non-reverent ; 
^hich is not contrary to reverence, since it does not 
ppose the empire, as non-living is not opposed to 

* That is, irreverence tt to lefose reverenoe wbere it is due ; non- 
vereocc to rcfose it where it is m«< due. 
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life, but life is [opposcd] to death, which is the priva- 
tion thereof ; because death is one thing and non* 
living is anothcr; for stones are non-living. And, 
therefore, death is said to he a prìvation, which cannot 
he said save as regards the characteristic qualityof 
the sabject, and stones have not the characteristic of 
life ; whence we shouid say, not that they are dead, 
but that they are non-living. In a simiiar way, l, 
who in this case do not owe reverence to the empire,^ 
if I refuse that reverence, am not irreverente but aoi 
non-reverent^ which is not insolence, or aught else that 
is blamable. But to be reverent would be insolence 
(if it could be called reverent), because one would fall 
thereby into more and greater irreverence towards 
nature and towards truth, as will be seen further on. 
From this fault Aristotle, that master of philosophers, 
guards himself, when he says in the beginning of the 
Ethics^ " If your friends are two, and one of them be 
the Truth, the Truth is to be followed."* Neverthc- 
less^ because I have said that I am non-reveretit, which 
is to refuse [unfìtting] reverence (that is, to refuse to 
acknowledge by an evident sign the deference which 
is ftot due), we have now to see how this is a n^ation, 
and not a dentai; that is, to see how in this case I do 
not owe deference to imperiai majesty. And because 
my reasoning must be lengthy, I intend to state it in 
the special chapter immediately following. 



' Dtnic ex^lains in the next chapter that reverence it due to tbc 
empeior only m thoee things that bclong to his office, and a philoso- 
phical opitiion expieised by him Aeing outside of that office, revercDoc 
tor that opinion is not nece»sary. 

* ttkhs^ L 6. *' The master of pht]os<mhen has Unght ns tbai 
Tnth is to be preferred above ali friends " (Ep. Cmr^. JtmLi { 5). 
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Chapter IX, 

L To see how in this case (that xs, that whether I 
pprove or disapprove of the opinion of the Emperor, 
am net in subjection to htm) it is necessari' to recali 
hat has been said about the imperiai office in the 
)urth chapter of this hook ; that is, that the imperiai 
uthority was devised for the perfecting of human 
fé ; and that it is with justice the ruler and regulator 
fall our actions.and that as faras those actions may 
xtend, so far the imperiai majesty has jurisdiction, 
nd beyond those limits it cannot extend. But as 
very human art and office is confined within certain 
mits by the imperiai office, so the empire is confined 
y God within certain bounds. And this is not to 
e wondered at, because we see the office and art of 
lature Hmited in ali her operations. For if we would 
ikc Universa! Nature,^ she has jurìsdiction as far 
s the wholc world (that is, heaven and earth) extends ; 
nd this is within certain limits, as is proved by the 
lird of the Physks^ and the first of Heaven and Earth. 
lierefore the jurìsdiction of Universal Nature is 
Dnfined within certain bounds, and consequently 
idividual Nature likewise ; and also to this, its limits 
re set by Him who is unlimited, that is, the Frimai 



^ " ' PhiloMphy,' be said, * to him who beedi it, 
Notetb, not ooly in one place alone, 
A/tcr wbat manner Nature takea lier coune 
From intellect Divine, and from iti aitL* " 

(/i!^. II. 970 
The heatcQt are the instmmeat of tfaat Irvine ait which li eoai« 
«aly called Nature " U^ìr JU'ml, % a). 
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Good, which is God, who alone with His infinite 
capacity comprehends the Infinite.^ 

2. And to perceive the limits of our actions, w( 
must know that those alone are our actions whid 
are subject to reason and will ; for though we havi 
within US the action of digestion, that is not human 
but naturai And be it known that our reason ì 
ordained for four modes of action, to be considered ii 
difìferent ways ; for there are things which it only con 
siders and does not originate, nor is able to originati 
any of them, such as naturai and supernatural thing 
[i>. laws], and mathematics ; ^ and actions which i 
considers and performs by its own proper act, whid 
are callcd rational^ such as the arts of speech ; am 
actions which it considers and executes in materia 
outside of itself, as in the mechanical arts. And ii 
ali these actions, though thcir consideration is subjec 
to our will, yet thcy thcmsclves are not subject to ou 
will ; for because we may wish that hcavy thing 
should rise naturally, they cannot thercfore rise ; an 
because we may wish that a syllogism with fais 
premisses should conclude by demonstrating a tnitl 
it will not be so ; and because we may wish that 
house should stand as firmly built inclining as bui 
straight, it will not ; because of such things. [i.^. natun 

' CiM9.t u. 4, par. i. 

*' Secmins cn c loMd by what iudf enclotes. ' 

(Par., yx la.) 

*' Not dfcumscribcd, and aU things draimscrìbiiiK.'' 

{Par., 14. aa) 

' '* And we muit know that there are «ome thinct not subject to 
iacttltics, which we can only stndy and know, hut not originate ; m< 
as the things of arithmetic and geometiy, and such-like, naturai, logici 
or divine. Othcr things are subject to our iacultics, which we caa n 
alone understand, but also eaecute "- (Ot M0H.9 i.' 3). 
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Avs] we are not the makers, but the discoverers, 
nother has ordained them, and a greater Maker 
is made them. ^ \ 

3. There are also actions which our reason considers 
; within the province of the will, such as to ofTend j 

to hclp ; such as to stand firm or to fly, in battio ; 1 

ich as to be chaste or dissolute; and these are | 

itirely under the control of our will ; and therefore 
3m them are we called good or wicked,^ because thcy 
e ali our own ; because our actions extend as far | ; 

our will can reach.^ And because in ali thesc 
iluntary acts there is some equity ' to preserve and 
me iniquity to shun — which equity may be lost from 
causcs, either by not knowing what it is, òr by 
\\. wishing to follow it-^— therefore reason was wrìtten 
»\vn [as the law] that justicc might be pointed out [/ .^"^^ 
id enforced.^ Whercfore Augustine says, " If men 
kderstood this (that is, equity), and undcrstanding it 



; * 



\ * 



» 



Cmv., ili, 4, par. 7. 

*' This is the prìnciple from which is taken 
Occasion ot desert in you, aocortiing 
As good or evil Ioycs it g^thers in.*^ 

iPitrgn 18. 64.) j 

rhereibre I say that judgment comcs between apprehension and « 

are. Becaose we first apprehend a thing, and then we judge it to be <^ ' 

xi or evil i and finally, naving judged it, we pnrsue or fly from it ** ! . 

e Atotu, L 14). ' ! 

' " Light has been given yoa for good and evil \ * 

And free ToUtion." 

(A/y., 16. 75.) I. ; 

thin the province of the will onr actloni are free, and therefoie we ( { 

responsible for them. 

Dante often tises " CQuit^ " or " josttce ** in the scnse of right-doing 
its roost general signihcation, reminding one of the saying of Zeno, 
Itemis is not wiih Zeus, she ù Zeus himHclf." The BuddhisU sum 
the whole spirit of Buddha's doctrine in the one word " justice.** 
* ** Henee it behoved laws for a lein to place." 

(Arvy-., 16. 94.) 
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followed it» there would be hO need of wrìtten law.' 
And therefore it was wrìtten at the beginning of th 
old Digest^ ** The wrìtten law ìs thè art of goodncs 
and equity."^ To wrìtc, to point out^ànd to enforci 
this, is the officer appointed of whom we speak, tha 
is, the Emperor, to whom, as far as our own propc 
acts extend, as before said, we are subject, and iv 
farther. For tjiis reason, in every art and every trad 
the workmen and apprentices are, and ought to b 
subject to the prìnce and master in these trades an 
acts ; outside of them their subjection ends, becaus 
the master/ ends. So that we may almost say of th 
Emperor, wishing to represent his office by a figur 
that he is the rìder of human wilL^ And it is ver 
evident how [wildly] this borse goes over the fìei 
without a rider,' and especially in this wretched Ital; 
. who is left without any means of self-government I 

4 And we should consider that the more peculi; 
a thing is to an art or trade, the greater should l 
the subjection ; for, the cause being increased, tt 
effect is increased alsa Wherefore we must kno 



' Under TU. /., DiJusHiia ei/wn^ " Jui est a Jiistitia appellati» 
nam, at elesantur Celsu» dcfinit, jos est ar» boni et aequi." 

' In thb ose of a comparison applied ia /Vr/:« 6. 97, to " the Geno 
Albeitt" we have anotner argument to prove that this part of t 
C^mwU waa wrìtten before the accession ot Henry VII. to the impo 
\ N power* 

' '' Ah ! people, thon that oughtest to be devont» 
And to let Cnar sit npoo the saddle," etc. 

(Ar/i, 6b 91.] 

i- " If the prasent worid do £0 astray. 

In jon the cavie is, be it jought in yon*" 

(/Wr;r., i6. 82.] 

*' Think that osi earth there is no one who igovems ; 
Whenoe goes astray the hnoian fiunily." 
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that certain things are 'x> purely matters of art that 
Nature becomes its instrument ; as when we row with 
oars, where art makes a tool of impulsione which is a 
naturai motion ; as in threshing grain, where art 
makes a tool of /i^^i/, which is a naturai quality. And 
in[such as] these especially is deference due to the 
chief and master of the art 

5. And there are things where art is the instrument 
of Nature, and in these there is less of art ; and 
therein are the workmen less subjcct to their chief, 
as in sowing seed in the ground, wherein we have to 
uait upon the will of nature; or in leaving port, 
wherein we have to wait upon the naturai disposition 
of the weather. And therefore in these things we 
often notice disputes among the workmen, and the 
greater asking advice of the less. There are other 
things which do not belong to an art, biit seem to 
have some kinship to it, and therein men are often 
deceivcd ; and in such the apprentices of the artificer 
or master are not subject, nor are they bound to belteve 
in their master as far as such art is concerned ; ^ as fish- 
ing seems to be akin to sailing, and understanding 
the virtues of herbs seems to be related to agricul- 
ture ; which [really] have no law in common, inasmuch 
as fishing comes under the art of hunting, and is 
under its rules ; and the knowledge of the virtues of 
herbs under medicine, or some more noble science.^ 
In a similar way, the things that are spoken of in 



^ That Sa, they are not bovnd to trust their master in those sabjccts 
that aeem akin to bis art, hot do not rcally belong to it ; io a farnier's 
inen, for instance, are not boiuid to trust bis knowledge of mediciaal 

' Such as pbysies ta general (PedcRini). • 
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the other arts wc may see in the imperiai art; fo,- 

some of its rules are purely of this art/ such as the 

laws of marriage, of service, of war, of succession in 

irank, etc ; and in these we are entirely subject te the 

i Emperor, without doubt or question whatever. There 

Y^re other of its laws which are, as it were, followers o{ 

^Nature, such as those that constitute a man of sufS* 

>/ cient age to administrate ; and in these we are not 

Aentirely subject There are many others which seem 

to have some kinship with the imperiai art ; and here 

he was and is mistaken who believes the imperiai 

' dictuni to be authorìtative on such subjects ; as in 

a definition of youtli^ wherein we can submit to no 

imperiai jurisdiction because it is imperiai^ but thal 

which concems God should be rendered to God^ 

Therefore we cannot believe nor agree with the 

Emperor Nero, who defined youth as beauty and bodil) 

strength^ but with him who should say that youth i< 

tlu admination of our naturai li/ef for he would tx 

a philosopher. 

. 6. And therefore it is evident that to defìne Nobilit) 
is not part of the imperiai art ; and if it be not, ii 
treating thereof, we are not subject to him [th( 
Emperor]; and if not subject, we are not bound t( 
reverence him, and this is the conclusion we hav( 
sought Wherefore now, with ali licence and libert] 
of mind, we may strike false opinions to the heart 



' That ia, are entirely matte» of todal conveotioii. 

' The CÓtL GodtU^ 135 /h'ìim^ addi, in order to oomplece the Gosfx 
antitheni» ** And that which belongs to imperiai majestj ahould therefor 
be rendered thereonto " (oomp. Luke xx. 35). 

' Dante definca >m(/4 aa ritending firam the twcntj-fifth to the fortj 
fiftk ycw (Cmv., ìt. 24, as). 
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and throw them to the ground, so that the truth, 
through this my victory, may hold possession of the 
mind of him for whom its light hath power. 



Chapter X. 



L SiNCE the opioions of others concerning Nobility 
bave been stated, ahd it has been proved that I am 
at liberty to confate them, I will go on to discuss 
that part of the canzone which does confate them, 
bcginning, as has been said before, '* He who defines 
man as a living pianta But we must observe, how- 
cver, that the definition of the Emperor (although I 

defective, as he stated it) in one clause, that is, where 
he spoke of gentle breeding, implied the breeding of 
the noblc ; and therefore in this part is not meant to 
be disputed. The other clause, which is entirely at j 

variance with the nature of Nobility, I do intend to I 

confute; as it seems to imply two things when it , 

.<«pcaks of Iwlding aticient wealth (that is, time and | 

riches\ which are entirely difìferent from Nobility, as ^ ( 

has been said, and as will be demonstrated hereafter. 1 

And, therefore, I make two parts of my confutation : ! 

first, I dispute that rìches^ and then that timt^ can ì 

confer Nobility. The second part begins, ' Nor will ! 

tltiy admii that a man^ lowly barn, A nobU can técomeJ* 

%. We must observe that in confuting [thb opinion 
of] riches, not only is the opinion of the Emperor 
confuted where it relates to wealth, but also the whole 
opinion of the vulgar, which is based entirely upon 
riches. The first part is divided in two : for, firstly, 
>i is suted generaily that the Emperor was wrong \ 
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in his definition of Nobility ; and, secondly, the reasoi 
why is shown ; and this second part begins, '* Fo\ 
never rictus as by some believed.** 

3. I say, then, •* He who defims man as a Uxnngplam 
First says what is noi true^* that is, what is false, h 
ssiyìng pianta and then but hal/t/u trutk. that is, Ics 
than the truth, inasmuch as he says livitig and doc 
not say rationai, which is the diflerence which dis 
tinguishes man from the beasts. Then I say that ii 
the same way did he err **who wore the impem 
crawn ; " not saying entperor, but " ke who ivore th 
imperiai crown^ to show, as has been said above, tha 
to determine such a thing is beyond the imperi: 
office. Therefore I say that he errs similarly \vh 
States a false subject for Nobility, that is, ancia 
wealth^ and then proceeds with a defective form, e 
rather difierentiation,^ that is, gentle breeding, whic 
does not comprìse every characteristic of Nobiliti 
but a very small part thereof, as will be shown hen 
after.^ And we must not forget (although the tes 
says nought of it) that Messere the Emperor' herei 
erred, not only in the clauses of his definition, bi 
also in his manner of defining^ (although, accordin 



* In the icnse of disUnguishing qnality. 

J " See Omv., iv. 18. 

j ^ ' Dante leems to use this old title in a rather ironical fa!(hion bere 

t ^ * In the Co§nrii§^ nobility or human perfection is considered 

coming to ut from God ; in the De Monarchia^ as the fruit oT mv 
own exertions or those of his anceston, and is used in a less spirìn 

, lense as tank (see Di Afùm,^ ii. 3). ."For it is manifest that n 

make themseWes noble \y means of Tìrtue; I mean by their o< 
viftue, or that of their ancestor» ; bccause nobiUty is virtue ooi^job 
with ancient possessions, as Aristotle says in bis PoiUki; and Juvci 



. iriftue, or that of their ancestors ; bccause nobility is virtue ooi^job 

I --:.v -.^t — • posses8Ì< 

says, the nobility of man consista in virtuè alone» Which two sente» 
reicr to two kiadi of nobility— to that of the man hinuelf, and that 

KiA infiffifnfi ** 
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to wbat fame reports of him, he was a great logician 
and scholar ^ ), because a definition of Nobility can be 
more suitably based upon efTccts than upon prìnciples, 
sceing that it seems to be of that nature which cannot 
be made known by first principles, but by things 
derivcd thercfrom.* 

1 Thcn when I say, * For never riclus as by sottu 
hdUvedl^ I show that they cannot cause Nobility 
because they are vile ; and I show that they cannot 
take it avvay, because they are far removed from it. 
And I prove that they are vile, by one of their greatest 
and most manifest dcfects ; and this I do when I say, 
" Riches are vile^ we see.*' • Finally, I conclude by 
virtue of what has bcen said abovc, that the uprìght 
mind will not be disturbed by their fluctuations ; and 
thus I prove that they are [a thing] quite apart from I 
Nobility, seeing that their union with it produces no | 
efiect. HereVe must observe that, as the Philosopher 
thinks, ali things which fnake anythtng must first 
contain the whole nature of the thing made ; where- 
fore he says, in the seventh of the Metaphysics^ ** When 
one thing is generated by another, it is generated by 



^ "Those illustrìotts heroes, the Emperor Frederìc axid his well-born 
»on Manfred, . . . who, whiìe fortune favoured them, devoted thcm- 
«elves to humane punuits and icoroed the animaL Wlìcrefore ali men 
who were gified with lofty souls and many gracea strove to nnite them- 
Aclves tothe majestyof sach great princei ; so that cvery thing oompoccd 
hy the excellcnt tcholan of the time issued first from the court of 
thcse princes*' (Kii(f. i?/., i. 12). 

* See end of eh. 16, where Dante sayi that thtngtof ooe kind cannot 
he defined by first prìndples, bnt by the efTecu of these principles ; not 
i /nfin\ bttt à p^sUriarL " By their ^//^ ye shall know thenL** 

' '* For who amaises them, 

Gains not oootent* but only furthcr grecd." 

(Cans. iìL 3.) 
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virtue of being contained within the being of the 
latter." » 

5. And again we must observe that everything 
corrupted becomes so through some change, and 
everything which is changed must be united with the 
[cause of] change ; as the Philosopher says in the 
seventh of the Physics^ and the first Of Generation 

6. These things being stated» I proceed to say 
that riches cannot confer Nobility, as another believed ; 
and to show the great diversity between the two, I 
say that neither can they take it away from him who 
has it Confer it they cannot, seeing that they are 
naturally vile, and by that vileness contrary to Nobility. 
And here vileness by degeneration is to be under- 
stood, which is opposed to Nobility ; for one opposite 
is not the cause of the other, nor can it be, for the 
above-named reason. Which is briefly added to the 
text in these words, " For never painter could a figìirt 
draw Bui out of his own soul ; " because no painter 
can draw a figure if he have not first mentally made 
himself that which the figure should be. 

7. Again, they cannot take it away, because they 
are far rcmoved from Nobility, and for the reason 
already given, which is^ that for a thihg to be changed 
or corrupted it must be united to that which corrupts; 
and therefore I add, *^ Nor bends an upright toiver 
Beforeastream tìtat runputh far away ; '* which means 
no other than to correspond with what has been said 



' Thts ff jemi to me to be a general summing-up of the pnndplet of 
the aeventh hook, and noe a direct quotation. - 

• In eh. L of hook viL of his Maapkysks^ Arittotle savi» " In alj 
opposite cfaanffes there is something which is the subjcct of the change," 
aiM refcf» to the Pkytku 
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before, that riches cannot talee away Nobility, calling 
it an upright tcwer^ and richcs a stream tkat runfuth 

far away. 



Chapter XI. 

L It now only remains to prove how vile rìches 
are» and how disjoined and far removed froni Nobility, 
and this is proved in two clauscs of the text, which 
it is better to understand now ; and thcn, these being 
cxplained, what I bave said will be evident ; that is, 
ihat rìches are vile, and far removed from Nobility ; ' 
md hereby the above reasoning against riches will be 
:ompletely proved. 

2. I say, then, '^ That tìuy are vile we see^ aiid most 
mperfect*' And we ha ve to show what is meant bere, ] 
ind to understand that the vileness of anything comes 1 
rom its imperfectness, and thus Nobility from perfec- \ 
ion ; for the more perfect a thing is, the more noble \ 
ts nature ; ^ the more imperfect, the more vile. And \ 
herefore, if rìches are imperfect, it is evident that they 
ire vile. And that tliey are imperfect the text proves 
)rìcfly when it says, " For wfio amasses them Gains 
wt contenta but vnly greater greed.** Wherein not only 
s their imperfectness evident, but also that their 
lature is most imperfect, and therefore they are most 
ile. And to this Lucan bore testi mony when he 

' Gioliani points out that this pasiage ihowt ns how Dante nicx 
'nobility ** at a lynoaym for " iufl£dency " In /n^, 2. 9, which skéuid 
« tranilated— 

" O mcmory, that didtt wrìtc down what I MWf 
Herc thy mjfieUmy shall be nuuìifett 1 " 
^t it, to the talk impoeed upoo it. Scartaisini £ivet the lame 
Btcrpretation. . 
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said, addressing them, " Without contention the laws 
would perìsh ; and ye, riches, bascst of things, bave 
stirred up warfare." * 

8. We may briefly glance at thcir imperfectncss 
in three evident ways: first, in their indiscriminate 
coming ; ^ secondly» in their dangerous growth ; 
thirdly, in their harmful.possession. 

4. And before I demonstrate this, I must clearup 
a doubt that seems to arise here ; because, seeing that 
gold and pearls' may bave the perfect form aod 
functions of their being, it does not seem true to say 
that they are imperfect And therefore we must 
observe that, in so far as they are considered in them- 
selves, they are perfect things, and are not ric/us^ but 
gold and pearls ; but in so far as they are ordained 
for possession by man, they are rìches, and in this 
way are full of imperfection ; for it is not impossible 
for a thing, taken in different aspects, to be both 
' perfect and imperfect 

6. I say that their imperfectness may be observed 
first in their indiscriminate coming, which is marked 
by no splcndour of distributive justice, but almost 
always by perfect injustice ; which injustice is properly 
the effcct of imperfection.^ For if the manner of 

> *' Now canst thoo, Son, behold the transient iarce 
or goods that are committeif unto Fortune, 
For which the humaa race each other buflet.** 

(/«/, 7. 6a.) 

' Ifidiscmwne it '* withoat discemment," at disemiomi it nted by 
Dante; in the lente of *' discemment *' (tee eh. 8, pitf. i\, 

• Here folloir the wordt "/ ti eampi'* ('«and the fieldt") which 
Giuliani rejectt, at a probable interpoUtion. Pottibly tome copyiit 
wat thisking of tJie " maigherìte dn campi," or " dattiet." In any 
catCb Duate doet not repeat the wordt ia the next aenience, nor do they 
Ibrm a deiirable additioo to thit one. 

« If Bun wtM aot imperfect, injuttioe ooold noe cxitt. . 
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their coming be considered» ali [riches] may bc 
acquircd in three ways : because either they come by 
mere chance, as when, without either intention or 
hopc, they come through some unthought-of discovery ; 
or they come through chance assisted by rìght, às 
by tcstament or mutuai succession ; ^ or they come 
through chance the assister of rìght, as by lawful or 
unlawful pursuits — lawful^ I mean, when through art, 
or commerce, or service, these rìches are deserved ; 
unlawful, when procured by fraud or thcft And in 
ali these three ways we sec the injustice that I speak 
of ; because hidden rìches that are discovered, present 
thcmselves oftener to the wicked than to the good : 
and this is so evident that it has no need of proof. 
Verily I havc seen the place, on the side of a moun* 
tain in Tuscany, called Faltcrona,' where the lowcst 
pcasant in ali that country side, while digging, found 
more than a bushel of the finest silver Santélenas^ 
which had perhaps been waiting for him more than 
a thousand years. And to show this injustice, 
Arìstotle says, that the more man is subject to 
intellect, the less he is subject to fortune.^ 



* £ither by will, or inherìtance as next of kin. 

' '* A rivnlet ibat's bom in Fallerona.'* 

KPutg,^ 14. 17. 

A mountain (4250 feet) a short distanoe to the north-east of Florence, 
vbcre tbc Arno has its source. 

' The SantiUna and the Bitanii were the cominonest coins in the 
lime of Dante, and were of gold, Silver, or corper. The StuUHena 
(St. Helena) was nanie«! after the island near Candia, where it was 
coined. Called ancicntly Tktrasia^ the sailors gave it the name of 
i^nt Eli9ta, now comipted to Saniprini, The name Smtit/lnta is 
•pplied stili to oertain concave coins, which the common people bang 
nmod tbeir children's necks as amulets to m9id off epilepnr. 

* See Eiàks, z. 9, for a dcscription of the inteuectnal man as the 
MTomiuof the godi. 
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6. And I say that an inheritance, either by will or 
by succession, comes oftener to the wicked than to 
the good ; and to this I do net care to brìng forward 
any testimóny, but let cadi one cast a glance around 
his own neighbourhood, and he will see that concerò, 
ing which I am silcnt, that I may accuse no one. 
Would that it had pleased God that that which the 
Proven^al asked might have been, ^ that he who is 
not the heir of goodness might lose the inheritance 
of wealth.'* ^ And I say that rìches come oftener to 
the wicked than to the good, for the unlawful never 
come to the good» because they refuse them ; and 
what good man would ever seek gain through fraud 
or force? It were impossible that it should be so, 
because solely by the choice of an unlawful enterprisc 
he would cease to be good. And lawful wealth rarely 
comes to the good, because as its acquisition demands 
much anxious care» and the care of the good is 
directed to grcater things» it seldom happens that 
the good man bestows enough care upon it 

7. Whence it is manifest that in cvery way richcs 
come to U.S wìthout justicc, and thcrcforc our Lord 

callcd thnn ìmmhkom \A\k\\\ He Miiid, "Makctu 

yourselves fricnds of the rìches of unrighteousncss/*' 
invitinir nml rnmfnrtltiff m^'W bylllirrnl l»»Mti*ntii, whHi 

exchange he makcs, who givcs away these most 
imperfect things, in order to possess and acquirt 



I •« Frederic and Jacomo poMcst the realms 
Bat noM the bettcr berìuge poHCfses." 

' Lnke xtì., 9. In the EngUsh Ycnioa '^mmnmoa.* 
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perfcct things, such as the hearts of worthy men ! 
rhis exchange may be made every day. Ceitainly 
:hi5 is a difTerent commerce from the rest, which, 
:hinking to gain one man by bcnefits, gains thcreby 
housands and thousands.^ And who has not 
\lexander ' stili at heart, because of his royal bene- 
icence? and the good King of Castile,* and Saladin,* 
md the good Marquis of Monferrato,* and the good 
lount of Toulouse,' and Bertrand de Bom,^ or Galasso 



> By the knowlcd^e And memory of these benefiu. 

' "Alexander, King of Maccdon, who carne nearer than any other 
)the palm of [universa]] monarchy" {De Afon,, ii. 9). Seeìng Chat 
hnte had so lofty an opinion of Alexander, it is strange that we do not 
od him among the *'great spirits" of the Pagan Limbo. He is 
icntioned in /n/., 14. 31. [ 

* This must be Alphonso X. of Castile, snmamed the Wise (lasa- i 

284). 

* The Saladin of the Cruxades, *' who wanted nothing to his eternai | 
mmcndation,** says Knolles, in his Hùtory^ ihe TtirJkt, "but the 
nowlcdge of his saivation in Christ Jesus." He died in 1193, Dante 
iiu him in the Pagan Limbo, " standing apart " among 

** The roighty spirits, 
Wbom to bave seen I fcel myseli exaltcd." 

{/w/,4. 129.) 

' WilliiiMi VII. (ijq-UO')i nillnl biiiciwnril, Miiri|l(ÌH of Mniifcr' 
l'i, (imi MMiiit liiw ol Alpli<'iit)«i \.| niM* oj iIm* iiìikIciI MflIiM (IIiIIh'I 
WS WAS taken prisouer by the |>cupltiof Alc»Àsuuliin, in l'icdiuoiit, In 

too, «mi «htit tip in nn imn cngc, to he the scoATof the rabbie, till the 
i|" "f l»H ,»|i'jt()i, iii«)H»»M iiMMiiMii irtiHfi tiNiiifi |o(t« Min In Ih»* 

" lliu '*|;«mm1 Luuttl ut luuIuUAu'' *»(iU mmIui>ì»ii mI l^lMéitii|»:llfM t)lH 

)t iDcntìonol clscwhcrc by Dante, nor bave I licen able to trace the 
ticr. The former is probably mcant for Kavmond VL, Count of 
oulouse (i 156-1222), who was cxoommunicated three times, and was 
iliged to take refuge in Spain, but finally icoovered a Urge part of his 
Ksessions. 

' Dante speaks of Bertrand de Bom in the Vu/jf, £/., iL 2, as " one 
the most illustrìons poets who sang of arms." He was a Vicomte 
! Haateforte^ of P^rigueox in Gascony, who passed his lifc in singing 
»d figfating. **He set his whole hcart on fomenting war,** say» 
aynottard. Dante pota him among "the sowers of scandal and 
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of Montefeltro, whenever their liberality is mentioncd? 
Certainly not only they who would willingly do sudi 
things [had they the power], but they even who 
would die rather than do them, [alike] love the 
memory of these men. 



CH AFTER XII. 

» 

L As we have said, the imperfectness of riches is 
not only to be observed in their indiscriminate way 
of coming, but also in their dangerous growth ; and 
because in this their imperfection is most evident, 
it alone is mentioned in the text, saying that whoso 
amasses them, not only is ncver satisfied, but increases 
his thirst for them, and finds them evermore defectivc 
and insufficient And bere we must observe that 
things which are defective may be so in such a way 
that their defects do not appear at first sight, but 
they conceal their imperfectness under a pretext of 
perfection, or they may have these defects so openly 
displayed that at the first glance we recognize their 
imperfectness. And those things which do not show 
their defects at first sight are more dangerous, because 
very often we cannot guard ourselves against them ; 
as we see in the traitor, who at first appears to be 
friendly in order that we may put our trust in him, 
and, under pretext of friendship, hides the defect ci 
enmity. And thus riches are dangerously imperfect 

•chism ** in tb« In/imp^ cuto 28. He ended hii dayt in a Cisterciii 
convent 

Afoux dtet the munei mentioned bjr Dante heie as particalvb 
worthjr, at one of the proofs of his heiesy, ali of them being more 01 
le» flp p oicd lo the papacjr, and in league with the Tempiali. 
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in their growth ; for always giving the He to their 
promises, they brìng with them just the contrary.^ 
The false traitors always promise, when collected in 
a certain amount,' to fili their coUector with perfect 
satisfaction, and by this promise lead the human will 
into the vice of avarice.' And this is why Boethius, 
in his Consolations^ calls them perìlous, saying, " Alas ! 
who was the first who dug up loads of burìed gold 
and [precious] stones that would have hid themselves, 
perìlous treasures ? " 

2. These false traitors promise, if well looked 
after,* to take away ali thirst and ali desire, and to 
brìng satisfaction and content ; and this in the 
beginning they do for ali men, keeping this promise 
up to a certain point in their increase, but when they 
have reached that point, instead of satisfaction and 
refreshment, they impart an intolerable fcverish thirst 
for themselves ; and instead of satisfaction, they 
impose new limits, that is, a larger amount to be 
desircd ; and with this a fear and solicitude greater 
than the added gain. So that truly they do not brìng 
content, but rdXìitr greater greed^ which without them 
would not have existed. And therefore Tullius says 
in his Paradoxes^ in abuse of riches, '' I certainly never 
was one who held either treasures or magnificent 
mansions, interest, power, or those pleasures to which 

* Ginluni considcn the word tommuttend» in this mnch-disimted 
panage to he a mistAke for sem^ nunieinU^ and aa thii makci far 
beicer lente than aoy othcr of the propoeed emcndations» I hava foUowed 
hit KadiDg. See Purg.^ yx 131— 

" Pnnning the false images of jrood» 
That never an/ promises fnlnL" 
' See note 3 to par. 4« Cmv., ììL 15. 
**Seèemn gukrdm " is a veiy equivocai pluase, bat this seems to 
be its OManing bere. 
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mankind are chiefly addicted, to be among good am 
desirable things. For I bave observed that those t( 
whom these things abounded stili desired them most 
for the thirst of cupidity can never be slaked no 
satisfied ; nor solely by the desire to increase tha 
which they bave do they tormcnt themsclves» bu 
also find torment in the fear of losing it" ^ And thcs< 
words are ali those of TuUius, and stand thus in tb< 
book I bave named. 

3. And in further testimony of their imperfectness 
see what Boethius says in his Consolations : "If thi 
goddess of rìches should bestow them in quantity lik( 
the sand thrown up by the wind-tossed sea, or lik( 
the stars that shine,' humanity would not ceasc te 
complatn." And because it is fitting that we shoulc 
bave further witness to reduce this to proof, let lu 
observe how much Solomon and his father hav( 
ìnvetghed s^ainst rìches, how much Seneca is opposec 
to them, especially in writing to Lucilius, and hov 
much Horace» and Juvenal, and, in short, every authoi 
and every poet,and what the true and divine Scrìptun 
says against these false harlots, full of ali faults ; ai» 
cali to mind, as ocular witness to your belief, the lif 
of those that run after them,* how securely they liv 

* CicerOi Paraiùxet^ i. 

** For ali the gold that ii beu«ath the moon. 
Or ever was, of ali these weary soalt 
Coald oever give a lingle ooe repotc." 

{Inf., 7. 64.) 

' '*At the start of the skv in multitude, and as the sand whkh 
by tht ica-ahore innomerable'* (Heh. xL la). 

" ' ** Thy new inhabitants» and thy tudden gaini 

Prue and extravaganoe ha?e in thee engendercdt 
. Floraioe, ao that thoa weep'st thereat already.** 

\Jmf., 16. 7tì 
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uhen they bave amassed them, how they enjoy them- 
selves, and how they také their case I 

1 And what other thing daily imperìls and destroys 
cities» neighbourhoods, individuals, like the amassing 
of new possessions by some one ? Which accumula- 
tion inspires fresh desires impossible to fulfil without 
injury to others. And what else are the two laws 
(I mean the canonical and the civil law) meant to 
rectify, but that cupidity whtch, amassing riches, ever 
incrcascs? Certainly both laws show this vcry 
plainly, if we read the first of their written words. 
Olì, how evident it is, nay, most evident, that they 
[rìches] are entirely imperfect in their growth, when 
nothing can come of them but impcrfection, however 
they may be heaped up ! And this is what the text 
says. 

5. Nevertheless a doubt arises bere, that cannot be 
passed over without being put as a question, and 
bcing answered Some calumniator of the truth may 
say, that if rìches are imperfect and therefore vile, on 
account of the desire for them that grows with their 
accumulation/ by the same reason knowledge should 
be imperfect and vile, in the acquisition of which 
desire for it ever increases ; whence Seneca says, ^ If 
I had one foot in the grave, I should stili desire to 
leam." But it is not truc that knowledge is vile by 
reason of imperfectness ; therefore, by the destruction 
of the sequence,' the increase of desire is not the cause 



1 « 



The eon-created aad pcrpetuAl thint." 

{.Par.t 2* 19.) 
* Gìaliani foUowt Dioniti in reading *' Ubitéaimeiion o( the sequenoe *' 
instead of *' the tUsHmciiom of the lequcnce," and ouotet Dt Mm.^ W. 5, 
ud Af, et Terr.f 13, and Cmv., iv, 14, where tlM lame word occan 



ì 



ioth» 
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of vileness in knowledge. That this is pcrfect, is 
shown by the Philosopher in the sixth of the Ethks^ 
which says that " knowledge is the perfect reason of 
indubitable things." ^ 

6. To this question we have briefly to respond; 
but first we must see if in the acquisition of knowledge 
the desire for it grows, as is expressed in the question, 
and if this be reasonable. Wherefore I say, that not 
only in the acquisition of knowledge and of rìches 
does the desire of humanity increase, although in 
diflferent ways, but in every acquisition ; and the 
reason is this, that the strongest desire of everything, 
and the one first implanted by nature, is to return to 
its source.' And since God is the Source of our soul 
and has made it like unto Himself (as it is wrìtten, 
''Let US make man in our image and Itkencss"*), 
therefore this soul desires above ali things to return 
to HinL And like a pilgrìm/ who is going by a road 
he has never travelled, who believes each house that 
he sees from afar to be his inn, and, disappointed in 
this one, puts faith in the next, and so on from house 
to house until he Comes to the inn ; so our soul, ^ 
soon as she enters upon the new and never-travelled 
path of this life, directs her e^^ towards her Supreme 
Good, and stili, whateVer thing she sees that seems 



toat is not knowledge wherewith Is miugled tny dooU 
fer. ^. 3). 

* ** In the order that I spetk of are indined 
Ali natues, by tbeir dettiniet divene 
, . Moie or lesa near unto their orìgin* 



Gcn. i. s6. 



(Ar., I. 109.) 



* ** Like to a pilgrimp wlio wooML fida rcturD.** 

(Arv, I. 51.) 



e» xno rh's SAyec^£r of dante alighieri. %^ 

to h4\^ s^^c sood in it, believes that to be what she 
>^k$. A«i4 because ber knowledge is imperfect, 
Scc^iu^ ^ Ims neithér experìence nor learning, things 
,i Wvùt v^^ic seem great to ber, and therefore she 
S^::n« by first deairìng them. Whence we scc 
chr.viit» Kviging above ali things for an appiè ; ^ and 
k$ tbcy gel on a little, wanting a bird ; and further 
:ij\incedl« wishing for fine clothes ; and then a borse, 
;^rKl thon a mistrcss, and then moderate wealth, and 
ihca more and more. And tbis bappens, because 
:Q none of tbese things does the soul find that which 
>^ seeks, and always believes that she will find it 
:;:rthcr on.* Wherefore we may see that one desirablc 
:h:ng stands before the next onc, to the cyes of the 
«cml almost like a pyramid ; for at first the smallest 
:hinghides ali the rest, and is, as it were, the point 
i>f the ultimate subject of desirc, which is God, stand- 
ing as the base of ali. So that the further the base 
is from the actual point, the greater these desirable 
things appear; and this is why, in the process of 
Kquisition, the desires of humanity grow more ampie 
onc after another. But thus we lose our way, as in 
earthly roads ; because as from one city to another 
there is necessarily a best and most direct way, and 
another that is always growing longer (that is» the one 



" Like to a child that*i vanquishcd by an appiè." 

{Furg.^ 27. 45 ; and see alio 24. 103-1 II.) 

" The nmple soni, that nothing knowt, 
Save that proceeding from a jovous Maker, 

Gladly it turn« to that which givet it pleasnce. . ,' 

Of trìvial good at fint it tastet the savoor ; 

Is cheated by it, and nins after it, 1 

If guide or idn tnm aot aikle jts love." . ' ^ 

(Air/., 16. S8.) 

U 



'. 
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leading in the opposite direction), and manyothcr< 
which are less indirect or less direct, so in human life 
are there divers roads, of which one is most tnie and 
another most false, and certain others less false and 
certain less true. And as we see that the road Icadin" 
most directly to the city satisfìes desire, and gives rest 
after toil, and that which goes the othcr way an 
never satisfy and never give rest, so it happens in oui 
life that the good traveller arrives at his destinatior 
and rests ; the mistaken one never arrives there, bu: 
with much wearìness of soul gazes ever onward witl 
his grecdy eyes.* 

7. Wherefore, although this reasoning does noi 
entirely answer the question put above, at least il 
prepares the way for the answer, for it shows that al 
our desires do not go on increasing in the same way 
But because this chapter is somewhat prolonged, vi 
shall have to reply to the question in a new chapta 
in which the whole of the argument which we inteiu 
at prescnt to make against riches shall be compiette 



Chapter XIIL- 

L In answer to the question, I say that the desii 
for knowledge cannot properly be said to grtru 
althoughi as has been said, in some ways it increasi 
For that which really grows is always one and tt 
same ; but the desire for knowledge is not one b« 

manifold, . and one over, another comes ; so tha 

» * 

* ** MjT mtìy cycs itili wandered vp to lieaTen.** 

(Ariy., Z. S5.) 
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properly speaking, its increase is not a growth, but 1 
\ succession of small things making up a great onc. ) 
Por if I desire to know the prìnciplcs of naturai things, 
is soon as I learn them that desire is fulfilled and 
:nded ; if I then desire to knour the why and where- 
ore of each of these prìnctples, that is anothcr and 
i ncw desire. Nor by the advent of the one am I 
icprivcd of the perfection acquired by the other; 
ind thus to increase is not a cause of imperfectness, 
»ut of greater perfectness. But the increase of richcs 
s properly growtAf inasmuch as it is aUvays identical, 
or there is no succession to be seen therein, neither 
n end nor in perfection. 

2. And if our opponent should say that, as the 
Icsire to understand the principles of naturai things 
3 quite different from wishing to know what they 
re, so it is quite a difìferent thing to desire a hundrcd 
larks and to desire a thousand, I answer, that is not i 
ruc ; bccause a hundred is part of a thousand, and ^ 
; related to it as part of a line is to the whole line, 
long which one moves by a single impulse; and ' 
bere is no succession in that, nor complction of 
lovement in any part But to know what the 
rinciples of naturai things are, and to understand 
ach of them*, is not part of the same thing, but their 
slation is like that between diffcrent lines, along 
'hich we do not proceed by a single movement, but, 
ne movement completed, another succeeds to it 
ind thus it appears that knowledge is not to be 
illied imperfect on account of our desire for it, as 
ches are from our desire for them, as the question 
^ it For in the desire for knowledge our desircs 
re successively fulfilled and brought to perfection. 
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but not so in that for rìches ; so that the question is 
solved, and there is no room for objection.^ 

8. It may he that our opponent will continue to 
calumniate [the truthl saying that, although many 
desires are fulfilled in the acquisition of knowledgc, 
yet we nevcr gct to our final desire ; which is almost 
the same as the imperfection of that which has no 
end, and yet is ever one [i>. the desire for rìches} 
Here, again, we must answer that what he asserts is 
not true (that b, that we never get to our final desire], 
because our naturai desires, as has been already shovn 
in the third Book,' tend to a ccrtain end ; and as the 
desire for knowledge is naturai, it is fulfilled withio 
that limit ; although few, on account of their bad 
choice of roads, accomplish their da/s joumcy. And 
. he who understands the Commentator,* in the third 
Ofthe Soul^ knows that he means this ; and therefore 
Aristotle says in the tenth of the Ethics^ speaking 
against Simonides the poet, that '' a man should draw 



' Gialiani inserts bere the last two words of the phnise, " non ba 
luogo tùtaniù^^ whìch seem nceded to make the senxe complett 
Istanza in icholutie language (or insianzia) meant the rejoinder to th« 
answer. Aristotle defines it as a proposition contrary to another 
propoaitioo. Dante uses the word many times ; fot* instance, Par,f 2, 94' 
" From this obJttiióH experiment will free thce." 

' Io clis. 6 and 15. 

' ** Averrhoes, who the great Comment aade." 

{Par., 4. 144-) 
An Arahian scholar of the twelfth centuiy, who translated the work< 
of Aristotle, and wrote a commentary upon them« He was the head of 
the Western school of philosophy, as Avicenna was of the Eastcm 
Bora in Cordova, 1149, died aboat i2oa 

* Eikia^ X. y. Aristotle does not mention Simonides, hot both 
Plntaich and St Thomas Aquinas quote his assèrtion of the mortalhy 
of man, and therefore Aristotle says, " Man oaght as far as possiblc to 
mdie himself immortai, and to do everything with a view to liviog :• 
•coofdiBCt with the beat prindple in him " (i.r. the dÌTiae). 
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near to divine things as far as he can ; " whercin he 
shovirs that our power has certain limits. And in the 
first of the Et/tics he says that "the educated man 
demands certainty of knowledge about things, in so 
far as their nature admits of certainty.^ la which he 
shows that not only in the man desiring, but also in 
the thing he desires to know, must we expect a 
limitation ; ' and therefore Paul says, ''Not to be 
more wise than it behoveth to be wise, but to be wise 
within mcasure/' * So that in whatever way we talee 
the desire for knowledge, whether in general or in 
particular, it arrìves at perfection ; and therefore perfect 
knowledge is noble in its perfection, nor does it lose 
this perfection through the desire for it, as accursed 
rìches do, which we have now to prove briefly as 
fcrilotis in possessione which is the third sign of their 
impcrfectness.^ 

1 We may see that the possession of them is 
harmful for two reasons : first, that it is the cause of 
evi! ; secondly, that it is the prìvation of good. It 
is the cause of evil because it makes the possessor 
wakeful, timid, and hateful. What fear is his, who 



* FJkkt^ L 1. " The educateti mao demands ccruinlj in each eia» 
of sabjects, odI/ in so Cut at the nature of the subjcct permhs." The 
suae sentente is quoted in De Afén.^ ÌL 2. 

' See par, 4, eh. 15, hook iii. 

' Rem. xii. 3 : *' Non plus sapere quam oportet sapere, led sapere ad 
«obnetatem ** (Vulj^te) ; ** Noe to be more wiàc than it behoveth to 
be vise, bnt to be wise unto lohrìet/ ** (Dooay Bib^e) ; " Not to thiak 
ff kimseif more htghly than he ooght lo thtnk, but to think soberljr ** 
(EagUsh version). In the ViU Ntuoa^ { la, when Dante has a nsaoa 
of Love, who speaks to him in Latin* and veryobscordx, the poet asks 
bim, *** What is this. Lord, that thou speakest to me so obscurdy?* 
Aad he answered me in the vulgar tonèue, ' Ask no more than caa 
he ntefìU to thee.'" See also Eodoa. iiL 93, *'Be ttoC cwìo« in 



IT* Ut par. i;«f jvf. 
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carries riches about him, whether walking or rcsting, 
awake or asleep, not only that he will lose bis gaìns, 
but that he will be lost for the sake of his gains! 
Well do the miserable merchants who go about the 
world know that the leaves shaken by the wind makc 
them tremble, when they are carrying thetr wealth 
about them ; but when they are without it, full of 
confidence, they shortcn their way by singing and 
talking.^ And therefore the sage says, *' If the 
traveller starts empty-handed upon his way, he cao 
sing in the presente of thievcs." And this is what 
Lucan means in his fifth book,' when, praising the 
sccurìty of poverty, he says, ^ O safety of a humble 
life! narrow dwellings and hutsl O yet uncom- 
prehended riches of the gods ! ' to what temples and 
what walls could this happen, to bave no fear of any 
tumult, though the band of Cxsar knock ? " And 
this Lucan says in describing how Cxsar carne b)- 
night to the hut of the fisherman Amyclas to cross 
^ the Adrian Sea.^ And what hatred is that which ali 

^ Boethitts» who aay», "5f xnta hujus cailem vacuus viator intrtutcs, 
foram lairone taniarts " (ZV Cotu, Phil,^ ii. 5). And Juvenal, " Ctff- 
iahU vacMut ccram lairont viator " («Stf/., z« 22). 

' PkarstUia^ bk. v. 536, wher« Lucan descrìbes Cassar knockiim 
up the fishennan Amyclas to (»ke him across the Adrìatic, and ibe 
poet apostrophixes the blessmcs of poverty, not even the knocking of 
Cassar availing to alarm Amvclas^ *' O safe the lot of a poor mu^ 
life, aad his hamble home ! O gifts of the Deities not yet understood ! 
What tempSet or what citics could this befall, to be ulanned with no 
tamult, the band of Cassar knocking?" (Rilcy's translation). AaJ 
•ee Ar.» 11. 67^ 

'< With AmycU», 
And ali unmoved at sounding of hi» voice, 
He who had made the world afraid found ber.** 
(That' ia» Poverty.) 

' *' vnknown riches, O most fertile good I ** 

</^. II. 83.) 
« The Aùimm Sea, like "the Adrian ihore" (/W^ ai. 123) Ibr the 
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)ear to the possessor of rìches, eithcr from cnvy or \ 
Votn the desire to seize bis possessions 1 Truly it is 1 
» great that, oftcn contrary to proper filial piety, 
he son has desired the death of his father ; and of 
his the Italians can bave tbe strongcst and most 
rvident proof, botb beside tbe Po and beside tbe Tiber. 
\nd therefore Boetbius says, in tbe second of his 
Zoiisolatioìts^ ** Certainly avarice makes men bateful" 

fi. And,again, tbe possession of rìcbes is zfrìvation 
j good, because, bolding tbcm, men do not exercise 
ibcrality, wbicb is virtue, wbicb is tbe perfect good, 
ind whicb makes men rcnowned and beioved, as 
bey cannot be in posscssing ricbes, but only in 
leasing to possess tbcm. Whercfore Boetbius says 
n the same book, ''Then is money a good tbing, 
vhen, having transferred it to otbers by tbe exercise 
)f libcralìty, one possess it no longer." 

6. Therefore tbe vilencss of rìcbes is sufficiently 
)roved by ali these signs ; and therefore tbe man of 
ipright desires and true knowledge never loves tbcm ; 
ind not loving them, does not unite himsclf to them/ j 

mt desires to keep them ever at a distance» save 
^hen he claims some necessary service of them. And * 

his is reasonable, because tbe perfect cannot unite 
tself to tbe imperfect So we see that tbe crooked ; 

ine never unites itself witb tbe straight ; or^ if there 
\t any conjunction, it is not line to line, but point to (' 

K)int And therefore it foUows that tbe mind wbicb 
las rìgbteous desires and true knowledge is not ruined 



Ldrìatic, after the Latin (tee Hocace, L ode i6, **tÌYe mare Itbct 

* I>>vcbeing ''the spiritual uniooof the ioalwith the thingbelovcd'' 
Me Cmw., iìL 2, par. a). 
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by their loss ; as the text states at the end òf this 
part And by this the text means to prove that the)' 
are a rìver running far distant from the upright towcr 
of reason,^ or rather of Nobility ; and therefore that 
riches cannot talee away Nobility from him who pos- 
sesses it And in this way, in the present canzone, 
we argue against and confute riches. 



Chapter XIV. 

L Havixg confuted the errors of others in so far 
as they related to riches themselves, we bave now to 
confute those on the subject of tinte as a cause of 
Nobility, in that part where it is defìned as ancient 
riches, and this is done in the part that begins, ^Nor 
wUl they admit tltat a man lowly barn A noble ean 
àecome" And in the first place this is rcfuted by an 
ai^ment taken from the very peoplc who are so 
mistaken ; then, to put them to greater confusion, this 
their argument is destroycd ; and this is done where 
it says, '*Afui thus it cofnes from what Pve saia 
before.^ Finally, it sums up — their error being 
evident, and it being, therefore, time to bear the 
truth, — and this it does where it says, ^Because to tk 
lualthy mind^ etc 

8. I say, then, ^Nor will tluy admit tliat a man 
lowly born A noble can becctne,** Here we must 
observe that it is the opinion of these mistaken ones 
that a man orìginally a peasant can never be called 
a nobleman, and a man who is the sòn of a peasant 
can likewise never be called noble. And here they 



-•*»• 



* Sce end of du I(H book iv. 
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ontradict theìr own statement when they say that 
ime is required for Nobility, by putting in this word 
\ncicnt [riches] ; because it is impossible by a process 
i time to arrìve at the generation of Nobility, by 
his reason of theirs bere given, whtch denies that a 
nan of low birth o^n ever become noble by anything 
le may do, or by} any accident; and denies the 
»ossibility of a chainge from a low-bom father to a 
loble son. For ifl the son of a peasant be stili a 
icasant» his son also will be a peasant, and thus wc 
an never find a point at which Nobilìty can begin 
y process of time. 

3. And if our opponent, wishing to defcnd himsclf, 
houid say that Nobilìty begins at the moment whcn 
he low estate of our ancestors is forgotten, I answer 
hat this tells against htmself, because thcre must 
iccessarily be a change bere from the low estate to 
he noble, from one man to anothcr, or from father to 
on, which is contrary to what they assert. 

4. And if our opponent defcnd himself pertina- 
iousiy, saying that he maintains that this change 
nay take place when the low estate of one's ancestors 
las fallen into oblivion, then, although the text takes 
IO notice of this^ it is fìtting that the commentary 
hould reply to it And thercfore I answer thus : that 
rem what they say four very grcat difficulties would 
dIìow, so that theirs cannot be a good argument* 

6. The first is, that the better human nature might 
»e» the more difficult and the more tardy would be 
he generation of Nobility,^ which is a great difficulty ; 






' If oobility onlr carne by foigettiDg one's ancctton, tbea the more 
ood ihey did and the more bonoan thejr won» the more difficult it 
^o«U be to forget tbem. And the looger one't anoeston were lemem- 
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since the better a thing is, the more it is honoured 
and the more good it causes ; and Nobility would be 
commemorated among the good things. And that 
this would be so is proved ; for if rank, or rather 
Nobility (which is understood to be the same thing), 
is generated by oblivion, then the sooner men are 
forgotten, the quicker is their nobility generated, for 
so much the sooner would oblivion come for alL 
Therefore the sooner men were forgotten, the sooner 
they would be ennobled, and on the contrary, the 
better the memory of them, the more tardy would be 
their nobility. 

6. The second difficulty is, that in no case except 
man's could such a distinction be made, that is, 

I between nobU and vUe^ which is a great difficulty. 

' For in every kind of thing we see an appearance of 
Nobility^ or of vileness, whence we often cali one 
borse noble and one vile, or one falcon noble and 
one vile, or one pearl noble and one vile. And that 
this distinction could not be made, is proved thus: 
If the forgetting of ignoble ancestors is a cause of 
Nobility» where the ancestors never were ignoble there 
could be no oblivion, since oblivion is the destruction 
of memory. And in the said animals and plants and 
minerals, degrees of higher and lower [origin] are not 
noted, because they spring from one nature and are 
of equal condition, and in their generation there can 
be nothing of Nobility or the reverse, seeing that 



hered, the more delayed wonld be the ennoblement of their posterìtr. 
n seems nraoge that a mind like I^te'i oouid dcsoend to tb&« 
quihblei, but ic was the manacr of his age. 

* Nobility ooQSttCine in the perfectioa of cach thing aocording to iu 
ovn nature (lee eh. loK 
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)th [extrcmcs] must be regarded as a posscssion or 
ivation possible to the samc subject; and therefore 
thcm no such distinction can exist 

7. And if our opponcnt wcre to say that in other 
ings Nobility is understood to be the goodìuss 
ereof, but in man is understood as the forgetfulncss 
' his low estate, one would like to answer, not with 
3rds but with the knife, to such stupidity as would 
ve goodness as the cause of Nobility in other things, 
it in man forgetfulness as its origin. 

8. The third difficulty is, that the thing generated 
ould often come before the generator, which is quite 
ipossible ; and this may be demonstrated thus : Let 
1 suppose that Gherardo da Cammino ^ was a grand- 
>n of the lowest pcasant that ever drank of Silo or 
agnano,' and that his grandfather were not yet 
iried in oblivion ; who would dare to say that 
hcrardo da Cammino was not noble? and who would 
)t agree with me in saying that he was noble? 
crtainly none, however presumptuous they may wish 

bc, becausc he was noble, and such will his memory 
er be. And if his ignoble ancestor had not been 
terly forgotten (as our opponent asscrts), and he 



' Gherardo da Cammino was a gentleman of Trcvigi, celcbrated for 
i courte^y aod magnificence, wbo in 1283 was elected captaìa of the 
7 of Florence, and died in 1308 (aocordinc to Scartaxzini). Dante 
^ntìons him in Purg.^ 16. 124, aj one of the three old meo who 
nain to show the degenerate new age what the old had beco. His 
:otion of him here in the A»/ tense militates against Fraticelli's 
:ument for dating Uiis part of the Convito " b</ón 1397.** Fraticelli 
crts that Gherardo proòaèfy died about 1298, thongh Dante speaks 
him^ as alive in 1300. Giuliani sayt be died Bfarch 96^ 1306^ at 
erigi, which is certainly precise eoough. 

* ** Where Sile and Cagnano Aow together.** 

{far., 9. 94.) 
ro rivcn that joSn at Treviso. / 
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had become noble, and bis Nobility were as evident 
as we see it to be, then it would bave existed in him 
before its generator had existed, and thts is perfectly 
impossible. 

\ 9. The fourth difficulty is, that such a man [as this 
supposed ancestor] would be considered noble, being 
dead, who was not noble when living ; and a more 
impossible thing thcre could not be, as may bc 
demonstrated thus : Let us suppose that in the agc 
of Dardanus ^ there remained a memory of his lov- 
bora ancestors, and let us suppose that in the age of 
Laomedon ' this memoiy had died out, and oblivion 
had taken its place. According to our opponents 
opinion, Laomedon was noble, and Dardanus ignoblc, 
during life. Should we, to whom the memory of 
their ancestors (I mean beyond Dardanus) has not 
come down, should we say that Dardanus while alive 
was a common peasant, and dead, became a noble? 
And this is not contradictcd by the story that he was 
the son of Jupiter (for thb is a fable, of which, in a 

' philosophical discussion, we should take no heed); 
and 3ret, if our opponent should wish to fall back on 

* " Earope ennobl«d her most ancient ancestor. Dardanas of wboo 
Virgxl ipcaks in his cigbth book '* {;Dt Ahn,^ ìL 3). 

*' Our founder Dardanus, as fame has lung. 
And Grceks acknowledge, from Electra spning ; 
Electra from the lioos of Atlas came, — 
Attas, whose h«id sustains the starry frame.** 

(Dryden*s trana) 

Daidanns, the son of Zeus and Electra, was the mythical ancotor oi 
the Trojans, and through them of the Romans. 

' Laomedon, King of Troy and fatbcr of Fiiam. While he vi' 
building Troy, Neptnne and Apollo, having revolted against Jupitcx. 
wcre ooodemned to serre Laomedon for wages, whicb^ their làboo: 
caded, he refnsed to pay, and in revenge Neptune scnt a sea-mooste 
lo lavagc bit Idngdom, afterwaids dcafroyed by Hcrcnlea. 
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he fable, certainly that which is covered by the fable 
,'ould upset ali bis arguments. And thus it is mani- 
:st that the argument of him who would make 
blivion the cause of Nobility is false and erroneous. 



Chapter XV. 

L After the canzone has confuted by their own 
ords the idea that timi is necessary to Nobility, it 
oes on immediatcly to confute their previous opinion, 
} that nothing of the rust of their false reasoning 
lay remain in the mind that is disposed towards 
-uth ; and this is done where it says, '' And thus it 
mesfrom wliat Fve said bifore!* 

2. Here we must obscrve that if a peasant cannot 
ccome noble, or from a base-born fathcr cannot be 
om a noble son, as is asserted by our opponents to 
e their opinion, of two difficulties, one must ensue : 
le first is, that there couid be no such thing as 
obility ; the second is, that the worid must always 
ave contained many men, so that the human race \ 

>uld not bave descended from one man. And this v 

m be proved. If Nobility cannot be created anew ^ 

is we bave said many times, thcy maintain), not | 

!ing created by a low-bom man in himself, nor by ' 

ic son of a low*bom man, thcn man must be ever 
ich as he was bom, and such as bis father was bom, • 

id thus this progression in the same conditioh goes 
ick to our first parent ;^ because such as our first 
icestor, that is Adam, was, ali the human race must 
^ for from him down to the modems we can find 



* '* HcDcc he di«w foith the shadc of th^ Firat PftreoL*' 
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by their reasoning no possibiltty of change. Therc. 
fore, if Adam were noble, we are ali noble ; and if he 
were not noble, we are none of us noble ; which is 
no other than the sweeping away of ali distinctions 
of rank, and thus of rank itself. 

S. And this, I say, follows from what I said bcfore, 
that " we are ali of base or noble rank,** And if this 
is not iso, then ho people are to be called vile or noble 
of necessity. Since the change from vileness to 
Nobility is swept away, the human race must bave 
descended from different origins, that is, from a vile 
and from a noble source ; and this is what is meam 
by the canzone when it says, "Or more than one 
beginning had mankind/' that is, one beginning and 
not several ; for that would be most false, according 
to the Philosopher, according to our faith, wbich 
cannot lie,^ and according to the law and ancient 
belief of the Gentiles.' For although the Philosopher 
does not assert our descent from one first man, stili 
he maintains that one sole essence exists in ali men. 
which cannot have more than one origin. And Plato 
thinks that ali men are dependent upon one idea, 
and no more ; which is to give them a single orìgia 
And undoubtedly Aristotle would have laugbcd 
heartily to bear the -human race divided into two 
kinds, like horses and asses ; for — begging Arìstotle's 
pardon — ^we may cali those who think thus, asses. 
That it 18 most false according to our faith (which is 
to be accepted ' in its entirety) is proved by Solomon, 



* In Cmf.l Vi 4, Dante tpeaks of '* the Church, which cumot lie.** 
' Dtnte atei the word ** Gentile " for ali noo-ChrUtiuM. 

* Ginliani's reading. Moat texU read ** preienred " iotteod of 
«'acoqpced." . 



' Eccles. iii. 21, "Who knoweth the spirìt of man that goeth 
npward, and the spirìt of ihe beasi that goeth downward to the earth ?** 
Bat Solomon expressly says in the preceding vene, "man hath no 
pre-eminence above a beast — ali go unto onc place," and therefore 
ih» majr well be called a distinction without a dUTerence. The ìrene 
probabljr meani, " Who knoweth if the spirìt of man goeth upward, 
and i/the spirìt of the beast goeth downward ? " etc. 

' Japetus, one of the Titans, was the son of Uranu» and Gè. He 
marrìed Asia, the daughter of bis brotber Oceanus, and became the 
(atber of Prometheos, and was oonsequently regarded by the Grceks as 
th« founder of the human noe. A little studjr makes the meaning of 
this mjrth snffidently plain. 
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where he makes a distinction between men and the 

lowcr animals, calliiig ali men " sons of Adam ; " and I 

he does this when he says, *'Who knoweth if the , 

spirìts of the sons of Adam mount upward, and thosc j 

of the beasts go downward ? " ^ And that it is false l 

according to the Gentiles, see the testimony of Ovid 

ia the first of his Metamorp/ioses^ where he treats of 

the constitution of the world according to the bclicf 

of the pagans (or rather of the Gentiles), saying» \ 

" Man is bom " (he does not say men) ; ^ man is 

bora ; or either the Artificer of thtngs made him of ' 

divine seed ; or either the newly-made earth, being 

but lately divided from the lofty aether, stili retaincd 

the seed of the kindred heaven, which, mingied with 

the waters of the river, the son of Japetus^ made 

after the image of the gods who govern ali things.'* * 

Whercin it is clearly stated that the first man was 

a single being ; and therefore the canzone says, 

** Tliis is not my belief ; ** that is, that man had more 

than one origin ; and the canzone adds, *' Nor is it 

tlieirs ifthey stili be C/tristians ;** and it says Chris tians^ 

and not philosophers, or rather Gentiles (whose 

opinions also are in opposition), because the Christian 



I ' 
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opinion ts of more wcight, and is the dcstroycr of ali 
crror,^ thanks to the supreme light of hcavcn, which 
illumines it 

4. Thcn whcn it says, '^ Because to the healthy mini 
' TU mani/est these words of tlitirs are vainj^ I conclude 
their error to be confuted ; and I say that it is time 
to open their ^yts to the truth. And this I mcan 
when I say, "^ And now I ivish to say after wj 
tltouglU** I say, then, that from what has been said, 
it is evident to the healthy intellect* that the words 
of these men are vain, that is, without any marrov 
of truth. And it is not without reason that I say 
healthy. For we must know that our intellcct can be 
called healthy or diseased. And I mean by intellea 
that noble part of our soul which may be callcd by 
the common word mind} It may be said to be 
healthy, when it is not hindered in its operations by 
any evil disposition of soul or body ; which is to knov 
things as they are, as Aristotle has it, in the third Of 
the SouL 

5. For in consequence of an evil disposition of the 
soul, I have seen three horrible infirmities in the minds 
pf mea One is caused by naturai concett; for 
many are so presumptuous that they think thcy 
know everything, and thus assert things to be facts 

* The word in the originai is '* calurany,** Oicd, Giuliani cxpltim. 
la the seme of '* oontradìction " or *' error. 

'* Of that fiùth which o*evcometh eveiy error." 

{/n/., 4. 48.) 
' In Imf^ 9» 61, Dante calla opoo *' aU who have a healthy intclkct" 
lonocioe 

*' The doctrìne that oonceals' itself 
' Beneath the TeU 0|f |)ic payi^erìoita Tenes." 

* *'By mimd is acant the ultimate and highest part of the toil' 
C^mf^ ìL a), 
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khich are not facts; which vice Tullius. cspccially 
xccratcs in the first of the Offices ; and [St] Thomas 
fi his Centra Gentili^ saying, " Thcre are many of 
uch presumptuous spirit, that thcy think they can 
leasure ali things with their intellect, estccming^ 
verything to be true which appears so to them, and 
11 that docs not so appear to thenii as false." ^ And 
lius it happèns that they never arrìve at any instruc- 
ion, believing that they are sufficiently instructed of 
kmselves, never inquiring, never listentng, wishing 
> be questioned, but when questioned, answerìng 
adly. And of them Solomon says in the Provcrbs» 
Seest thou a man quick to answer ? There is more 
ope of folly than correctness from him/' ' 
è. The othei infirmity is caused by naturai pusilla- 
imity,* for many are so obstinately poor-spirited ^ 
lat they cannot believe it possible for themselves or 
>r others to know things ; and these never seek out 
lings for themselves, nor do they ever reason ; that 
hich others say, they do not heed And against 
lese Aristotle speaks in the first of the Ethics^ 
lying that they are incapable hearers of moral 



' Su Thomas*8 actual words were, "Totam Natuimm diWnam le 
pntaDt suo intcUecta posse metirì." Whcreas God aloac is 

"TlMUGood 
\Vbkfa has no end» and bf itsdf i» meastued." 

(Ar., 19. SI.) 

' ProT. xxix. 2a The Latin venion (from which Dante always 
totcd) reads, "stnltitia magi« speranda est, quam ^us €$rrtpii»^ 
bich Dante translates eorrgtìoni^ or " correctness. " The Englisb 
nion leads, '* Seest thoo a man that is hasty in his word» ? Ttoere 
nere bope of a fòol than of him." 

* Sce note a» par. é^ eh. 11, hook L 

* The originai has " viklv obstinatc," but it seems to be theexoeu 
their MiùMnett tf tpirit which Dante is blaming, latber thsn that of 

nr ttubbomness» 

X 
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philosophy.^ These live ever like the beasts, grosslv. 
and in despair of instruction.' 

7. The thtrd infirmity is caused by levity of nature; 
for many have so light a fancy, that they fly from one 
thing to another in their reasoning, and before the}- 
have fìnished their syllogism have formed a conclusion, 
and from that conclusion have flown to another,' and 
think they are arguing most subtly, while they have 
no prìnciple to start from, and see nothing in thdr 
imagination that is really true.^ And with these, the 
Philosopher says, we are not to trouble ourselves, nor 
are we to have any thing to do with them, saying, n 
the first of the Physics, that with him who denies 
first principles it is not fitting to dispute. And of 
such are many idiots, who do not know their A B Q 



r 



' Eikktt u 4. Arìstotle quotes Hesiod, who 

** He that is not wise himsclf^ nor caa 
Ilearkcn to wisdom, U a uselesi man.'* 

* " And this blind Ufe of thein is so debased, 
They envious are of every other fate. 
No fame of them the world pennits to be ; 
Justice and pity eqoally despise tbem*** 

** For to men who fly with [the vrings of] destre rather than tiy 
consìdetation of the reason, this always follows— that they, being >!■ 
dispoted, and the light of reason set aside, are Icd, like blind meo, br 
their affections» and pertinadonsly deny their blindneu " (A M9^, 
ili. 3K 

* *' As people that, not sleeping, dream." 

{Par^ 39. 82.) 
In the Péndif^ e a, Beatrice says^ 



Observe me well, how throuch thb place I come 
Unto the truth thoa wishest. 



incoleating the necenity of inTestigating/>v//nMa>£tf in everv di«ca> 
sioo, at in Z^ Mùh.^ i. 2, Dante says, ** But beckuse erery truth, whicì 
ia noi a prìncple, is nanifested bj the truth of some other orinciple, 1 
is neoesiary in every question to obarrre that first prìnciple to wbkb 
uvr analyais must return in ocder to oertify those tlm come after." 
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and yet wouid argue on geometry and astrology and 
physics. 

. 8. And on account of evil dìsposition or weakness 
of body, the mind niay be unhealthy ; eithcr for lack 
of some principle at birth,^ as in idiots, or because of 
some disturbance of the brain, as in madmen. And 
the law alludes to this infirmity of the mind, when 
the Inforsiato^ says, ''In him who makcs a will, 
health of mind, not of body, is requircd at the time of 
his making it" Therefore to those minds who are 
ncither infirm through evil disposition of body nor of 
!»oul, but are free, untrammelled,* and healthy in the 
ti^ht of truth, I say that it is manifest that the opinion 
of the people aforesaid is vain, that is, without value. 
9. Afterwards the canzone adds that I thus judge 
them to be false and vain, and so confute them ; and 
this is done where it says, ^ And tltus I brand them 
false*^ And afterwards I say that we must set about 
cxplaining the truth ; and I say that I mean to 
:xplain it, that is, in what Nobility consists, and how 
ive may know the man in whom it is to be found ; 
ind this I say bere, ** And ncw I wish to S9y after my 
thoughu:' 

* Set Cmv., i. I, par. a ; ir. 23, par. 5. 

' The lecond part of the ZV<vi/, which U dividcd wto Old^ Bnfutti^ 
tnd New. The law quoted by Dante is in lib. 28, tit. 1,3: ^^ in m 
mitestaittr, tfm Umpòris più tttiamtniwmfacU^ integrìtas mentii» non 
tnitai corporis exigenda est.'* 

* Dante lomctioies vaes the word tpediii in the aense of *' un- 
'Utnicted * or **iinimpeded," as in /Vr/., aa 5« 

*' Onward moved mjr Leader, 
Through «aobstnictcd placet, round the rode" 
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Chapter XVI. 

L ^The king shall rejoìce in God, and ali ther 
shall be praised who swear by him, because the 
mouth of them that speak evil is closed"^ Thesc 
words I may well set down bere, because every tn» 
king should love truth above ali things. Whercforc 
it is written in the Book of Wisdom, *^ Love the ligh: 
of wisdom, ye who are before the people ; ^ ^ and the 
light of wisdom is truth. I say, then, that every king 
shall rejoicé, because we bave confuted that mos: 
ialse and most harmful opinion of wicked and mistakcr. 
men, who up to this time bave been speaking iniqui- 
tously of Nobility. 

2. It is now fitting to go on to speak of the tnith. 
according to the division already made in the third 
chapter of the prescnt Book. This second part» the^^ 
fore, which begins, "/ say that every virtue takes iu 
rise^ is intended to treat of Nobility according to the 
truth ; and it is divided into two parts ; for in the first 
it means to show what this Nobility is ; and in the 
second» how we may recognize him who possesses it; 
and this second part.begins, " The souitltat this lù^< 
virtue dot/i adorna 

S. The first part is again divided into two ; becaus< 
in the first part we seek for certain things necessary 
to illustrate the definition of Nobility ; in the second 



* Pi. Ixiik II, *'But the king shaU rejoice in God ; evef]r one tk 
iweaieth bjr bim ihaU j^loiy ; but the mouth of thcm that ipeak lù» 
ihaU be stopped ** (Engliih venion). 

' See note i» par. 9» eh. 6, book iv. 
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re seelc for the definition itself, and this second part 
cgins, * NobUity exists w/iere virtui àwells^ 
i And, to begin such a treatise perfectly, we must 
nderstand two things. One is, what this word 
Nobility" means, considered simply by itself; the 
ther is, what way must be taken to arrivc at the 
bove-named definition. I say, then, that if we wish ^ 
) renard the common use of language, by this word 
Nobility " is meant the perfection of each thing after 
s own nature,^ wherefore it is not predicated of man 
Ione, but, indeed, of ali things ; for men say " a 
oble stone/' ''a noble house/* "a noble. falcon/' or 
fiything that is perfect of its kind. And therefore 
olomon says, in Ecclesiastes, "Blessed is the land 
hose king is noble/' ' which is no other than to say 
whose king is perfect," according to the perfection 
r soul and of body ; and this is shown by what he 
lys previously, where he says, ** Woe to thee, O land, 
hen thy king is a child ! " that is, not a perfect man ; 
ot being a child only in years, but in ill-rcgulated 
abits, and by an imperfect life, as the Phiiosopher 
US taught US in the first of the Ethics} 
5. There are, indeed, some fools who think that by 
lis word ** noble " is meant that which is known and 
ilked of by many ; and they say it comes from a 
:rb that means '' to know," that is, nosco ; and this is 
lost false ; ^ because, if it were so, the things which 

' S«e Cifftr., i. 5, pur. 2. 

' Eccles. X. 17, ** BlesMd art thou,.0 land, when thy )Mig is the 

n of Dobles ! *' (Cnslish venion). 

' *' It makcs no difTcraice wbether he be a yooth ta age or a novice 

character ; for the defect arises not from age, but ffom hii life and 

»aiu being according to the dicUta of panaon " {EtAicSf i. 3). 

* ''Oa the contraiy, with aU deference to so great a nuui, most 

"^1 sax the MilaneM editois. And they Ud os observe that m^àiU, 
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of thèir Icind were most k'nown and talked of wouid 
be the most noble of that kind ; and thus the obelisk 
of St Peter's ^ would be the most noble stono in the 
world ; and Asdente, the cobbler of Parma,' would 
be niore noble than any of bis fellow-cttizens, and 
Alboino della Scala * would be more noble than Guido 
da Castello di Reggio ;^ whcreas ali these thingsarc 

applied to a famity, was alwayt used in a (rood sense, as " noble/ bit 
that inothercascs it mcant simply **noted,'* and might bc usèdiaa 
^ood or bad sense, as we read in Ovid, Amor,^ ii. i8, "Et Paris ai 
illee et adultera, tti^U crimen." And Uguccione, in his Libcr Derk., 
•ays (under the word nosco), ** Item, a noto, notabilU, et a notabilii per 
uncopem nobilis, quia facile notaiur, scilicet cum nomtn d genus c^nt- 
Mcitur, Quod autem dicitur twbilis, quasi non vilis, etheria est." 

* The obelisk which used to surmount the cupola of the ancicot 
church of St. Peter's at Rome ; not the one which stands in the piam 
to-day, that having been placed there by Sixtus V., 1583 (Giuliani). 

> *< Bchold Asdente, 

NVHio now unto his leather and his thrcad 
Would fiùn bave stuck, but he too late repents.** 

(/m/., aa 118.) 

A cobbler of Parma, who lived in the time of Frederic II., and «a» 
celebrated for bis pretcnded gift of divining the future. Another of 
the date-points of the Cottvito. Here Asdente is mentioned as lirinj;. 
but as he is put into the Inferno (and therefore must bave died bckjre 
1300), this Dook must have been written befort ijoa*' This is Frati 
celii*s opinion, but Giuliani poin^ out that the mention óf Asdente hm 
docs not necessarily invoWe bis being alive, and that, from the way be 
is spoken of in the Inferno^ he had probably «Ued very lately, that K 
in tiie early part of ijoa 

* Alboino della Scala, died 131 1 (Vellutello %Kf% 1312). From the 
conteroptuous way in which he is mentioned here, Scarta^sini is sore 
he is not ** the mighty Lombard " of Par,, 17. 71. Alberto della Sob, 
who died in 130 1, left three sons, Bartolomineo, Alboino, and Cu 
FranccROo, afterwards known as Can Grande. Bajrtolommeo was som 
conàrmed by the people as lord of the city, but died in three year* 
(1304). Alboino was proclaimed in bis place, but obliged to share tk 
govemment with Can. Thetr united reign lasted till 131 1, vHcq 
Alboino died, leaving Can Grande in undisputed authorìty. That 
Hanolommeo was the "gran Lombardo" with whom Dante tool 
refuge (sometima betwcen 1302 and 1304) leems condusively profeti 
by tncte date*. 

« Guido da Castello di Reggio, ''the simple Lombard" of /Vr-. 
16. lac. The French were in the habit of calhn^ ali Italians Lornhorl. 
and Gaklo was namcd **thc simple*' from hi^great frankacn. il* 
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lost false ; and therefore it is also most false that 
noble '' oomes from nosco^ but it comes from ^ non- 
ile;" wbence "noble" is almost the same as "non- 
ile"» 

6. This is the perfection meant by the Philosopher 
I the seventh of the Physics^ when he says, ** Each 
ling is absolutely perfect when united to its own 
x^cial quality ; becausc then it is absolutely perfect 
:cording to its own nature. Whence the circle can 
z callcd perfect, when it is a true circle, that is, when 
nited to its special quality, because then its nature is 
)mplete, and it can be called a noble drcle." And 
lis is when it contains a point which is equally dis- 
int from [cvery part of] its circumference. That 
relè which is egg-shaped loses this quality, and is 
ot noble, neither is that one noble which has almost 
le shape of the full moon, because it is not perfect 
r its kind. 

7. And thus we may plainly see that this word, 
lat is, " NobiHiy,^generaHy exprcsses in all-things^bg 
crfcction ^ their nature ; and this is the definition 
e were to seek lor in the first place, in order that 
e might the better enter upon that part of this book 
hich is intended to explain it In the second place, 

as noted for his magni fìcent Hberaltt^. He «hared the hospitality of 
ui Grande with Dante ; and Gatadi da Reggio, an histortan of the 
vrteenih ccntury, gives this corious account of Can Grande'» guest». 
The two whom he inrited oftenest were Gherardo (iiV) da Castello, 
>nuimed from his frankness ' the simple Lombaicd,' and I>ai*le 
Ughierì, a personage then (!) very celebrated, with whosc genius he 
as charmed.*' He is one of the " three old men " of /V/jf., z6. zat ; 
it, as Dante bqgins *' old age " at forty-five, he necd not have been 
old to have been with Dante at Can Grandc's court e?en as late 
,«314. 

Dante himself uses the word tn many senscs, as bere it is identified 
>tt^"pcrfecaon,"inch. 14 with **rank,**inch« i3wiUi"xeason,*'etc 



\ 
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\ve must see what way we should talee to arrive at 
the definition of human nobility, with which our pre- 
sent discourse is concemed. I say, then, that because 
in things of one kind, such as men, we cannot define 
their highest perfection by essential principles, we 
must define and recognize it by their eflects;^ and 
therefore wc read in the Gospel of St Matthov that 
Christ says, 'Beware of false prophets; by their 
fruits ye shall know them."^ And by the direct way, 
this definition we are seeking is to be known by its 
fruits, which are moral and intellectual virtues, of 
which our nobility is the seed, as will be plainly 
shown in our definition of it 

8. And these are the two things which it bchoved 
US to see before we weht on to others, as has been 
said before in this chapter. 



Chapter XVII. 

L The two things being understood which it 
seemed needful to understand before going on with 
the text, we have now to proceed to its explanation, 
and this begins — 

** I say that ali the TÌrtuet take their rìse • 
From one iole ròot : 

That prìmal virtue, which makes mankind blest 
In acting it ; " 

and I add, ^ Which is, as in the Ethics we may noi. 
The elective habit!^ stating the whole definition of 
the moral virtues after tlie definition of the Philo- 
sopher in the second of the Et/tics^^ wherein two 

* Cm9^ iii. 8, par. 8 ; Vr. lo^ par. 3. * Matt vii. 15, 16. 

. ' *'.Moial TifftM aiiica from haUt, whenoe alio it taket iu aaac 



) 
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lings are to be speciali/ noted : one is, that eveiy \ 
rtue sprìngs from one prìnciple ; the other is, that ' . 
/ tlu virtues means the moral virtues, of which we \ 
e speaking ; and this is shown when it says, ** Whicli | 
as in thi Eiliics we may ready _l 

2. Here we must observe that our most proper ( 
jits are the moral virtues ; because on evcry side 
ey are within our power, and these are differenti/ 
stinguished and enumerated by different philo- 
phers. But because, whcre the divine opinion of 

ristotle opens its mouth, it seems to me that we 
ould pass by that of ali other men, wishing to say 
ut these [moral virtues] are, I will run over them 
iefly, according to his opinion. These virtues are 
:ven, as named by the aforesaid philosopher. 

3. The first is called Fortitude} which is a weapon 
id a curb designed to moderate our boldness and 
ir timidity in things which are the min of our 
e. 

4. The second is Temperatice, which is a* law and 
rb for our greediness, or for our excessive abstinence 
the things which preserve our life. 
& The third is Uberality^ which is a moderator in 
e giving and receiving of tempond things. 
8. The fourth is Munificenee^ which is a moderator 

\(t bcing ooly tUghtly altcfvd firom w4m— habit (Eikk^ iL i s and 

alto eh. 6), 

> *' Behold the place 

Where tium with foititude must ann th/ieir.** 

(/ij^., 34. aa) 

\ V^nt/titum it eftea nscd by Dante in the tenie of** mnmlioenceft** 
n Ar., 17. 85— 

" So leoognized sball hit w n^gm /etmn 
Become hercafter,** 
eit the mm u fi cence ofCan Glande it y)ken oC 
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of great expenditures, making and sustaining them up 
to certain limits. 

7. The fifth is Magnanimità^ which is a moderatoi 
and acquirer of great honours and fame. 

8. The sixth is Lave of Honour^ which is oui 
moderator and regulator in the honours of this worid 

9. The seventh is Meekness^ which moderates oui 
anger or our too great patience with our outwani 
trìals. 

10. The eighth is Affahìlity^ which makes us liv< 
on good terms with others. 

IL The ninth is called Trulli} which makes u< 
moderate in over-praising or over-blaming ourselvc 
in conversation. 

12. The tenth is called Eutrapelia^ [discretion] 
which controis us in our pleasures, making us us< 
them discreetly. 

13. The eleventh is Jnsticef which disposes us t( 
love and practise righteousness in ali things. 

14. And each of these virtues has two collatera 
enemies» that is, vices, one of excess, one. of dcfault 
And these [virtues] are the mean between thos< 
[extremes], and they ali come from one origin, tha 
\% our habit of worthy choice. Therefore we ma] 
say generally of ali of them, that they are the electivi 



> ** The tnith that is confoonded here below-** 

* '* From zar, ' wolU' and trépù^ ' to tura/ mcanine ' gniceful wìi ' (• 

•tact')'MAv*w. iy. sy. 

* "t Jvstìce iD itMlf, and considered according to its own notare, ì 
a'oertain rcctitude and nile which drìves away ali wrong " (ZV Mt* 
i. 13). **Jiistioe is pcrfcct virtue, DOt absolutely bat relaiively, an 
n«illier the eveoing nor the morning star is so admirable ** (Hthia^ ^ 
I). And ice i^ar^ 19^ SS, wheie justke is made identica! witb ^ 

1>ÌVÌDCWÌIL 
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habit of the proper mean. And thcse are they that 
make man blest, or rather happy, in their practice, as 
the Philosopher says in the first of the Ethics, where, 
(Jefining happiness, he says that ^ happiness ìs action 
according to virtue in the pcrfect life." * 

15. Prwkìue^ that is, good sense, is indeed included 
by many among the mora! virtues,' but Aristotlc 
counts it among the intcllectual,' although it is the 
^ide of the moral virtues, and points out the way by 
A'hich they are formed, and without it they could oot 
:xist. 

16. Nevertheless» we must know that we can bave 
:wo kinds of happiness in this life, according to tw6 
iifferent ways, one good, one bcst, which lead us 
hereto; one is the active life, and the other the 
:ontemplative. The latter (although by the active 
ife, as has been said, we may attain to great happi- 
less) Icads us to the highest felicity and blessedness, 
is the Philosopher proves in the tcnth of tlie Ethics} 



' ** Happiness is a kind of eneif^y of the soul according to virtue " 
Ethicty i. 9). ** We ha\e^Imost dcfìncd happiness as a kind of wcll- 
iving and well-doing (ibìd., 8). '* 'llie blessedness of this life consiste 
n the o{icrations of our proper virtue ** {De Aion^ iii. 15). * 

' In Purj^.^ 29. 132, et seq,^ Dante describes the other three cardinal 
irtucs as following the lead of Prudence, who hut three ejres in her 
lead, as seeing the pa.st« present, and future. And in eh. 97 of thi» 
ook. he says to be pnident Ìs to bave a good neniory of things past, 

good knowledge of things present, and a wise providence for the 
Jture. Herein ne follows St. Thomas Aquinas, j 

' Arì^totle classes Prudence among the intellectual virtues {Eikia, 
i* 8), but nevertheless he aays, in eh. 13 of the Mime hook, that 
mdcnce and moral virtue are insepaxabl'À " Virtue is not onlv the 
«bit according to, but in conjunction with, rìght rcason ; and prudence ' 

( the same as right reason on these subjects. 1 

* Book X. eh. 7, where Ariatotle calla the contemplative life " eKvmi^ ' \ 

I oompared to human life." In the deactiption of Rachel and Leah 
'Vr^., 27), Dante svmbfiliies the contemplative and the active life, 
» he makcs the carthly Paradise a figure of the latter, the celeatial 
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• 

And Chrìst confirms it with His own Hps in the 
Gospel of Luke, where He answers Martha, saying to 
her, " Martha, Martha, thou art carcful and troubled 
about many things ; verily, one thing alone is needful ;" 
that is, that which thou art doing ; and He adds, 
^ Mary has chosen the better part, which shall not be 
taken away from her.** ^ And Mary, as is said before 
in the words of the Gospel, sitting^ at the feet of 
Christ, took no heed to the servicc of the house, but 
only listened to the words of the Saviour. . For if we 
s, explain this morally, our Lord wished thcreby to 
' show US that the contemplative life is the best, 
although the active life is good ; this is plain to ali 
who will attentively give their minds to the Gospel 
words. Nevertheless, some may say, arguing against 
me : Since the happiness of the contemplative life b 
more excellent than that of the active, and both may 
be, and are, the fruit and end of Nobility, why not 
rather proceed [in the argument] by the way of the 
intellectual virtues instead of the moral ? To which 
it may be answered briefly, that ali teaching must 
bave regard to the capacity of the leamer, and must 
lead him in the way which is easiest Wherefore, 
since the moral virtues seem to be, and are, more 
common and more in demand than the others, being 
known by their extemal aspect,'.it is more useful and 

PUttdise of the former, defÌDÌng the terrestrìal as in note l, and the 
celeMial as consbting io *' the iruition oi the DÌTiike aspect, to which ov 
proper virtee cannot rite unaided." 

* Lttke X. 41, 42. 

* '* Sitting,* to siffnify the act of contemplatioiì, as Leah (the actift 
• Ufe) tpeaksof Rapher(the contemplative life) as " sitting ali day Ione' 

(sce Purz.j 27. 105). In the Di Mon,^ L 5, Dante speaks of bua 
devotiiy himnelf to the contemplative Ufe—*' sitting, and in repose.** 
. ' Bcug non readU/ leoogmsed by their cxtenuJ effects* 
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more fitting to proceed by that method than by the 
other ; for we can arrive at a knowledge of the bees 
as wcll by reasoning froiQ the fruit of their wax as 
from the fruit of their honey/ although both proceed 

from them. 



CHARTER XVIII. 

L In the preceding chapter it has been determined 
that ali the moral virtues come from one principle, 
which is a good and habitual choUe ; and this is im- 
plied by the present text, as far as the part that 
begins: *" I say^ then^ iltat NobUity perforce** In this 
part, then, we proceed by the way of probability * to 
ìearn that ali the aforesaid virtues, taken singly or 
collectively, proceed from Nobility, as an effect from 
its cause ; and this is founded upon a philosophical 
proposition, which says that when two things are found 
united in one, either both of them must be derìved 
from a third, or else the one from the other, as eflfect 
from cause ; because a self-caused and primary thing 
can have but one cause ; and if these things are not 
both either the effect of some third thing, or òne of 
the other, then they must both have been primary 
and self-caused, which is impossible. The text says, 
then, that Nobility and the virtue like it [i>. moral 
virtue] agree in this, that both imply praise of him 
to whom they are imputcd» and this is meant where 



« 

* Althooch it is the honer far which we know then best, as the 
produci niQst coromonly nsecl. This must be soppUcd, »7t Fedcnim, 
lo complete the analogr which Dante had in mino, 
lostcad of necessaiy dcmoostnaion. • 



I 
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it says, " Becàusi in ali they say Thi two agree^ liaving 
bui ani effecC 

8. And then it concludes with the pith of the 
above proposition, and says that thereforc one must 
proceed from the other, or both from a third ; and 
adds, that it is rather to be supposed that one shouid 
come from the other, than that both shouid come 
from a third, if it appear that the one is of equal vatue 
to the other, and even greater ; and this is where it 
says, ^ But if the one were worth ali of the othcr." 
And bere we must observe that we do not proceed 
-by necessary demonstration (as if we shouid say 
that, cold being the generative principle of water/ [it 
is going to rain *] when we see the clouds), but by an 
appropriate and beautiful induction. For if therc are 
in US many praiseworthy things, and one is the prin- 
ciple of them ali, reason demands that they shouid 
be reduced to [or derived from] that principle which 
comprehends most of these things. And sudi a 
principle can be more reasonably spoken of as the 
origin of ali the rest, than one which is less compf^ 
hensive can be taken as its source.' Because as the 

trunk of the tree which comprehends ali the branchcs 

- 

I «« WeU knowesc Uiou how in the air is gathcred 
■ That humid vapour that to water tums, ' 
SooD as it riie« where the cold doth reach ÌL** 

(A/y., S. 10^) 
• "The water . . . 

Rcstored by vapour that the oold coodensea." 

[,Purg.^ sS. laa.) 
For the old idea that the primitive generation of water was by cold, lee 
Seneca, Qmsi, Noi^ lib. liL 9 ; and Arìstotle, De Gmtroi. et C§m^ 
lib. ii. 4* Compare also Gen. ii. 5, 6 ( Scartaisii^i). 

* The wordi in brackets are interpolftted 1^ Giuliani aa neoenai; m 
the acnat, which ia indicated by the above quotationa. 

' One of the moal involved and corrupc panaget of the CmnUè^ • 
whkh I bave foUowcd the leading of Witte. 
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ought to be called their prìnciple and cause, and not 
the branches the cause of the tnink, so Nobility, 
which comprehends ali virtues (as cause comprehends 
effect), and many other of our praiseworthy actions, 
ought to be soheld that virtue should be derìved from 
it, rather than from some third thing which may 
exist in US. 

3. Finally» it says that the foregoing argument 
(that is» that e:v^Ty moral virtue comes from one root, 
and that such virtue and Nobility agree in one thing, 
as has been said above ; and that, therefore, one should 
bc derìved from the other, or both from a third ; and 
that, if the one should be worth as much as the other 
and more, that this one should be [held as] the sourcc, 
rather than the third thing) is ali presupposed, that 
is, arranged and prepared for, by what comes before 
it And thus ends this verse, and this present part 



Chapter XIX. 

L SiNXE. in the preceding part three specific things 
were discussed, necessary to Ihe dcEnition of which 
we are speaking, it behoves us to go on to the foUow- 
ing part, which begins, ** Nobility exists whir» virtue 
dwdls.** And this is meant to be divided into two 
parts. In the first, a certain thing is proved that was 
alluded to before, and left unproved ; in the second, 
in concluding, we find the definition we bave been 
seeking ; and this second part begins, ^ Therefore 
from Iter as canuth perse from blacky 

& In evidence of the first part, we must recali to 
mi&d what has been said above — that if Nobility. is 
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of greater extent and value than virtue, virtue wfll 
be more properly derived from Nobility. This is 
proved in this part (that is, that Nobility extends 
farther), and it gives the heavens [and the stars] as an 
example,^ saying that, wherever virtue is, there is 
Nobility. And bere we should observe that (as is 
. written in the Law,' and held as a rule therein) those 
things which are self-evident need no proof; and 
nothing is more evident than that Nobility exists 
wherever virtue* is,.for everything of virtuous nature 
we bear commonly called noble.^ Itxsays, then, *^Ai 
tìiat is heaven where we sei tlu stars ; '* but this cannot 
be true and the converse also, that wherever the stars 
are there heaveii is; so there is Nobility wherever 
there is virtue, and not virtue wherever there is 
Nobility, which, by a beautiful and appropriate 
example, is compared to heaven* For tnily it is a 
heaven, whcrein many difTerent stars do shine ; there 
shine the intellectual and moral virtues ; there shine 
the good dispositions bestowed by Nature, that ìs, to 
piety* and religion, and the laudable passions, such 
as diame* and conipassion,^ and many others ; there 
shine the good gifts of the body, that is, beauty, 
strength, and almost perpetuai hèalth. And so many 
are the stars that extènd through this heaven, that it 
is certainly not to be wondered at, if they produce 
many and divers fruits [ie. efTects] in human nobilìt)'/ 

* Sce thiid canxone, ver. 6. * In the Digest. 

* "TIm nobility of man m Yiitnc alone** (Jnrenal, Sai.^ ìriiL sol 
Panie quotet thU passage from Jnvcnal in iUnstnuion of the tane ìàa 
in DeMim*^ ii. ^ .. \ 

* See C#M9., I. 5, par. 4. * Cimv., ii. 11, par. a, note i. 

* r#NV.« ir. 25» par. a. 

* '* Compasdon u the mother of benrrolcnoe ** (Cmv., L i, par. 4Ì 
' * Tbc concrete nobility of hunanity, as distinguiabed (tom ik 
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sovarìous are their natures and their powers, com- 
prìsed and united in one simple substance, by means 
of which [various powers]. as throughout diflerent 
hranches, are produced difTerent fruits. Indeed, bere 
I make bold to say that human nobility, as far as the 
variety of its fruits is considered, excels that of the 
angels, although the angelic may be more divine in 
its unity.* 

3. And this our Nobility, which bears so many and 
such varied fruits, the Psalmist recognized when he 
made his psalm beginning, ^O Lord our God, how 
admirable is Thy name in ali the earth 1 " in that part 
where he praises man, marvelling, as it were, at the 
Divine afTection for this human creature, and saying, 
"What is man, that Thou, God, visi test him ? Thou 
hast made him a little lower than the angels, and 
hast crowned him with glory and honour, and hast 
set him over the works of Thy hands." * Verily, then» 
beautiful and appropriate was the comparison of 
human nobility to the heavens ! 

4. Then when it [the canzone] says, ^Andwe in 

abstract idea reprcsented 1>y "this heaven," and therefore it seems to 
ne annecessaiy to subatitute " the humao cnaturt " with Giuliani, or 
"haman nature*^ with PedeninL 

* The angelic nature is pure intelligence (CWrv., il 5, par. i), and 
therefore nearest to '* that first, noblest, and simplest virtue, wluch is 
pure intellect, that is, God" (Cmv., iii. 7). But human nature must 
partake of the threefold nature of man, as explained in CtfMV., iii. 3 ; 
Dt Mon,^ L 4 ; and Dt Vulg, £/., ti. 2. In the latter hook. Dante says, 
"We must know that thcre are three souls in man, the Tegetable, tne 
animai, and the rational, so that he follows three paths ; for, according 
to the vegetable soul, he seeks that which is useful, wherein he 
membles the plants ; accordìng to the animai, he seeks that which is 
plosant, wherein he resembles the bcasts; and accordìng to the 
rational, he seeks that which is rirtuous, in which he gocs alone, or 
nther, aooompanied hy the anfcelic nature ; so that ali wc do appcan 
tohcdooe in these three ways." 

" Pi viii 1, 4*^ Tlie aaac ppsiage is qooted ta Dt JMSpw., i 5. 

Y 
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woìHin ahd tfu age of youth^ ^ etc, it proves what I 
mean, showing that Nobiiity may extend to places 
where virtue does not exist^ And saying aftenvards, 
* Wt ste this saving poweri^ it intimates that Nobiiity 
(which is, indeed, true salvation) exists where sliam 
18, that is, the fear of dishonour, as in women and 
young men, in whom shame is good and p^ais^ 
worthy; which shame is not virtue, but a certain 
worthy passion. And it says, **Andw€ in women 
and tìu age ofyouth^ that is, in young men ; becausc, 
as the Philosopher thinks, in the fourth of the Etidcs} 
*' shame is neither laudable nor befitting in old nor 
in studious men/' for it befits them to keep them- 
selves from such things as lead to shame. Froro 
youths and women we do not require so much, I 
mean so much discretion ; and therefore it is prais^ 
worthy in them to fear the dishonour of a fault ; for 
this fear comes from nobiiity. And this fear may be 
considered *and may be called nobiiity, as impudente 
is vulgarity and ignobleness. Therefore it is a good 
and excellent sign of nobiiity, in children and young 
people, when, after a fault, their face is tinged witb 
shame,^ which is then the fruit of true nobiiity. 



* According to Dante, from the twenty-fifth to the forty-fifth year. 

' * *' Nobiiity makcs part of their fear of ihame," saji Dante in tk 
emone ; and goct on to explain thii ihamc to be not exactly a virtm, 
but rMU/telÌMg (ice Cmiv., iv. 25). 

* Éikis^ iv. 9. Bat ArìstoUe does not mention the st9uU$m; ody 
the old and the good. 



* '* I said ìt, fonewhat with that oolonr tinged, 

Which makes a man of pardon lonetimet worthy.** 

«< Glowing ali over imA^ shame.** 

(Tcnnyioii'i Mnau*) 
(See CMm., iv. 15, piff. 3.) 
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Chapter XX. 

L WllEN it continues, ** Thertfore front Iter as 
cometh perse front black^ * the tcxt proceeds to the 
definition of Nobility that we are seeking ; wherein 
we may see what this Nobility b, of which so many 
people speak so mistakenly. It says, in conclusion 
from what has been said before, that ali virtues (or 
rather tlieir first parent, that ÌS| the elective habit, of 
the proper mean) come from her, that is, from Nobility. 
And it takes an example from colours, saying, "ox <^ 

cometh perse from black^ so this virtue sprìngs from 
Nobility. Perse is a colour composed of purplc and 
black, but the black predominatesi and the colour 
takes its name therefrom ; and j^ virtue is a thing 
composed of nobility and passion, but because nobility 
predominates therein, virtue is named from her, and 1 
is called goodness.* 

2. Then afterwards it argues that no one, because 
he can say, ^* By race I tao belong to her^* should 
believe himself to possess Nobility, unless its fruits 
are in him. And it gives a reason for this im- 
mediately, by saying that those who bave this grace, 
that is, this divine thing, are almost like gods, with- 
cut stain of vice. And it can be given by none save 
God alone, with whom is no respect of persons, as 
the Divine Scrìptures show. Nor do' ^ it [the text] 
seem to any to speak too loftily when it says, '' For 

* See Dote to ver. 6 of the thiid canzone. 

* In ali Uiis paragnph dimmimaia thoukl be tnnslated ''claaed 
«Kb.** Ptnt b not MMMi/from black, bat daaed with it, as a dark 
OMMr, aad so Tirtne ts claaMd with nobLlty and called gòodaeik 



I 
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thiy are almost gods^^ because (as has been said in the 
seventh chapter of the third Book) as there are meo 
who are most vile and bestiai, so there are men who 
are most noble and divine.^ And this Arìstotle proves 
in the seventh of the EthUs by the text of Homer 
the poet^ So that let not the liberti of Florence/ 
or the Visconti of Milan/ say, " Because I am of sud 
a family I am noble ; " for the divine seed does not 
fall upon z, family^ that is, a race^ but upon individuals; 
and, as shall be proved hereafter, the race does not 
ennoble the individuals, but the individuals ennoble 
the race. 

3. Then when I say, *^ For God alone dothgive it u 
t/tat soul^ etc, there comes in 'the question of the 
receiver, that is, the subject upon whom this divine 
gift shall descend (for it is indeed a divine gift\ 
according to the words of the apostle, ~ Every good 
gift and every perfect gift is from above, and cometh 
down from the Father of lights." * It says, then, that 
God alone imparts this grace to the soul of him whom 
He sees perfectly fitted and prepared in ali his being 

* And therefore Dante pats lach men, whatever tbeir creed, in tk 
Elvitums of the Inferno and Purgatorio (tee lnf%^ 4 ; Purg.^ 7). 

' Eikùt^ vii. I, where Arìstotle speaks of a sort of hcroic and difioc 
TÌitnc, sach aa Homer hai made Pnam attrìbote to Héctor— 

" Nor did he seem 
The son of mortai man, bui of a god." 

(/C, 34. as«-) 
Dante qnotet the lame patsage apnpt of Beatrice, in the Và^ 
Ntuva, fa. 

' The liberti fiunily was one of the noblest in Florence, and mighi 
afanoet bare been called the &theri of the dtv, suys the Ottima C^mtuh. 
They weie '*vndone by their own pride" (Ar., ^6. 109), and to tbcn 
beloDged FarlnaU {In/i^ la 32), one of the greateat of the Ghibelliac 
leadeiB. 
« One of the noble fiunilieaofMikn, aUnded to in Pkrr^ & Sa 
•JametLiy. 
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to recetve His divine influence. Because, accord- 
ine to the Philosopher in the second Of t/u Soul^ 
"things should be adapted to the powers actlng 
upon them» in order to receive their influence/' 
Therefore, if the soul be imperfectly constituted, it 
is net disposed to receive this divine and blessed 
influence, just as when a precious stone is badly con- 
stituted or imperfect it cannot receive celestial virtue, 
as that noble Guido Guinicelli says, in one of his 
canzoni which begins, ^ Within the gentle heart Love 

sheltcrs him," ^ "^ 

' 4rThe^oul, therefore, may be badly suited to its 
body,' either through defect of temperament,' or 
perhaps defect of time ;^ and such a onè this divine 
ray can ncver illuminate. And they whose souls are 
deprìved of this light, may be said to be like valleys 



* Here, again, " gentle ** is synonymooa with " noble." Guido Gnini- 
celli (1220-1276), called by Dante the greatest poet of his time, 
beIonp;ed to a prìnccly Bolognese family. He marrìed a lady aamed 
Beatrice, and, having adhered to the imperiai cause, was seni into exile, 
•Ad died two years afterwards. Dante speaks of him in Purg»^ 96, 
where he calls him *' the father of me and of my betters," and in Av^**» 
II ; alsoin Z>f Vulg, El^ where he gives him the epithetof*' greatest*' 
The li&es feferred to are— 

"The fìre of Love eomes to the gentle heart 
Like as its virtue to a precious stone ; 
To which no star its influence can impart 
Till it is made a pure thing bjr the sun. 
For when the sun hath smit 
Froro out its essence that which there was vile, ! 

The star endoweth it." . 

(Rossetti*s trans.) 
" "This soul of mine 

That cometh hithcr, wearied with iu body." 

(Af^sf., a. ixa) 

* ^ The soul of erery brute and of the pianta 
% its potential tempermment attracti 
The ray and motion of the boly lights.** 

7Jw ased in the senso of the profùtiovs moment 



1 
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turned towards the north, or like subterranean cavo, 
where the light of the sun can never enter unless 
reflected from some other part that is illuminated.^ 

6. Finali/, it concludes by saying that' from what 
has been said before (that is, that the virtues are the 
fruit of Nobility, and that God imparts this Nobility 
to the well-prepared soul) to some, that is, to those 
who possess intelligence, who are but few, it is 
evìdent that human nobility is no other than^Ma/ 
seed of liappimss That God doth plani in the well-fituà 
soul^ that is, whose body is in every respect perfectly 
prepared for it' For if the fruit of nobility and 
happiness is the swcetness gained by them, it is 
evident that Nobility is the seed of happiness, as has 
been said. And if we observe carefully, we see that 
this definition comprehends ali four causes, that is^ 
the material, the /onnal, the efficiente and the fimi; 
the material, where it says the *^ well-fitted soull* whidi 
is the material and subject of nobility ; the formai, 
where it says " t/uzt seed; " the efficient, where it says 
^ tliat God doth plant; " and the final, where it says 
"" of happinessr " 

8. And thus is defined that goodness ' of ours 
which descends upon us from Ùie supreme and 



' This pMsage is more fuUy expluned in the following chapten. 

* *^ That infinite and most ineffable Good 

That dwells on high, flows naturally to love, 
As to a shining body comes a sunbeam. 
So much it givcs iiself as it fiods ardour.** 

<Aiy., 15. TO') 
* Or mMlitf, In the Dt Mpmuxkia^ Dante uses *• nobility " somciine^ 
in the more worldly sense of ramA, where he ouotcs Aristotle as ayinc 
that nobility is virtne nnited to ancieot wealth^a definition delicttely 
distingnished from that of Frederick IL, as ^Md^ènedine vai^ ^ 
aadeat wealth (see Di Mm., iL 3). 
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spiritual Virtue,^ in the sàme manner that virtué 
descends upon a [precious] stone, from a most noble 
celestial body. 

Chapter XXL 

L In order that we may have a more perfect 
knowledge of human goodness (as it is in us the 
principia of ali good, which is called Nobility), we 
must explain, in this special chapter» how this good* 
ness descends upon us; first [demonstrating it] in 
the naturai way, and then in the theological^ that is» 
the divine and spiritual way.' 

2. In the first place, we must know that man is 
composed of soul and body ;* but of the soul is that 
[nobility], as we have said, which is as the seed of 
the Divine* virtue. Neverthelcss, by difTerent philo- 
sophers the difiercnce in our souis has been explained 

* ** The first soul 

That ever the Fint Virtue did create.** 

(Par., 16. 84.) 

* First by philosophical arguments to convince the baman leason, 
and then by demonstrationt founded upon divine autbority to cany 
ooanction to the kooI. 

" What nasam leeth hercg 
Myself can teli thee ; beyond that await 
For Beatrice, aince *tis a work of/MM.*' 

KPurx.^ 18. 46.) 

" The larice otttpouring 
Of HoIy Spirit, which hasbeen diflfusea 
Upon the ancient parchroenls and the new, 
A svUogism is, which provud it to me 
Witn such acutenef j, that coinpared thcrcwith 
Ali demonstrations seem to me obtusc." 

(Ar., 24. 91.) 

These are ««the eyes'* and "the amile*' of Wisdom (see hook iii. 
^ IS)« the demonstrstions that. convince onr reaion, and the *' per^ 
Musioni,'* or intnitions, in which the inner Ugnt sbines upon the tooL 

* "liUtwoessentialpartt, iottlaBdbody^(ZVJUWi.«iiLi5). 
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in varìous ways ; for Avicenna and Algazel.^ main* 
tained that souis were noble or ignobie of themselves, 
and from their bcginning. Plato and others held 
that they proceeded from the stars, and were more 
or less noble, according to the nobility of their star.* 
Pythagoras held that ali souls partook of the same 
nobility, not only human souls, but with them thosc 
of the lower animals, and of the plants, and of 
minerais; and that ali the diflerence was in the 
bodies, not in the form.* If each one.were to defend 
his opinion, it might be that truth would be seen in 
ali of them. But as at first sight they seem rather 
far from the truth, it is best not to proceed according 
to them, but according to the opinion of Aristotle and 
the Perìpatetics, and therefore I say that when the 
human seed falls into its receptacle, that is, the 
matrix,^ it carries with it the virtue of the generating 
soul, and the virtue of the [controlling] heaven,'and 



' See notes to Cmv., iL 14. 

* " He says the soni unto its star retnrns, 
Believing it to bave been severed thenoe^ 
WbeaeYer nature gave it as a form." 

(Ar., 4. 51.) 

' * Pedernni says that this opinion of Pythagoras as to the equality of 
aU soais is not to be found in his works, but is a necessary dedactìoo 
from his system. He held that God is the life and àctiviiy of eyeiy- 
thin^ : the soul of animated beings (including plants), and the fona d 
the informcd, whether immediately, or through the medium of the 
Intelligences, eternai emanations of Himself. Therefore ali souls and 
ali forms were alike divine. Form^ of oourse, being; understood in the 
•cholastie sense, as the astna of a thing ; as St. Thomas Aauinas tap, 
*' This prìndple, by whidi we think, is the form of the body, wbetbcr 
il be callcd intellcct or iutellectual jm/" {Siunma Tàì^.^ p. 1. qv. 76). 

* Compare the correspondine psssage in /Wr/., 25. 37-^a 

* The star (or heaven) thea m the asoendant. See A»^., ja 110- 

" Thoee mal whcds 
That destine erety seed unto some end« 
Acooiding aa the slan are in oonjanetioa** 
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the virtue belonging to its elemcnts, that is, its 
témperament^ It prepares and matures the material' 
for the formative virtue given by the generatine soul, 
and the formative virtue prepares the organs for the 
celestial virtue which produces» from the potentiality 
of the seed» the soui in iife. This, as soon as pro- 
duced, receives from the motive power of the heaven* 
its possible intellect,^ which creates potentially in 
itself ali universal forms as they exist in its producer/ 
but fewer in number in proportion as this producer is 
removed from the Frimai Intelligence.* 

3. Let no one wonder if I speak in a manner 
difficult to be understood ; for to myself it appears j 

a marvel how such production can be reasoned out ! 

and apprchended by the intellect ; nor is it a thing ! 



I 



* Some read bere alimenti instead oteUf/uMìi^ considerine it to mean 
"the virtue belonging to its nourisktnnti ;^* but Dante expressly says 
tlut he means the constitution or temperament of the seed (see eh. aj» 
pAT. 7t for the descrìption of the clements of our constitution). 

' UpoQ which it falls. 

' That is, the celestial Intelligence of the controlline heavea. 

* The passive intellect, or anderstanding, as distinguished from the 
Active intellect or reason (see Appendix to this chapter). I 

* That is, God ; the intcUectual power of the Intelligences (or 1 
emanatioos) diminishing in proportion to their distaace m>ni Hini. { 
Wiite says that Dante partakes nere of the error of Averrhoes, which ( 
be rejects in Ph9X,ì 25. 65, as the error " of a wiser man ** than himsclf ; 

that is, that the possible intellect descends from the celestial Intelli- J 

Sence (or motive power of the heaven), and not directlr from God. | 

Also in /%»%, 7. i^ he speaks of the iouls of plano and animals •• [ 

utncting, by their potential temperament, the actioa of the heaveni, I 

»nd cominuei ^ 

*' But your own Iife immmiaiely tnspiret * 

Supreme Beneficence." f 

la a note to this passage, Scartuzini ouotes St Thomas Aquinas •• 
apng, ** Quidam paarmU quod Angth^ stemndmm qmd aptratUur in 
9irtut€ Dei, eautani ammat ratiùHola* Sed hoc ui ammimé imp$ n ikii e ^ 
^ *fidi alimum^^ {JSumma TTuùl^ p. L q«. 90^ art. 2). 

This seema another proof that tbia book U th« (kmnU antodatcd 
^Cmmidim. 



\ 
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tò be' set forth by speech, I mean especially by the 
common speech;^ because I would say with the 
Apostle, *0 the depth of the rìches both of the 
wisdom and knowledge of Godi how unsearchable 
are His judgments, and His ways past finding cut!"' 
4. And because the nature of the seed may be more 
or less good, and the disposition of the recipient 
more or less good ; and the disposition of the hcaven 
to produce this efiect may be good» better, or best 
(varying with the constellations, which change con- 
tinually) ; it befalls that from the human seed and 
these [various] powers, a more or less pure soul is 
produced. And according to its purity» the virtue 
of its possible intellect descends upon it)^ has beco 
said, and in the manner dcscrìbed:^ And if it happen, 
that, by the purity of the receiving soul, the intellectual 
virtue be absolutely separate and free from any cor- 
poreal shadow, then the Divine goodness multiplies 
in her as in a thing worthy to receive it ; and further 
it multiplies in the soul [endowed] with this intelli- 
gence, according to her capacity of reception ;^(1 
this [heavenly influencc] is that seed of felicity ef 
which we are now speaking. 



* '^ Tbe Latin can expresK many conceptions of tbt human mÀ 
that the Tttlgar toogue cannot** (sce Cwv,^ L ^). 
' Rom. XI. 33. Quoted also in Dt Moiu^ ii. 9. 

' ** For Good, io far as sood, when com'prehended 
Doth stimicht enkindie love, and so much greater 
As more otgoodness in itselif it bolds.** 

(/\v-., 26. a&) 
** My sight, bceoming pnrified, 
Was entering more and more into the ray 
Of the High Light which of Stself is tnie." 

(/br., 33. S3-) 
The parer the tod, the more capable of receiving the inAnx of \Àr» 
ffOOffiMHk which oonstittttes " the seed of hADDineaSa** 



ile supreme Deity, that is, God, sees His creature 
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& And this agrees with the saying of Tullius in 
US Old Agi, where^ speaking in the person of Cato^ 
le says, " Therefore a celestial soul descends upon 
is, leaving its most high abode for a place that is 
>pposed to the Divine nature and to eteniity." And 
n such a soul is its own virtue, and the intellectual» l 

xA the divine ; that is, this influence just mentioned ; 
k'hcrefore it is written in the hook Of Causes} "Every 
loble soul has three mcthods of operation : the 
nimal, the intellectual, and the divine." And some 
re of such an opinion that they say, that if ali the 
foresaid powers should co-operate in the production 
f a soul according to their most favourable dis- | 

osition, the Deity would descend upon that soul in t 

uch fulness,^ that it would he almost another God i 

icarnate. And this is almost ali that can be said in 1 

ic naturai way." l 

6. In the theological way it may be said, that as I 

i 



' Giuliani says this is from the De Causis of Albertus Ms^os, lib. ii. , 

15, and that Dante has wrestcd the words to a meaning not the t 

ithor's. Dut according to other (and evidenti/, in this case, bctter) i 

itborìty, the auotaiion is from a hook of the sanie name, transmitted 1 

the scholastics by the Hebrews of Spain, in the twelfth century, | 

a work of Arìstotle's, and as such it gained immense credit and 



ùversal influence, and was induded among his works, not ojly in the 1 

anoscript, but also in the first printed editions. In the Cominiana J 

iit of 1560 it forma voi. vL Albertus Magnus was the first to suspect [ 

lat the hook was not by Arìstotle, but was a coUection of aphonsnia 
Dm the Works of Arìstotle, Algasel, Alfarabio, and othert. St« 
booas thought that parU of it weie takcn from Ùvt£itvtti§ Tkmùgùm 
Produs (Perez). 

' ** If in perfection tempered were the wax, 
And were the heaven in its supremest virtue. 
The brilUance of the seal would ali appear.'* 

(Ar., 13. 73.) 

* Or by arguments addrened to the reason, rather thaa tht con- 
cuons of iaith (see first paragraph of this chaptcr). 
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prq>ared to receive His bounty, He bestows it in as 
great a measure as the latter is capable of receiving 
it And because these gifts come from the ineflfable 
Love, and Divine' Love is appropriated to [the same 
as] the Holy Spirit, thcrefore these are called the 
gifts of the Holy Spirit, which, according to the clas* 
sification of the Prophet Isaiah,^ are seven, namely, 
wisdom, intellect, counsel, strength, knowledge, mercy, 
and fear of God O excellent grain 1 O good and 
admirable seedl and O admirable and gracious 
Sower, that waitest only for Thy human creature* to 
prepare the ground for Thee wherein to sowl 
blessed are they who cultivate such seed as they 
ought I 

7. Here we must know that the first noble shoot 
which germinates from this seed, that it may bear 
fruit, is the appetite of the mind, which in Grecie is 
called ìtortnen ; and if this be not well cultivated and 
kept uprìght by good habits,* the seed is worth little, 
and had better ncver bave been sown. 

8. And therefore St Augustine holds (and also 



' Im. xi. 2, " The spirìt of wisdom and undétstanding, the spirìt of 
ccmniel and might, the spirìt of knowledge aiid the fe«tf of the Locd." 
(For mnxy^ see third and fourth Tenet. ) 

Soartaoim sayt we ihould rather say the sivenfold gift of the Holy 
Spirìt, and ouotes St Thomas Aqninu, who lays that he who hu 
charitr has ali the gifu of the Holy Spirìt in one. 
. * The Vulgate readi "human naturt^** which Giuliani correcU to 
** hninan trtaiuni^ as more io aooordance with the previoos paiagfspk 

* ** Soch hftd this man become in his new life, 
Potentially, that every righteous habit 
Wottki ha^e made admirable proof in him. 
. But so mach more malignant and more sarage 
Becomes the land untilled or with bad seed. 
The mora good caithly Tigonr it poasesses." 

(Aiy^ y^ 11$. 
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.ristotle, in the second of the Et/iics^) that man 
lould accustom himself to do good, and to control 
is passions, in order that the aforesaid shoot may 
e hardened by good habit and strengthened in its 
prìghtness, so that it may bear fruit, and from its 
uit may issue the sweetncss of human happiness. 



APPENDIX. 

From Perez, " La Beatrice Svelata,*' p. 126» «r seq. 

HE question of Universals; transmìtted by Porphyrìas and 
oethius to the Middle Ag^es, frotn which scholastic philosophy 
ok ali its motives and nearly ali their developments, should 
ive made, and indeed did make, the science of the soni and 
I facuUies a thing of supremest interest 
The great struggle between the Realisti and the Nandnaiists^ 
struggle which, with its varìous phases, constituted the whole 
xtrìnal and historìcal foundation of scholasticism, turned 
)on this doublé question : Are ideas, or universal forms, mere 
mceptions of the mind, and nothing more ? or do they corre- 
wnd to actual, objective substances ? In other words, besides 
irticular, individuai, concrete entities, do there exist in nature 
ùversal entities, corresponding to the general and abstract 
leas conceived by the mind ? 

There were two opposite solutions, which, setting aside 
liner diversities, were obtained to the problem in the Middle 
ges. On one side, Reaiism^ more in accordance with Christian 
rmbolism, and therefore more prevalent, asserted that there 
ere as many real, objective, sut^tances as there were ideas of 
le mind. On the other side, NominalUm^ with the well*known 
dom that there should be no useless multiplication of entities, 
laintained that nothing existed in nature in the way of 
nhinaU but the name ; that only the individuai, the concrete, 
id an intrìnsic reality ; that the universal, the abstract, wia 
othing but a mental conception, fonned, not from the intoition 

' Bookii. eh. I. 
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of a correspondiiìg extrìnsic reality, but by abstracting Irom 
nany tndtviduals their similar and common qualities. 

A thtrd school, whtch might be called eclectic, and is that 
of Albertus Magnus and of St Thomas [Aquinas], uniting the 
two theorìesy conceded to the Reaiisis^ in the ìnterests of the 
Christian beliefs, the existence of universal entities, but limited 
it to.the angels, to the motive Intelligences of the heavens, 
constituting the super-physicai worìd ; and leagued themsdves 
on the other hand with the Nominalists^ by denying the 
absolute and perfect correspondence of ali the ontologica! order 
to the logicai, the necessary and universal equation between 
the ideas of the mind and real existences. 

Now, ali three of these schools, in order to define the pan 
assigned to the mind in the intnition or fannation of these 
aniversals, were each obliged to form an ideological system, 
which should exptain the facts of human consciousness, from 
the lowest material sensation to the most elevated and abstract 
ideal conception. 

Arìstotle's treatise Cy/At* •S'<0tf/,variouslyinterpreted,amplified, 
or perverted, was usually taken as the basis of ali these systems. 
Realists^ Nominalists^ EcUctics^ although more or less discordant, 
especially about universals, ali agreed in this — that the facts of 
human knowledge were to be classified under two distinct and 
principal heads ; those which came to the soul by the means or 
with the help of the bodily organs, and those which she acquiied 
of herselil On the one side, the bodily sensation and ali iu 
successive transformations ; on the other, the idea, separated 
from every material or corporea! quality, intuitivi for the 
Realists, formed for the Nomlnalists without the aid of the 
organs, by the mind. 

Completely ignorìng the prìnciple that no sensation and no 
idea is the nfinsentatión of an extemal entity, but rather the 
result of two fiictors put in relation to eaxh other, on one side 
the niiad, and the objects or anterìor ideas on the other, or, 
as we say t>day, the tg» and the mon-eg»j applying to the 
iacultiefl of the senses and the reason, and to ali sensations aad 
ideas, the vulgar metaphor of the mirrar and the images therds 
redeoed, without, however, tuapecting the immense InfineDce 
of wonb apoa menta! fiict% they anrivcd at the followiai 
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isification of the whole system of humui knowledge and 
!erstanding : — 

rhe senses, external and passive organs, receive the impnssùm 
)bjects, and the imprìnt or imagi of these is transmitted to 
internai sense that they called common^ by vtrtue of which, 
m the impression is formed and completed the sensaHoM, 
rhe imagination, a iaculty which also inherent in the bodìly 
:anism, received in itself the imaj^ of the lost or absent 
ect that the commifn sense had formed through the impulse 
:he senses, and from that the imaginedform^ 
\fter the imaginoHve^ they put the estimative or cogitaiive 
ulty, which estimates the qualities of objects, compares them, 
i by judging them forms the conception (iftientio) of them 
ich it impresses upon the ptemory. 

Sut, after that, they had to explaln how the human soul 
ained those forms or intuitiens which they called simple 
as, pure universals, deprived of every material adjunct, 
;wering to the intimate reality of nature, or, as they said, to 
! quiddity of things (Par^ aa 92 ; 24. 66). And it was to 
I supposed faculty alone that they gave the name of inieUi- 
Kf (as it were from i>i/m-Ar^/r/},denying it to that which fonns 
iceptions by experience, which they called simply reasón. 
Perez goes on to say that from the Arìstotelian axiom, that 
y like con know like {De Anima, t. 2), came the consequence 
1 the universal and the abstract could not be conceived by 
ùnd wherein there was not a universal prìnciple, separated 
m any mtxture of matter, and capable of soaring to pure 
iceptions {inteiiigiòiii) independent of sensations and of 
Jons derived from experience. 

rhis principle, conceived as the recipient or mirror, as it 
re, of universal ideas, was said to be necessarìly devoid of 
ributes, of every special mode of being, without which these 
iple ideas could not remain such, but would talee on some 
mcteristic of these modes. *^ What, then, will be the nature,* 
«d Arìstotle of himself, ^'of this power or capability of 
ierstanding the universals? No other," he answers, *'than 
mere paisiòility of understanding, the p&ssibiiiiy of be- 
ning ali ideas in thinldng them : eisicnuUam kabei mUttrtm 
i istante la'Ueetfttad est fOSSiBiLlB,* 
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This phrase was somethinff far greater than a definition; it 
created a whole system. The Possi ble Intellect was heoce- 
forth the inexhaustible theme of the schools. • . . Persistìng io 
his iavourìte metaphor of the mind as a mirr&r^ and ideas as 
riJUcUùHs therein, Arìstotle was the first to recognize that, this 
iaculty hearing the same relation to pure conceptions or 
universals that the sense of sight does to visible things, it was 
necessary to admit also the existence of aa active prindple 
whtch should stand to this as light to the sense of vision, a 
prìnciple by which this power should pass from the state of 
virtuality, of simple disposition for the reception of ideal fonns, 
into act And this prindple, he said, is the Activk Intelu- 
CENCB. What form is, in relation to matUr^ or the pictorial 
art to the naked canvas, such, he said, is the aetìvé inUlUgeiut 
in relation to the/oxfi^À inieiUcL In the union of the two is 
consummated the act of pure comprehension. As coloun 
cannot afTect the sense of sight unless the light causes them to 
pass from the state of mere disposition into action^ so con- 
ceptions {inteiiigibili)^ virtually only existtng in the possici 
inUllict^ are not produced in it actually without the aid of the 
acHvi intelligence. 

^Tlìis intelligence, universa!, unique^ illuminator of human 
minds, is separate, intrinsic, immortai, perpetuai" {De Amma^ 
tii. 3, to 19, 30). ^The intellectual life through her is the 
greatest beatitude to which man can aspire ; indeed, it makes 
him more than man— divine * (i///., xii. 3 ; Eik^ x. 7). (Perei 
qooles from the Latin version of Arìstotle commentated by 
Averrho^ as being the one used by Dante.) 

It will be readily seen how much this idea resembles the 
doctrine of the mystics, that the. first manifestation of God was 

the INVISIBLB- INTELLECTUAL LIGHT, firom which spniìg 

simultaneously the sensible light of heaven, prìnciple of every 
created thing, and the univcrsal and unique intelligence^ the 
enlightener of ali minds. 

''The first thing in nature was the Light, by which ali thiogs 

are known : and this we may indeed cali WiSDOIC. . . . Which 

was piainly expressed by Solomon, when he said that Wisdom 

'was created bdbre heaven and earth" (Ensebius, Fntp. 

£<MM(f^ vìiL 3). 
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Chapter XXII. 

L It is a precept of the moral philosophers who . 
ave spoken of gifts, that man ought to put intelli- 
ence and care into the distribution of his gifts that 
bey may he the more useful to the receiver.^ Where- 
)re I, wishing to be obedient to such authorìty» mean 
) make this.my Banquet as useful as I possibly can 
1 ali its parts. And because in this part it happens 
lat I am able to discourse somewhat on the sweet- 
t^ of human happiness, I think that there could 
ot be a more useful theme to those who are not 
cquainted with it ; because» as the Philosopher says 
) the first of the Ethics^ and Tullius in his D€ 
vtiius, he aims badly who does not see the mark 
le shoots at] ; and thus it would be hard for one to 
!ek this sweetness who was not first aware of it 
^herefore, seeing that this is our ultimate repose, for 
hich we live and perform that which we do, most 
seful and most necessary is it to see this mark, in 
rder that we may direct towards it the bow of our 
:tìons;* and especially to cry out to those who^ * 

ithout seeing it, point towards it^ 

* £MfV/, i. 2, *' Like archen, shall we not be moie likely to attain 
tt which il rìght if we have a mark ?** 

' '* Which aimi iu arxowB at a jojfout mazk.** 

(Ar., I. I2d.) y, 

* Witte reads, '^and espcdally to hold good those who point it oat ff 
them who 'see it not.'^ And Giuliani gives it, '* and especially for 

ose to look at who do not icad the /«M/V//" It scems to me that 

e reading of the teits in general, which I haire given, is nearer the 

ctaing ofthe cpntext, Dante having just laid that ne aims badly who 

>e< not see the maik ; thtfefore mch mcn an in spedai need of 
iming.. 

Z 
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S. Setting aside, then, the opinion that Epicurus 
the philosopher held on this subject,^ and also that or 
Zeno^ I intend to come directly to the true opinion of 
Arìstotle and the other Peripatetics. As has bcen 
said above, from the Divine goodness infused and 
sown within us in the beginning of our generation, 
sprìngs a shoot which the Greeks cali Itortnen^ that is, 
the naturai appetite of the soul.' And as grain when 
it first sprouts looks almost like grass, and then by 
process of time becomes dissimilar, so this naturai 
appetite which sprìngs from Divine grace, in the 
beginning shows itself hardly difTerent from that 
which Comes from nature sblely, but with it— as 
wìth the foliage of difTerent grains — has much lik^ 
ness. And not only in grain, but in men and the 
lower animals, does this resemblance appear; for 
eyery animai, whether bòrn rational or bestiai, lovés 
itself, and fears and flies from those things which are 
contrary to its nature, and, hating them,'goes on as 
we bave said.' And there begins a difference among 
thcm with the progress of this appetite, because one 
takes one road, and the other another. As the 
apostle says» ^ Many run for the prìze, but one alone 



* As to the trae end of life (tee Cmv., ir. 6). 

' Giuliani thiaks that ali through thii paragraph we ihoold md 
''nulonal*' instead of **natiiimL*' Bat it teems to me that Diale. 
nkx% beve simply to the desire in general of 

" The simple soul 
That g^ly tiims to that which giwis it pleasare.** 

VW.. 16. 9*) 

* *' Nor only the crcated thinn that ere 

Withoot intelUeence, this bow shoott forth, 
But those that bave both intellcct and love." 

(Ar.» I. Ili) 



■"^ 



im 
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^btains it ; '' ^ so these human appetites talee difTerent 
roads from the beginning, but one road alone is there 
ivhich leads us to our peace.' And therefore, setting 
ìside ali the rest, we bave to follow, in our hook, the 
»)urse of him who begins well. 

3. I say, then, that from the beginning man loves 
liimself, although indtistinctly. Then he comes to 
jistinguish those thin^s which are more or less agree« 
ible or hateful to hjm ; and follows or flies Trom 
:hem, as bis consciousness distinguishes not only 
}etwcen the .other things which he loves in a lesser 
iegree, but also between the things he loves best; 
ind, recognizing in himself divers parts, loves most 
;hose which are most noble. And because the soul is 
1 more noble part of man than the body, he loves it 
nore ; and thus primarily loving himself and through 
ìimself other things, and loving most the best part of 
ìiitìself, it is evident that he loves the soul more than 
;he body or any other thing ; which soul he naturally 
ihouid love more than anything else. Therefore» if 
he mind always takes delight in the use of the thing 
)eloved, which is the fruit of love, then of this, the 
Tiost beloved of ali things, is the use especially 
ielightfuL The use of our soul is especially delight- 
ul to US, and that which is especially delightful to 
is is our felicity in4 beatitude, which no delight 
an exceed, nor even appear to exceed, as can be 

' I Cor. ix. 24, '*ICiiow ye noe that they which nin in a race nin 
iO» bttt one itoeiveth the prise?" 

* "Thatpeaoe 

Vniich I bellere is waithig for you tlL* 

(Aiy., 3. 74.) 

**This way ffoes be who goeCh after pcaoe.** 

(Furg.^ 24. 141.) 



\ 
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seen by whoso will pay attention to the preceding 
argument 

4. And no one sbould say that every appetite is 
of the soul, because here is meant by the soul only 
that which belongs to the rational part, that is» the 
will and the intellect ; ^ so that if one should say the 
sensitive appetite was of the soul, there is no place 
here for such an objection, nor can there be ; for no 
one doubts that the rational appetite is more noble 
than the sensual, and thcrefore more to be loved ; and 
so is this of which we now speak. 
. 6. Nevertheless the use of the mind is doublé, that 
is, practical and speculative (practical is equivalent to 
active), and both are most delightful ; although that 
of contemplation is the most so, as we bave said 
before. Its practical use is to act through us vir- 
tuously, that is, rìghteously, by temperance, fortitude, 
and justice ; the speculative is not to operate actively 
in US, but to consider the works of God and of nature; 
and the one and the other use make up our beatitude 
and supreme happiness, as we may see ; which is the 
sweetness of the before-named seed, as now clearly 
appears. To such sweetness this seed often fails to 
arrìve, for want of proper cultivation, and through rts 
shoots being tumed aside.. In the same way it may 
be, through much correction and culture, that wbere 
this seed did not fall in the beginning, it may be 
induced to grow, so that it may come to this fruition.' 

' "And I mean bj inUlUct that noble part of our loul cominonlj 
callcd MfW (Cmv., IT. 15). •^Mind u tbat ultimate and most pra- 
cìons part of the tool which ia divinity " (ibid., iìL 2). 
^ ' A Toy involved and confuied passage, in which I have foUowcd as 
cloMly as poarible the leading oCfmticeUi» aa being neaieit to tbc 
ìDrisinal testa» 
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And there is a way to engraft» as it were, other nàtures 
upon diflferent roots. And therefore there is no excuse 
for any, for if man do not bear this seed on his own 
stock, he can easily obtain it by grafting. So, in fact, 
there should be as many who are grafted as there are 
of those who bave allowed a good stock to run wild. 

6. Nevertheless, of these uses, one is more full of 
beatitude than the other; such is the speculativt^ 
which, without an3^admixture whatever, is the use of 
our noblest part, which by our radicai love,^ as has 
been said, is most to be loved, being the intellect 
And this part in this life cannot bave its perfect use 
(which is to behold God, who is the Supreme Intelli- 
gible^, cxcept in so far as the intellect considcrs Him» 
and beholds Him in His effects.' 

7. And that we demand this beatitude as the 
supreme one, and not the other (that is, that of the 
acdve life*), the Gospel of Mark teaches us, if we 

* The naturai love of man for his noblest part, the soul. 

' " Front this it may be seen how blessedness 
Is founded in the faculty which /<tf/." 

(/\ir., iS. 109.) 

* ''For the invisible things of Him from the creation of the worid 
tre dearly seen, being understood by the things that are made " (Rom. 
i. ao). •* The will t>f God of itself is not visible ; bnt the invisible 
things of God are understood and seen b^ the thinj^s that He has made " 
\Dt ^fon,^ ii. 2 ; see also Cùmv.^ iii. 8 ; iv. io, 16). 

* llere we bave, perhaps, the key to the two Beatrìces of Dante'» 
]routh and manhood, in tne active life and the contemplative life, ss ^^ 
(Ittcrìbed also in C^mp., ii. 5, and in the Ef, to Con Grandi^ 33, and ^^ 
in the D* it/m., iii. 15, where Dante speaks of the beatitude of this 

life, whicU consists in virtuous llving, and ts figured by the terrestrìal 

paradise ; and the beatitude of the life eternai, which consists in the 

fraition of the Divine aspect, and ts figured by the celestHI paradise,^ • 

to which we cannot rise without the ald of the Divine LighL For %ve j^ 

atu'ut the first by the education pi òur reason and the cultivation of l 

the mora! and inteUectiial virtues, but the seoond through the teacbinga I 

of the Holy Spirit, which tnntoead human leaion» aad impart to ns 

mpematuial tniths. 
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note it carefully. Mark says [eh. xvi.] that Mary 
Magdalen, and Mary James,^ and Mary Salome 
went to look for the Saviour in the sepulchre, and 
did not find Him, but found a youth clothed in white, 
who said to them, ^ You ask for the Saviour, and I 
teli you He is not here ; be not therefore afifrighted, 
but go your way,and teli His disciples and Peter that 
He goeth before you into Galilee ; and there shall ye 
see Him, as He said unto you." By thcse thrce 
women may be understood the three sects of the 
active life, that b, the Epicureans, the Stoics, and 
the Peripatetics,* who go to the sepulchre (that is, to 
the present world, which is a rcceptacle of corruptiblc 
things), and demand the Saviour, that is, our Beati- 
tude,^ and do not find Him ; but find a youth clothed 
in white garments, who, according to the testimony 
of Matthew and the others,^ was the angel of God. 
And therefore Matthew says, "The angel of the 
Lord descended from heaven, and carne and roUed 



' " Mary, the mother of James and Salome ** (Mark xvi. i). 
' See Cpmv., uL 14, last par. ; and iv. 6. 

* Wisdùm il identified with Chrìst in hook iii. eh. 14, par. 5, and 
eh. 15, par. 7 ; and Wisdom and " the beatitude of the intellect " are alio 
tpoken of as identical (see eh. 13 of hook iil). In the Vita Nuwa, \ 24, 
tne kidy who precedes Beatrice is called Joan^ *' because her name is 
taken from tnat John who went before the Trae Light, saying, I 
am a voice crying in the desert, Make ready the way of the Loro." 
AJso in I ^ Beatrice is called " a miracle whose ooly root is the 
bl«wed Tnnity.** And in the Commedia she is ofien identified with 
Chiist, in the language applied to her. (See Airf^, 3a 19, and 31. 
107, 116, wheie the Otiimó sajrs "the emeralds ' ° mean Christ, the 
emmlds being the eyes of Beatrice.) In the hundied and thirty-nindi 
line she is called ** thesplendonr ofthe living Light EtemaL" In /Vr., 
hr. 118, she is apostropnised as **0 love of the first lovcr, O divinel" 
In the same canto, L 116, she la "the fenntain of ali tnith," as in 

JfoHtWt p* lol.) ' ~> 

* Matt. ziviii. ai Lokt snv. 5, aj; John vu 11^ 
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iack the stone and sat upon it, and his countenance 
Hras like lightning, and his raiment white as snow." 

8. This angel is our nobiltty that comes from God, 
is has been said, speaking through our reason, and 
saying to each of these sects» that is, to ali who go 
seeking for their Beatitude in the active life, that it 
is not there ; but [says], " Go ye and teli Peter and 
the disciples " that is, those who are seeking it, and 
those who bave tumed away from it (like Peter who 
liad denied Him), ''that He goeth before you into 
Galilee;" that is, that their Beatitude goes before 
Ihcm into Galilee, or Contemplation. Galilee signifies i 
whiteness^ and white is a colour more full of material 
light than any other;^ and thus contemplation is 
more full of spiritual light than anything bere below. 

9. And he [the angel] says, " He will go before," 
not " He will be with you,'' to give us to understand 
that in our contemplation God is always in advance 
of US ; nor can we ever attain to Him bere, who is 
our supreme Beatitude.* And he [the angel] says, 
"And there shall ye see Him, as He said unto you ;" 
that is, there shall you partake of His sweetness 
(that is, of happiness), as has been promised you bere; 
that is, as Jt is «stablished that you may receive it 

10. And thus it appears that our Beatitude, that is, 
this happiness of which.we are speaking, we may 
first find imperfectlx in the active life (that is, in the 
exercise of the moral virtues), and then aimost 



^ '* Perhftps this expUùns," «tyi Giuliam, ** the mtaX value givcn to 
the verb tmHaruart (to whiten) in tlie C^0tmstUa^ (iee /i|^» a. ia8 ; 
/'«r., 7. 81, etc.). 

■ Here '«the rapreme Beatitude is identified with God** (see De 
A/m, ììL 15, "To tlie fruitioii of the Divine ispcct our proper virtue 
cannot rise, nnless aided by the Divine Ught**). 
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perfectly [in the contemplative life, that is^] in the 
exercise of the intellectual virtues. Which two 
operations are unimpeded and most direct ways to 
lead US to the supreme Beatitude, that cannot be 
obtained here, as appears b/ what has been said." * 



Chapter XXIIL 

L As the definition of Nobility has been sufficienti/ 
demonstrated, and, as far as possible, explained in ali 
its branches, so that we may now see what is the 
nobU man, it seems that we should now proceed to 
that part of the text which begins, " Tlu soni that 
tìiis high virtiu doth adorn;** wherein are set forth 
the signs by which we may recognize the noblc man, 
as has been said. And this part is divided in two : 
in the first division it is affirmed that this nobility 
manifestly shines and glows through ali the life of 
the noble man ; in the second, its splendours are 
set forth specifically; and this second part begins, 
•• ObediiHt^ gracious^ full of noble shameJ* 

2. In regard to the first part, we must know that 
this Divine seed, of which we bave spoken above, 
germinates immediately inour soul, putting forth 
shoots through every power of the soul, according 
to the needs of each. It germinates then in the 

* The wonb bncketed are inserted hf Gialiani to complete the 
uitithent. Hete we bave the idea tonched «pon at the beginning of 
the chapter more foli j devdoped. 

' God betng alwayt in advanoe of tu. Dante't manner of intcfpreting 
the Bible thowa ut how he would hairv his own worka read, in the 
anagoeical (or mystical) acme ta which he lefera in the. Ep^ U Cm 



\ 



' An extremdy oomipt pusage, where I bave tried to pther Drom 
M varìous YersioDa the neafcst appioach to die leoMp with the Irast 
oisible deviation firom the orìcinal test > 

* The Divine sccd spokm oiabove. 

* Deoepitnde begins with the leventteth jrear (lee the foUowiag 
»pter, MI. 5). 

* Sce Cut».» iiL %, per. a. 
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vegetative, the sensitive, and the rational, and, branch- 

ing out through the power of ali these, directs them 

towards their perfection; sustaining itself within them 

always, up to the point where that part of our soul 

that never dies, retums to its most glorìous and j 

supreme Sower, in heaven.^ And this is what the I 

first part means, as has been saxd. | 

8b Then when it says, " Obedient^ g^ntU^ fidi of j j 

mbU sliamii^ it shows by what apparent signs we 
may recognize the noble man, which signs are the 
operation of this Divine goodness.* And this part 
is dtvided into four, according to the four ages in 
which it acts, as in Adolescence, Youth, Old Age, and 
Decrepitude ;' and the second part begins, *'//i years 
of youth^ fnost temperate and strong;** the third part 
begins, *^And in lur later age ;^ and the fourth begios, 
" Tlien in the fourth and last part of lur life^ 

4. And this is the general meaning of this part 
In regard to which we must know that every eflect, 
inasmuch as it is effect^ receives the likeness of its 
cause, as far as it is capable of rcceiving it^ Where- 
fore, since our life, as we bave said, and that of every 
other Hving bcing bere below, is caused by Heaven, 
ind Heaven reveals itself to ali these effects» not as 
i complete cirde, but as part of one, therefore it is 
itting that its movement above them should .be [in 
he likeness of] an arch ; keeping, as it were, ali lives 
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(and I say this of men as well as of other living 
beings) ascending and descending ; so that it befits 
them to resemble the figure of an arch. Returning 
then to our own life, with which alone we are at 
present concerned, I say then that it proceeds in the 
figure of this arch, ascending and descending.^ 

6. And we must know that the ascent of this arch 
would be always the same» were it not that the 
material of our seminai constitution impedes the law 
of human nature. But because this radicai moisture 
is more or Icss [in quantity], and of better quah'ty 
and more enduring in one than in another eflfect 
(being the subject and nutriment of beat, which is 
our life)» thercfore it happens that the arch of one 
man's life is of greater or lesser extent than that of 
anothen Although it may be shortenèd by violent 
death or accidental infirmity, only that [death] which 
by the common people is callcd naturai is its limit, 
of which the Psalmist says, " Thou hast set a bound 
that they may not pass over." ' 

6. And because the master of our life, Aristotle.' 
recognized this arch of which we speak, he appears 
to consider our life as an ascent and a descent ; where- 
fore he says, in the place where he treats of youth 
and old age, that youth is .no other than an increase 
of life. Where the highest point of this arch is, it 
were diflìcult to say, on account of the inequalities^ 
before mentioned ; but in most men, I believe, it is 
between the thirtieth and fortieth year. And I 

* "Theaicmlicadjrofmyycandciocndjng." 

1 * Fk ciT. 9. 

t * «* The mister endletder of th» human noe " (Cmv., iv* 16). 
* The congeniul peniliariliet of oonstitutìoa, . 
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believe that in perfect natures it would be in the 
thirty-fifth year.^ And this reason affects me, that 
our Saviour Chrìst, whose nature was perfect, chose 
to die in the thirty-fourth year of His age,' because 
it did not befit Divinity to decline. Nor can we 
believe that He would not bave wished to remain in 
this our life up to its culmination, since He had becn 
through the low estate of infancy. And the hour of 
His death makes this evident to us, for He wished this 
to correspond with His life ; wherefore Luke says * 
that it was about the sixth hour when He died ; that 
is to say, the culmination of the day. Whence we 
may understand that Christ was almost in His thirty-* 
fifth year, that is, at the culmination of His life. 

7. Nevertheless this arch is not divided by its 
centrai point in our books,^ but according to the four 
combinations of contrary qualities that exist in our 
composition,' to each of which a part of our life appears 
to be appropriated, it being divided into four parts, 
and called the four ages. The first is called Adfh' 



^ " Midway ttpon the journey of onr life." 

(A/, i. I.) 
Tbe date of Dante't birth being 1265, mnd the date of hit vision 1300^ 
be was thirty-fiye at the time assigned. " The dava of oar years are 
thneKore years and ten '* (Ps. zc io). And in Inj.^ 15. 50^ he say»— 

" I lost me in a valley, 
Before my perfect age was quite oompleted.'' 
That is, before his thirty-fifth year. 

* ** The perfect man, the measore of the fulness of the years of 
Christ-(Eph. iv. 13). 

* Lttke xxiiL 44. 

* Dante means that, after ali, the centrai point of this arch is not the 
proper dividing line of the ages, but that thcir distinctioo depends upoa 
the differcnt combinations 01 the dementa belonging to each epodi* 

* " The air, the fire^ 

The water, and the carth» and ali thdr mixtnres.*' 



\ 
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Usc€9icè^ to which belong heat and nioisture ; the 
second \& Youth^ to which belong heat and dryness ; 
the third is Old Age^ to which belong cold and 
dryness ; the fourth is Decrepitude^ to which belong 
cold and moisture ; as Albertus [Magnus] has wrìtten 
in the fourth O/Meteors} 

8. And these divisions are made in like manner 
in the year, which is divided into spring, summer, 
autumn, and winten And so it is with the day, up 
to the third hour, and then to the ninth, leaving the 
sixth as the centre of these parts, for reasons easily 
seen, and then proceeding to the vesper hour* and 
from that on. And therefore the Gentiles said that 
the chariot of the sun had four horses ; the first they 
called EoUs, the second Pyroeis^ the third Milton, the 
fourth Phlegon^ as Ovid has written in the second of 
the Metaìfiorphoses^ treating of the divisions of the 
day. And it must briefly be made known that (as 
we bave said bcfore, in the sixth chapter of the third 
hook) the Church uses the temporal hours in the 
division of the day, which consists of twelve hours, 
short or long, according to the amount of sun.^ And 
because the sixth hour, that is, noon, is the most 
noble of the whole day, and has the most virtuc, the 
Church approaches her ofBces as near to it as she 

can from either side, that is, both before and afUr» 

'■■■ " ' " 'I ' 

* The originai hat MtHmra^ whidi is probabiy, as Gialiani suggesU, 
a mifttake for ^/^vrr, upon whicb Albertus Magni» wrote fonr dooU 
Aittauf is the name of a rìyer near Fano. 

* Three hoors beforè sunset, the sixth hour being noon. 

* " In the mean time the swiA Pyroeis, and Eoiis, and i£thon, the 
hoffses of the sun, and Phlegoci, the fourth, fili the air with neighings 
«ending forth flainea, and bòuing the barriers with their feet** (Ovid, 
JiH^ ìL 153). - 

* Tbat 1% acopiding to the time the ma remains above the horìioiL 
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Thcrefore the office of the first part of the day, that 
is, the third hour, is said toward the dose of that 
hour, and those of the third and fourth parts toward 
tbeir beginning. And therefore we say half'third^ 
[messa-tersa] before it rìngs for this division, and 
half-nine after it has rung, and so with half-vespersl 
And therefore let ali men know that the true nintli ' 
should always ring at the beginning of the seventh 
hour of the day ; and let this suffice for the present 
digression.' 

> *« Alrcady had the san come to Kaif-tAird,^ 

^ . . . (/«A 34. 96.) • 

nat is, it was abottt 7.30 a-m. 

' *' The wavei of Ganges with the nimA were burning.** 

' " As a horologe that calleth us 

Whftt time the Bride of God it rìsing up 
With matins to her Spouse that He maj love her." 

.{Par,^ la 139.) 
The confusion in this dissertation of Dante'», says Giuliani, arìae» from 
ibe fact that the four parts of the day, which are first, third, sixth, and 
nìnth, each being fonned of three temporal (or secular) hours, are noC 
sufficienti/ distinguished from the four canonùai hours of the Chuich 
officcs, that is, third, sixth, nìnth, and vespers, b^inning before day* 
iight and finishing with it. Dante wishes to say uiat noi onlj are the 
ycar and the day divided into four parts, bat that the Church alao 

difides her offices thus. Barlow gives tAem in a table. ' 

• • 
Mattutino Before Suwise. 

(Matins) 

Sunnse. 



6. The First | fhe three hours after Sunnse. • • 

The Sixth } "^^ ^^^'^ hours before Noan* - . 
pjB. Midday. 

2. The Nìnth \ The three hourr. after Noon. 

è Com^inei } Th« *"«*><»» ^<»« Stinset 

Snnset* .. r 

Ave Malia Half an hour after Sunset 

Ofcousethcsebottfsd^endoothetiiacofycai; • •. 
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Chapter XXIV. 

L Returning to our proposition, I say that human 
life is divided into four ages. The first is called 
Adolescence, that is, increase of life ; the second is 
called YoutA, that is, the age that can help to, or give, 
perfection ; and thus it is understood to he the perfect 
age, because no one can give except of what he has ; 
the third is called OU Ag€ ; the fourth Decrepituii, 
as we have said before. 

8. About the first there is no doubt, but ali wise 
men agree that it lasts till the twenty-fifth year;' 
and because up to this time our soul is concemed 
with the growth and improvcment of the body 
(whence many and great transformations talee place 
in our person), the rational part of us has not yet 
come to perfect discretion. Wherefore the law decides 
that before this period [i>. of perfect discretion] man 
cannot do certain things without a guardian of the 
perfect age. 

8. To the second, which is, indeed, the climax of our 
life, diflferent periods of time are assigned by many. 
But setting aside what philosophers and physicians 
have written about it, and returning to the true a^- 
ment, I say that with the majority (by which eoe 
can and ought to form ali naturai judgments *) th» 
age lasts twenty years. And the reason that eoo- 

* '^Thethreiholdofmyiecoiidagc.'* 
• (Pitrg.^ yx 134') 

* Tliat is, oor indgmeiit, where fiicCs of luitwe uè conoenied, ■■< 
\m govcfsad bj Um majority of caics in poiau 



' See note to par. 6 of prcceding chapter. 

' The Vulgate reads tight m^ttiJu, Menlìy eorrected to tigktyemrt; 
but, fts Giuliani justly observes, if we lollo w Dante*s own rule of makinj; 
(Ile divisions ol the arch equal, and there remala *' about ten year» 
moie or lesa " after Old Age, there ihould be "about Aw ycan more or 
lett" before the biQg^ning of Adolesoence. In the Kt/e Nutna^ | a, 
he uys he wai nim when he fint law Beatrice, and in Purg,^ tó. 4a« 
bcnyt he bad fdt ber power '* ere from my infanty I bad come torth.** 
LoogfeUow tranalates fmrtMia as *'bovhood," but the KmiMvv# 
^^m2mv admiu only the tignifScafion of '* iafanqr." 
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vinces me of this is, that if the summit of our arch is 
in the thirty-fifth ytss} this age should talee as mudi 
time for its descent as it has had for its ascent ; and 
this ascent and descent comprìse nearly ali the centrai 
part of the arch, wherein little flexion is seca. Thus 
we see that Youth is completed in the forty-fifth 
ycar. j 

1 And as Adolescence lasts till the twenty-fifth 
year, and the ascent goes on up to Youth ; so the 
descent, that is, Old Age, is the same amount of time 
coming after Youth ; and, therefore, Old Age ends in 
the seventieth year. 

6. But because Adolescence does not begin with 
the beginning of lifc, taking it in the way here 
described, but about ten years aftcrwards,* and 
because our life hurrics in its ascent, but holds back 
in its descent, and because the naturai beat is 
diminished and has little power, and the moisture 
is increased, not in quantity but in quality, so that it 
is iess easily evaporated and consumed, therefore it ! 

happens that beyond Old Age about ten years remain I 

to US of life, perhaps a little more or Iess. And this ! 

perìod is called Decrepitude. Therefore we see that 
Plato (who may be said to bave had the best of 
natures, both as to its perfection and as to his 
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[beauty of] face, which màdc Socrates love him at 
first sight) lived for eighty*one years/ according to 
the testimony of TuUius in bis De Senectute. And I 
believe that if Chrìst had net been cnicified, and had 
lived out the term of His life as allotted by nature, 
that Hewould have been translated in His eighty-first 
year from a mortai to an eternai body.* 

8. Nevertheless, as has been said before, these 
periods may be longer or shorter accordtng to our 
nature and composition ; * but as they are, it seems 
to me that they may be observed in the aforcsaid 
proportion in ali men, that is, if we make these agcs 
longer or shorter according to the entire time of the 
naturai life. Through ali these ages, this Nobility of 
which we speak shows its effects in difTerent ways in 
the ennobled soul ; and this is what the present part 

' Eiehty-ooeyean, being nine timcs ninc, it called '*theperfect age* 
\ff ali the nystics. In the Vita Nuova, { 30» Dante says tnat Bcatrìct 
dicd when **the perfect Duinber'* had boen nine times complctcd, 
in the thirteenth century, which has led some to think that the date 
ofher death shottld be 12Ì81 instead of 1290^ the question as to whethcr 
we sbould talee io or 9 for " the perfect numbcr " bcing alwayt aa 
open one. It is a curìous coincidence that Pctrarch, »pcaking of (he 
death of Laura on the annivcrsary of her birth, aays, " Plato died when 
his eighty*fìnt ^ear was accomplished, a surprising thing, on the anni- 
versanr 01 his birth } " and he adds, *' Magi, qui tunc forte Athenes erant, 
immoiavcnint dcfancto^ amplioris fuisse sortis quam humanc rati, quìi 
«ODsmnoiasict perfeeiissimHm nutiurmm, qnem novem novies roiilti- 
pHcaia oomponunt" (Optra, p. 40Ì, ed. basle, 1581). And Senco 
savi, " Consuinmare ftr/ectmm numirum jquem novem novies malti* 
plIeftU oonponunt ** {EptU., 58). 

> '* With the two gannents in the blessed doiste? 
Are the two lights alone that have ascended.** 

{Par^ 35. 127.) 
It was a tfadition of the Church that the Virgin Maiy ascended 
Udify to hcaven, and that in her tomb were found only— tome kj 
^oaes. tome manna. Some of the Gnottic sects carried tbeir docetba 
to far as to dcclare that the Viigin» like Chriat, had only a spii 
body* 

* Set pvtvioat cbapter, par. 5. ' 
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n which we are now wrìting) is intended to show. 
ere we must know that our good and righteous 
ture acts rationally in us, as we see the nature of 
eplantsact inthem ; and thereforedifTerentcustoms 
id difìferent manners befit difTerent ages, during 
ìich the ennobled soul proceeds in due order along 
single way, fitting her actions to their times and 
asons ^ in such manner that they may finally brìng 
rth that fruit for which they were ordained. And 
jllius agrees with this in his hook De SenectuU. 
7. And setting aside the figurative method by 
ìich Virgil describes the progression of these dif- 
rent ages in the jEneid? and setting aside what 
7idius the Hermit * says of them in the first part 
his Govermnent of Princes^ and setting aside the 
lusions to them made by Tullius in his Offices^ and 
Uowing only that which reason may see of itself, I 
y that this first age is the gate and the way by 
bich we enter upon our good life. At this entrance 
rtain things are absolutcly necessary to us, which 
^untiful Nature, who ncver fails to provide ali neces* 
ly things/ givcs to us ; as we see that she givcs to 



' See Co$nf.^ L I, por. 7. 

' This refe» to the allegory of the dìflerent ages of life which Dante 

oovers in the jEneid (lee Cmv., iv. 26), and not to any fpedal 

icrìption. 

* ** Sylvester and Egidius borefoot co 

^ter the brìdegniom, io doth plcase the bride I " 

(/)rr., II. 83.) 
;iditts (or Gilei) was the third foUower of St Francis, the spotise 
Poverty. He was the author of a hook callcd Vtrba Aurea^ or 
joldcn Worda," and was distinguishcd for his sweet and saintly Ufe. 
« '* Tis impossible 

That Nature tare in doing what is tteedfttL" 

(Ar.» 8. 114.) 

instare fails ia none of her operation» bcing the work of the Divine 

2 A 
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the vine the leavès needed to shelter the fruit, and 
the tendrìls^ with which it aids and supporta its 
weakness, so that it may be able to sustain the 
weight of its fruit 

8. Beneficent Nature, then, gives to this age four 
things necessary to enable it to enter the City of 
the Good Life. The first is obediatce; the second, 
graciousness; the third, sliame; the fourth, physkal 
beauty} as the text says in the first division. And 
therefore we must observe that as thcy who have 
never been in a city' couid not find their way there 
without the guidance of some one who was used to 
it, so the adolescent who enters the wood of error 
of this life * could not keep the right road were he 
not shown it by his elders. Nor would the showing 
sufBce if he were not obedient to their commauds; 
and therefore at this age obedience is necessary. 
Well might some one say, ** Shall he, then, be callcd 
obedient who shall believe in evil commands, as wcll 
as he who shall believe in good ones ? '' I answer that 
this would not be obedience, but transgression. For 
if the king should command one way and the servant 
another, the servant is not to be obeyed, because that 
would be to disobey the king ; and thus it would be 
trangressioa. And therefore Solomon says, when be 

intelltffencfs " {Di M&h.^ il 7). *■ God and Nature alwmyi do, ind wiH 
that which is best" {Aq. ti Ttrr,^ 1 13). 

* ** The TÌne, indeed, which bjr nature is prooc to fall, and is boroe 
down to the ground unless it be propped, in order io raise itself «?• 
embfmocs with its tendrìls, as it were with hands, whatever it mctt 
with ** (Cicero, Ik Semet,, 1$). 

' Which oomprises phyticai derelopment (sce ver. 7 of cassone iii.) 

* *' I found Bijnelf within a foresi dark, 

Wherdn tlw road direct could not be found.** 

(/i/., L s,) 
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meaus to correct his son (and this is hts first com- 
mandment), "My son; bear the instruction of thy 
father."^ And then he removes him immediately 
from the wicked counsel and teaching of others, 
saying, *' Nor let sinners entice thee with pleasure and 
flatteries to go with thcm.^ * Wherefore, seeing that 
as soon as he is born the child takes to the breast 
of hb mother, so, as soon as any ray of intelligence 
appcars in him, should he tum to the correction of 
his father, and his father to instnict him. And let 
the father talee heed that he set no example in his 
actions contrary to the words of his admonitions, for 
naturally we see ali children look more closely to the 
paterna! footprints than any others. And therefore 
the law, which provides for this, says and commands 
that the person of the father should ever appear holy 
and virtuous to his children ; and thus we see that 
obedience is necessary at this age. And therefore 
Solomon writes in his Proverbs that they who humbly 
and obcdiently sufTcr the righteous rcproofs of their 
corrector shall be glorìous ;* and he says ''shall be," 
to give US to understand that he speaks to the ado- 
lescente because he cannot be so at his present age. 
And should any one object that this is said of the 
father and not of others, I say that ali obedience 
should be subject to that paid to the father. Where- 



' Prov. I. 8. 

* Prov. i. 10^ '* My iod, if tinnen entice thee, consent thoa noe.** 
The Latin Teiiìoa readt, *^FiH mi^ n te lactaverint pteitiimru^ ut \ 

^qukteat «w." Dante tdkct up tlie «une metaphor in the nezt aen* (j 



lenoe. 



* Prov. XV. 31. '* The ear that beareth the reproof of life abidetb 
Bong the wiie '* — '* Aurit fttm mtulii mtftt f t tt mt a mAr, im w né i§ 



ftmong 

Safiimium e^mm^rMimrJ* 
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fore the Apostle says to the Colossians/ *^ Children, 
obey your fathers in ali things ; for such is the ivill 
of God" And if the father be not living, then he 
must be obeyed who, by the last will of the father, 
has been put in his place ; and if the father die intes- 
tate, the child is to obey him to whom the law com- 
mits his government And then those masters and 
elders should be obeyed to whom in any way he 
seems to be committed, either by the father or by 
him who stands in the father's place. 

9. But because this has been a veiy long chapter, 
on account of the useful digressions it contains, we 
will speak of the other things [necessary to youth] in 
the next chapter. 



Chapter XXV. 

L Not only is the well-conditioned soul obedient 
in Adolescence, but also gracious^ which is the 
other thing necessaiy at this age to efTect a good 
entrance through the gate of Youth. It is necessary, 
since we cannot bave a perfect life without friends, 
as Aristotle says in the eighth of the Ethics^ and 
[the seeds of] most friendsbips seem to be sown 
during this first age, because then man begins to be 
gracious or the contrary. Suchgrace is gained by 
gentle manners, that is, sweet and courteous speech, 

* CoL iu. ao (uid Eph. vL i), '* Children, obey your partnis/* etc 
It Is a citrìoits ind signifiisuit tui that Duite takci no Account of the 
mttkir cxcept u a nuno. 

' The woid in the originai is ioavi^ to whSch " gradooi ** lecns to 
corrcnood in this ooonection better than '*sweet ** or ''saave.** 
•* <* MTithont ffìends no one wouM choose to lite, tvca if be had sU 

oihcr gooda " (£Miky, vili. I). 

I 
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and sweet and courteous actions and services. And 
therefore Solomon says to bis adolescent son, ''Surely 
the Lord scometh the scomers, but He givetb grace 
unto tbe gentle."^ And elsewbere be says, ''Put 
away from thee a froward xnoutb, and perverse ways 
put far from thee;"* by which it appears that 
graciousness is also necessary to Adolescenc^ as we 
have said 

8. And tbe passion of shame is also necessary to 
this age; and therefore tbe good and noble nature 
shows it at this perìod, as tbe text says.' And 
because shame is the most evident sign of Nobility 
in Adolescence, since it is then especially necessary 
to that good foundation of our b'fe with which tbe 
noble nature is concemed, it befits us diligently to 
discourse of it. 

S. I say that by sitarne I mean three passions 
necessary to the foundation of the good life : one is 
stupef action ; another is modesty ; the third is con^ 
sciousfitss^ \verecundia'\ ; although the common people 
do not discem this distinction. And ali three are 
necessary at this age for this reason. At this age 



( 



) 



* ProT. iiU 34. In the English venion " the tedfpr." 

' Prov. iv. 24. In the English venion '* penrene /t]^.'* 

* The tixth and seventh vexiet of canxone iii. (tee also Oifv., iv. 
19, par. 4). It U said that Diogenes, seeing a jrouth blash, obieryed, 
*' He has a good soni ; that rad is theoolour of virtne.** " TÌus passion 
befiu not eveij age, but only th^t of yoath ** (Aristotle, Eihiet^ iv. 9). 

* ytrwrundia^ as used by Dante, corresponds more nearly to ouf wocd 
"cooscioosness ** than to any other one word. In Edmoods' tnuislA- 
tion of Cicero's OJItit^ he translates it ** moral snsceptibility," and 
defines it as an inborn raverence for wbat b right, and an abnonrencc 
of what is wrong, and quotes Plato as saying, "God, being afraid 
Icst the hnman race shoold cntirelT perish upon earth, gave to man- 
kind jostioe and moncU nmeptibihty^ thoae oroamcnts oif statei aad 
^•«^sofsocie^." 



*é 
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it is necessary to be reverent ^ and destrous to learn ; 
at this age it is necessary to be self-controlled, so as 
not to commit excesses ; at this age it is necessary 
to be penitent for our sins, so that we may not get 
in the habit of sinning. And ali these things go to 
make up the aforesaid passions, which are vulgarly 
called skatm. 

4. For stuprfaction^ is a bewilderment of thesoul 
at the sight of g^eat and wonderful things (or hearing, 
or any other perception of them), which, by their 
grandeur, make those who perceive them reverent; 
by their wonderfulness, make those who perceive 
them desirous to know them.' And therefore the 
kings of old had magnificent works of gold and 
[predous] stones, and of art» in their palaces, in order 
that those who saw them might be stupefied, and 
therefore reverent, and might demand conditions 
honourable to the king. And therefore Statius, the 



^ Sce Cmhp., !▼• 8, por. i. 

' *' Aft I had come from human to divine, 
• ••••• 

Jodge with what stupefaction I was filled I '* 

{Par., 31. 37, 4a) 

** And almoct ttupefied, I then demanded," etc 

(/'or., a6w So.) 

• " And I 
Stop^ stupefied before the car of light.^ 

{Purg.. 4. 5^) 

" Nor otherwiie confiued and ttupefied 
We lee the mountalneer, starìng and dumb, 
When rottgh and nutic to the town he goes." 

iPutx*% a6w 67.) 

* ** Had reodered me desiioui 10 know." 

(/Vrff., SO. I46b) 

"'The newnctt of the sound and the great light, 
Kindled in me a kmging for their caute.** 

(Ar., I. Sa.) 
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sweet poet,^ says in the first [hook] of bis History 0/ 
TkdfeSf that when Adrastus,* the king of the Argives, 
sav Polynices covered with a lion's skin, and saw 
Tydeus covered with the skin of a wild boar, and 
remembered the answer that Apollo had given about 
his sons, he was stupefied, and therefore more 
reverent and more desirous to know. 

fi. Modesty is a shrìnking of the mind from foul 
things, together with a fcar of falling into them ; as 
we see in maidens and good women, and in adoles- 
cents, who are so modest that not only where there 
are inducements or temptations to sin, but even 
where there may be merely some imagination of 
sensual pleasure, it is ali depicted upon their faces 
in pallid or in rosy tints.' Whence the above-named 
poet, in the aforesaid first book of the History of 



* ** Sweet** U noe genermUyconudercd an appropriate epithet toapply 
to Sudila. Dante speaks oi him in Ftirg^t 21. 8S, wbere he saya^-> 

" My vocal spirìt was so sweet that Rome, 
Me a Tottlousan, drew unto herself.** 

Giuliani thinks Dante may have been thìnking of Jnvenal's enloQr of 
Statius in his seventh Satire, where he speaks oìi his dukti numben, ctc 
Xciiher was Statius bom in Toulouse, mit in Naples, althoogh in the 
time of Dante this m-as not generally known, Sutius the poet, of 
Naples, beine confounded with Statius the rhetorician, of Toulouse. 
The prindpu poems of Statius were the SUv^ (not discovered in 
I>aDte\ time) ; the Tkibaid^ an epic in twdve books ; and the AckUUid; 
anfiaished. 

' Adrutus, having been told by the onde that his dav^hters should 
mtrry a lioo and a wild boar, carne upon Tydeus and Polpices fightingi 
and rccognised the figures of these animala upon their shields. 

* *' The same colonr that through sun adverse, 
Painteth the doods at eirening and at motn.*' 

(Ar., 27. sS.) 

''* '*That lovely rate, that long hath been 
The honoar of oor ladies, dcar to lofc, 
And dcar to viitnc^s scic** 



^' 
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Thebes^ says that when Acestes, the nurse of Argia 
and Deiphile,^ daughters of King Adrastus, led them 
before the eyes of their virtuous father, and into the 
presence of the two pilgrìms (that is, Polynices and 
Tydeus), the maidens tumed pale and red ; and their 
eyes shunned the glances of others, and they kept 
them fixed upon the patemal face alone, as if there 
were safety. Oh, to how many sins has this modesty 
proved a curb ! hov many sinful things and demands 
it has silenced ! how many vicious desires restrained ! 
how many evil temptations rendered hopeless, net 
only in the modest woman herself, but also in those 
who looked upon her! how many foul words it has 
held back ! because, as TuUius says in the first of the 
Offices^ '^ There is no foul act that it would not be 
a foul thing to name."* And therefore the modest 
and noble man never speaks so that bis words would 
not be decent in the mouth of any woman. Ah, how 
ili it suits any man who gocs secking honour, to 
speak of things that would sound badly from any 
woman's lips 1 

6, Consciousness is the fcar of dishonour through 
a fault committcd.' And of this fear is born a 
penitence for the fault, carrying with it a bittemess 



* It waa, probably, the remembrance of thb pasiage of Stutius thtt 
made Dante give Argia and Deiphile tuch honoun3>le placet in the 
Pftgan Limbo (ice Purg.^ aa. no). 

" Pedcrzini thinkt Dante must have auoted from memory hcrct 
because Cicero'» real words are* " That whicn is not shameful if prìvately 
pcrfonned, it is stili obscene to dcscribe.** Giuliani thinks an omission 
MS becn made bv the copyisu, and that the text should read. ** Thcre 
is no act, not foiu if done in secret, that it would not be a foni thing lo 
Bame" (see Cicero's OJjuit^ L 15 ; and Pwrg^ %%, 43, ** Whtrt^ w< 
had better be silent than to say "TT . 

* *« ShaiM U a Uad of fear of disgraoe ** (^yiiky, iv. 9.) 
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that chastises one into sinning no inore.^ Therefore 
the same poet f Statius] says in the same place, that 
when Polynices was questioned concerning his dr- 
cumstances by Adrastus the king» he hesitated to 
speak at first, being ashamed of the sin he had 
committed against his father, and also of the sins 
of GEdtpus his father, which seemed to redound to 
the shame of the son. And he did not name his 
father; but his ancestors, and his country, and his 
mother. [Hence \ire see plainly that shame is 
necessary at this age.*] 

7. And not only does the noble nature display 
obedUnce^ graciausness, and sitarne at this age, but 
also beauty and agility of body^ as the text implies, 
where it says, ** Andeven tìte body che tnakes beautiful!* 
[And this "makes beautiful " {adorne) is a verb and not 
a noun ; a verb, I say, in the indicative prescnt, and 
the third pcr^on."] Here we must obscrve that this 
work is also necessary to our good life, bccause our 
soul is obliged to pcrform a great part of its work 
through the organs of the body ; and can work well 
only when the body in ali its parts is well prepared 
and disposcd.^ And when it is well prepared and 



* '* Leti ihame doth wash awty A |i;reftter fiMilt" 

(/i|/C, jo. 143.) 
" O noble contdeoce, and wttbout a ttain, 
How sharp a sting it trìvial lanlt to Uiee 1 " 

'* Shame brìngt forth in ns repentanct^ which is ber fintbom ** {,Ep. 
Card. Ital^ f 9). 

* Giuliani leavet oat the wordt in bnckets, thinkin^; that here it i» 
Mt A qQestion of tkami^ bat of c^mtwusmtit ; but wronghr, I think, 
because the lentenoe it intraded to be a .tumming-up or the whole 
nbjccL 

* The latt half of thit tentence it omitted by man/ edito» at an 
iatereoUtion, which tecmt to me equally trae of the whiole of it 

« Éee C0w^ L 5 1 ili. 15. 
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disposed, then it is beautiful, as a wbole and in ali 
its parts; because the proper ordering of our members 
produces a pleasurc of I know not what wondcrful 
harmony ; and its good disposition (which is health) 
throws over ali a colour sweet to look upon. And 
thus to say that the noble nature beautifies its body, 
and makes it alert ^ and fair, is no other than to say 
that it embellishes it to its ordained perfection. And 
this, with the other things of which we bave spoken, 
sieems to be necessary to Adolescente. And these 
the noble soul, that is, the noble nature, causes, and 
concems herself with them from the first, as some- 
thing implanted by Divine Providence.* 



Chapter XXVI. 

1. SlNCE we bave discussed the first division of 
this part, which showsf how we may recognize the 
noble man by evident signs, we bave now to proceed 
to the second part, which begins, " In years of Youth, 
masi temperate and strongr 

S. It say% then, that as the noble nature shows 
itself in Adolescence obedient, gentle, modest, and 
attentive to the beautifying of the body, so in Youth 
it is temperate^ ^trang^ and laving^ . and courteaus^ and 
layaL Which Ave things appear to be, and are, 
necessary to our perfection, as far as regards our- 



* D«Bte «Mf ùitmrf in the lense 9Ì «'tlcrt'' in /i|/C, 13. lao^ aad 

34- 87— 

** Then after tarned towuds me his ttepe «lert," 

■ Thit Is Giuliani*! tcading. Fraticelli interpreU it, '*thcte, tbc 
noble eool, that ie, the noble nature^ adninisien to it (AdoleMenoe) 
firom the fint»** «tfr 
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sdves. And concerning this, we shouid observe that . 
ali that the noble nature prepares in the first agc, is 
ordained and made ready by the providcnce of that 
universal nature which ordains each particular 
[nature] for its own perfection.^ 

3. This perfection of ours may be considered in \ 
two ways. We may consider it in relation to our- 
selves, and this we shouid attain in Youth, which is j 
the culmination of our life.' And we may consider [ 
it in relation to others. And because it is necessary 
first to be perfect, and then to communicate that per- 
fection to others, we shouid acquire this secondary 
perfection after this perìod, that is, in Old Age, as we 
shall relate hereafter. 

4. Here, then, we must recali to mind what has 
bcen already said in the twenty-sccond chaptcr of 
this book, about that appetite^ which arises in us 
from our very beginning. This appetite never does 



' "And not alone ali natures are foreseen 
Within the mind that of itself is perfcct, 
But they together with their presenration.'* 

(/Ww 8. ioa) 

Pcderzini quotes, as explanatory of this passage of the Céttmié^ aa 
cKtract from Varchi : '* Universal nature is no other than an actJTe 
TÌrtue, or efficient cause in some univeral principle, or in some soperior 
sabstance, such as the heaifens and their souls, that is, the intelligences 
that move them. • . . Particular nature is no other than an active 
virtue, or efficient cause, which preserves and protccts (as &r aa it caa) 
that thing, whatever it ma/ be, of which it u the nature. And this 
[thing] can do nothing save by virine of that [nature]; so that the 
partiatiar^ or inferior naturi^ may be called the Instrument, as it werct 
of the uniffertai or nxperior nature " (Ltuént 0/ Notun^ eh. 12). Set 
laftt sentenoe of previous chapter. 
' See Cmiv., iv. 23, par. 5. 

' "Thoseprimalappetites 

Which are in yon as instinct in the bee 

To make ita honey.* 

(Awy, 18. $7.) 
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. anything but [impel us] to pursue or to flee ; and when 
it impels US to pursue that which we should pursue, 
and as far as is rìght, and to fly from that which we 
should ily from, and as far as is rìght, then man is 
within the Hmits of his perfection. For, indeed, this 
appetite needs to be rìdden by reason.^ Because as 
a loose borse, however noble its nature, will not 
behave well of itself without a good rìder, so this 
appetite (which is called wrathful and lustful), how- 
ever noble it may be,* should obey the reason,' which 
guides it with curb and spur like a good rìder ; using 
the curb when it pursues (and this curb is called 
temperance, and shows us how far we may pursue) ; 
using the spur when it flees, to turn its back to the 
place it would fly from (and this spur is called 
fortitude, or magnanimity,* which virtue shows w 
where we should stop [in our flight] and use the 
spur^ And Virgil, our greatest poet,* tells us hov 
iGneas was thus restrained, in that part of the jEìuìù 
which represents this age, including the foùrth, fifth 
and sixth books.^ And how he felt the curb, when 

* Sce Oiffr., iv. 9, por. 3. 

' Although noble by nature, u beine the first shoot from the seed 
nobUitjr (lee Cmw., tv. ai, par. 7), ■tillit needs to be oontzoUed. 

' '* Innate within you is the power that coansels* 
And it should keep the toreshold of assent. " 

{Purg.^ 18. 6a.) 

e* ir thott docst not well, sin lieth at the door," Gen. in 7.) 

* Dante always nses "magnànimity*' in its originai sense of {[VtttMt 
of soul, or heroum (see Infi^ a. 44, and la 73, where both Virgil a» 
Farinata are called " the magnanimous ".) 

* This is GittUani's rcadtng, which seemt more oonsistent with th 
coDtext than Bisdooi't ** where we should stop and fighL** See 7^* 
31. sy— 

. ''Thcreforealittleiàst^spiurtheeoii.'* 

^ ' '* Oor greatest mase ** (Ar.» 15. .a6). 
\ Set Cm9., !▼• 34, par. 7. 
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having received from Dido so much pleasure (as will 
be told afterwards in the seventh treatise^), and 
taking such delight with ber, he departed from her, 
that he might follow the virtuous, praiseworthy, and 
fruitful way, as is Wrìtten in the fourth of the j£nad/ 
How he was spurred on, when he dared to enter 
Hades alone with the Sibyl, in search of the soul of 
bis father Anchises, in the face of so many dangers, 
as we read in the sixth [book] of the aforesaid 
historyl* This shows how in our Youth it is 
necessary to our perfection to be temperati and 
iirmg. And this the good [or noble] nature shows 
itself to be, as the text expressly states. 

fi. Again, to this age and to its perfection, it is ( 
necessary to be loving; wherefore it shouid look both J 
backwards and in advance, as befits a thing which is 
in the centre of the circle.' The youth shouid love \ 
bis elders, from whom he has received bis being, bis 
nourìshment, and bis instruction, that he may not 
appear ungratefuL He shouid love bis juniors, so 
that out of this love he may give them of bis good 
things, for which afterwards, in the time of less 
prosperity, he may be by them maintained and 

* Here we bave a tabject indicated for the itnwrìtten seventh book. 

* Dante calls the Ppems of both Vixgil and Sutius kùtùrm. 
" Pedemni and Fraticelli read *«the centre of the ciide,** bnt 

Gialiani prefen **the merìdian arde," whcrein the tun reachci his 

"Toe tun had left the ctrde of meridian." 

In the Vita Nuova, % la, Leve, who is greeted as "tho Lord of 
nobility," appears to Dante in a vision, and says to him, " I am w 
the centre of a circle, to which ali paru of its drcumferenoe bear an 
cqual relation ; not so thoa." And continnes, *' Ask no moie than 
Btty be nsdttl to thee.** Seeing that Dante was stiU an adùUtcemt al 
this time» can these t vo passages bave any connec t ion? 



I 
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honoured. And this love iGneas felt (as the same 
poet shows US in the aforesaid iifth hook) when he 
left the aged Trojans in Sicily, recommended to 
Acestes, and freed them from further toil ; ^ and when 
he taught in the same place his son Ascanius, train« 
ing him in arms with the other youths. Whence 
it appears that lavi is necessaiy to this age, as the 
text says. 

6. Again, it is necessary at this age to be courteous, 
because, although in every age courteous manners are 
beautiful, in this they are especially necessary, seeing 
that Old Age cannot have them, on account of the 
gravity and severìty demanded of it ; and stili more 
is it so with Dccrepitude.' And that/Eneas possesscd 
this courtesy, the highest of poets' shows us in the 
sixth book aforesaid, when he says that ^Eneas the 
king, to lionour the body of the dead Misenus ^ (who 
had been the trumpeter of Hector, and then had 
accompanied iEneas), girded himself and took an 

,^xe, and helped to cut wood for the tire whereon the 
dead body was to be burned, according to their 
custom. Whence it is plainly to be seen that this 
courtesy is necessary to Youth; and therefore the 
noble soul displays it at that age, as we have said. 

7. Again, it is necessary. at this age to be lojaL 

^ "And thote who weanr idi did not endure 
Unto the end, with dead Anchìies' son." 

(/Vify., i8. 137.) 

* That il, a certain deferential oourtety exacted from youth cannot 
be cxpected from age. 

* **AU honoured be the highett of oor poeta." 

(/!./, 4. W 

* Miicnttt had profoked the sea-gods by the dudkngei of bù 
tfttmpet, and ìhet drowned him at (Jum«, where Cape Miieno lóU 
bea» bis name. JDante mentioos him alio in /k J/#m», iL 3. 
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Loyalty is the following and carrying out of ali that 
the laws enjoin; and this is especially necessary in 
the youth; for the adolescent, as we have saiid» 
deserves ready forgiveness» on account of his being 
so young ; the old man, from his greater experìence, 
should be [spontaneously] upright, and not as a 
follower of the law, except in so far as his judgment 
ànd the law are, as it were, the same thing, and 
almost without any law should follow the dictates of 
his upright mind,^ a thing the young man cannot do. 
And it is enough if he follow the law and find delight 
in foUowing it, as the aforesaid poet, in the aforesaid 
fìfth hook, says that yEneas did, when he instituted 
the games in Sicily on the anniversary of his father's 
death ; for that which he promised as the reward of 
victories he gave loyally to every Victor, according 
te their ancient usage, which had become their law. 

8. Whereby it is evident that, at this age, loyalty, 
courtesy, love, fortitude, and temperance are neces- 
sary, as the text says, which I have now expounded ; 
and therefore the noble soul displays them alL 



> So Viigil, teemg Dante arrìved at the power of guiding hiaiael( 



!«' 



Take thtne own pleasare for th/ guide henceforth.** 

(A#y., «7. 131.) 
And continue»^ 

" Expect no more or word or tign irom me." 

And speaking of the wite, in the EfUtU h Cam Grcmdi, par. 2, Dante 
tt^, *' Being Tigorous of intelleci and reason, and enauwed with a 
certain divine liberty, no custom can t/rannise over them. Nor it this 
to be wondeied at, seeing that it il not the lawi that control them, bat 
tkcy the lawi " (see alto CpttP^ tv. 9, par. j). 
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CHAFTER XXVII. 

L Having sufficienti/ studied and discussed that 
part of the text wherein is shown the probity that the 
noble soul imparts to Youth, it sccms that we havc 
now to explain the third part, which bcgins, ^ And in 
her latiT agi;^ wherein the text shows what things 
the noble nature displays and ought to possess in the 
third perìod, which is Old Age. And it says that the 
noble soul in Old Age is prutUnt^ isjust, is liberal^ and 
rejoices to say and to bear ali that is for the good of 
odiers ; that is, it is affable. And, indeed, these four 
virtues are roost fitting to this age. 

S. And to appreciate this, we must know that, as 
TuUius has siid in bis De Senectute^ ** our life ^ has a 
certain course and way of nature, and that a simple 
one ; and to each part of it is allotted the season for 
certain things."' Wherefore, as to Adolescence is 
given, as we bave already said, that by which it may 
come to perfection and to maturity, so to Youth is 
, given that perfection and maturity, that the sweetncss 
of its fruit may be profitable to itself and others. 
Because, as Aristotle says,' man b a social animai, 
being required to be usefuf not to himself alone, but 
to others also.^ Whence we read of Cato, that he 

* '*ThAt lile which it a piogitti towazds our death." 

(AM3r., 33. S4-) 

* The text has "our ^m^ nature,** evidenti/ the interpolation of 
•one copyist, as the passa^je in Ccero rouis, '* Cursus ist artus étiatù, 
€i una via matura^ taaus stm^x: swtqut tmqut parti Umfistiviiat ai 
Jatm'' {De Snud., io). 

* ««Man is natoraUy a social being ** {E/Aies, l 7). 

* "To disoover the good of an individuai is satisiactofT, bat to dif- 
€6verthat of a state or nationiamoce noble and divine '*(^:tó*rr,i. a; 
qnotcd alM> io Z)^ ÌTm.. n- 8). 
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:Iieved hiroself to be bom not for himself alone» but 
ir his countiy, and for ali the world.^ Therefore 
'ter one's own perfection, which is acquired in 
buth, that [othcr] peifection ought to come which 
iliVhtens* not only one's self, but others ; and 
lould makc a man open out, as it wcre, like a rose,* 
hich can no longer keep dosed» but must give 
irth the fragrance generated within it; and thb 
louId be in the third age of which we are now 
)eaking. 

3. Then it is fitting that this age shouid htfrudent^ 
lat is, wise ; and for this \s required a good memory 
«- things kno\vn [or the past], a good knowledgc of 
\t present, and a wtse forecast of the future. And 
\ the Philosoi^ier says in the sixth of the Eihicsf ** it 

impossible for him to be wise who is not good ; " 
ìerefore we are not to cali him a wise man who pro- 
!eds by subterfuge and deceit, but he may be called 
siate, For as no one would cali a man wise because 
e knew how to drive the point of a knife directly 
Ito the pupil of the eye» so no one would cali him 
ise who knew how to do any evil thing well, in the 



' Cato of Utica (see next chapterX **ThM was the mswernag mie 
^Uie rigid Cato ; . . • not to bdieve himself bora for hinitrlf, Mt for 
1 the world " {Pkart., ii. 383). 
' "The wmr of thejast is as a shilling light ** (C^itr., SL 1$). 

• •• DiJated 

As the san doth the rose» when it beoomes 

As fisr anfoidcd as it hath the power." 

(Ar.» aa. 55.) 
'* Even as the Ilow'fcts» hr the odid of night 

Bowed down and ckaed, when the snn whitcns them» 

UpUft themaekves ali open on their sterna.** 

* See note to par. 15 of eh. 17 of this hook. 

* ** It is dearly imposnhie Ibr a pcnon who la aot good to bt pca» 

au-(£ttia,VlisV 

2B 
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doing of which he wouid always injurc himsclf more 
thai^ others.^ If wc takc hccd thcrcto, wc shall scc 
that from prudcncc come good counscls, which Icad 
one*s self and othcrs to a good end in human things 
and actions. And this is the gift that Solomon, sccing 
himsclf appointcd to govern the pcoplc, asked of God, 
as it is wrìtten in the Third Book of Kings.* Nor docs 
such a prudent man wait for a man to ask him for 
counsel; but, looking out for hts needs, gives his 
advice without being asked for it,' as the rose gives 
forth her fragrance not only to him who seeks it, but 
to ali who come near her. 

4. Here some doctor or lawyer might say, '' Shall 
I then bring my advice and give it away before it is 
even asked for, and receive no reward for my skill ? ** 
I answer as did our Lord, '' Freely ye bave received, 
freely give.^ I say then, sir lawyer, that those counsels 
which do not relate to your profession, and which 
come solely from the good sense that God has givea 
you (which is the prudettce of which we speak), you 
ought not to sell to the children of Him who hath 

* Becanse the eril would recoU upon himielf, " as « serpent twists, 
and retams upon itself " {E^ Hai. Reg,^ % 6). 

' I Klngs iii. 9, *'Give therefore Thy servant an nnderstandiac 
hcart to judgc Thy people, that I may discera between good and bad ; 
and tee Wisd. yL 21. 



«« 



Clearly he was a king who asked for wisdom, 
That he might he sufidently a king.** 

(Ar., 13. 95-) 
' *' He who sees the need and waits the askìng, 
Maligni/ leans already towards deniaL" 

(/Wr/i, 17, 59-) 
" Not only thy bcnignity gives snocoar 
. To him who asketh it, but oTtentimcs 
Fofenuuieth of iu own aocofd the asking." 

( Ar., 33. id.) 
\ Matt. X. 8. 
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^ivcn it to you ; but thosc which do bclong to your 
)rorcsston» which you havc purchascd, you may scll, 
>ut. not in such a way that you cannot somctimes take 
i tcnth part [of the profit thercof] and givo tt to God, 
hat is, to thasc miscrabic oncs to whom Divine favour 
ilone rcmains.^ 

5. It also befits this age to be jìist^ so that its 
udgments and its authority * may be a light and a 
a\v unto others.* And because this particular virtuc, 
hat is, just ice, was considered by the philosophers to 
>e seen in perfection at this period, the government 
\{ the city was committed to those who had attained 
his age ; and therefore the asscmbly of rulers was 
:alled the Settate} O wretched, wretched country of 
nine I what pity moves me for thee, whenever I read« 
vhenever I write, anything that may pertain to civil 
(overnment!* But as justice will be treated of in 



* Tht paor of GotL See Par,^ 12. 93, and 22. 83— 

" For whattoever hath the Church in keq)i]i||^ 
Is for the folk that ask it in God's name." 

' Those who cali themselvet zealous in the Christian faith» and have 
K) compassion for Christ's poor " {Ot Mon,^ ÌL io). 

* So the mighty spiriti of the Pagan Limbo are descrìbed as 

"Pcople 
Of great autktrUy in their coantenanccs." 

(/i/.,4. 113.) 

* CùMv,^ iiL 15, par. 8 ; !▼. 36, par. 7. 

* '* And from the smiort roi&t the unai^t name.** 

(Ovid.) 

' In ali govemments, the oonncils of power were held by the old ; and 

«trìdans or patrtt^ senate or ttncs^ seigneurs or temUn^gtrmisia the \f 

enate of Sparta, Xìk^ pretbyitry of the Church, and the like, ali signiftr 

impW old men'* (Emerson on OldAgt; see Cicero, Dt Sinai ^ eh. 6> 

* ** But we, to whom die whole world is oor coantrr, as to fish, the 
et, although we drank of the wateis of the Amo oefore oiir teeth 
:sroe, and who so love Florence, that for havtng lovcd ber we safler 
injnst exile^ nercrtheleM snpport the shooklen of cor justice wiUi 
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the last Book but one of this volumep^ let what little 
we have said of it here suflSce for the present 

6. It also befits this age to be liberal; for that 
thing ìs fitting which most fuliy satisfies the require- 
ments of its nature, and the requirements of liberality 
can never be so well satisfied as at this age. For if 
we consider carefuUy the argument of Arìstotle in the 
fourth of the Ethics? and that of Tullius in the Offices} 
liberality should be so adapted to time and place, 
that he who exercises it should injure neither himself 
nor others» which cannot be without [the aid of] 
prudente and justice ; which virtues carìhot, by the 
naturai way, be acquired in perfection before this 
perìod. 

7. Ah, miscreants, bom beneath an evil star! ye 
who plunder widows and orphans, who rob the weak, 

,who usurp and seize upon the property of others; 
and with it fumish forth banquets, give away horses 
and arms, robes and money; wear superb clothing, 
build magnificent edifices, and believe this is to be 
liberal I And is this any other than to steal the cloth 
from the aitar, to cover with it both the thief and his 
table ? Nor in other wise, O tyrants, must we laugh 
at your liberalities, than we do at the thief who should 
talee his guests to his house, and spread upon bis 

reftson ntber than the scnses'* {Dt Vulg, EL\ i. 6). This exclamatioa 
M Dante's ii takea m one of the arguments to prove the late date cf 
book IT. 

' Here Dante meati the anertion of book t. eh. la, xìaxjmstia b 
to be the snbjcct of the fouiteenth twok. In book ii. eh. i lìc sayt it 
ia to be Alkgoty, 

- ' Eikkt^ IT. I. 

' ** Liberality is moet agreeable to man's natala, b«t neccssiuto 
mpnlT eantioo. For in the first place we must take care lest oor kiod- 

- nesa bort thoae it is meant to amst, and others. In the next plaee^ '^ 
shonkl net cxoeed oor abilities " (Q^, i. 14K « 
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table the cloth stolen from the aitar with the ecclesi- 
astical symbols stili upon it« and think that others 
will not know it^ Listen, obstinate ones, to what 
Tullius says against you in his Offices: "There are 
certainly many desirous to be famous and glorìous 
who talee away from some to give to others ;' esteem- 
ing themselves as good men, if they enrich their 
friends by any means whatever. But this is so entirely 
contrary to what ought to be done, that nothing can 
be more so.'' 

8. It also befits this age to be affabU^ to speak 
of the good, and to listen willingly to the same;* 
bccausc it is wcll to discoursc of the good whcn one 
is listened to. And this age, indeed, carries with it a 
scmblance of authority/which causes it to be heard 
[with] more [deference] than [is paid to] any earlier 
age. And it seems that the old man shouid know 
mòre good and beautiful things, from his long expe- 
rience of life. Wherefore Tullius says in his De 
Siìuctute^ speaking in the person of the elder Cato^^ 



* Thif passage is Teiy suggestive of Dante*s attacks upon. ecclesias> 
tical abuses in Pmrg,^ aa 87, ti se^, ; Par,^ 9. 127, et uf, ; 27. 40, 

' '* With gaint iU-gottcn thoa wooldst do great deeds.** 

KP^', 5- 33) 
"Therefore, although the thief may help the poor with that which be 
hu stolen, that help ought not to be eallcd almsgiving ; but it is an 
action which, if done with his own substance, would bave the nature of 
almsgiving ** {Di Mom,^ ii. 6 ; see Cicero's OJutt^ L 14}. 

* In ihe first paragraph of this chaptcr, affability » dcscrìbcd as 
" rcjoicinp to say and hear ali that is for the good of otheis." 

* Maraus Porcina Cato, Roman censor, oommonly called *'the 
eider Cato" to distinguish him from Cato of Utica. He died at a 
RTeat age, about 151 B.& He was famed for the rigid sevcrity of hb 
BBorals, and he wrote a work caUed Origimtt (antìquitics), 01 whidi 
MBe Ira^ments stiU remain. 



I 



I 
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*'Both my desire for^and my pleasure in^conversation 
have grown stronger than of old." ^ 

9. And that ali four of these things* are appropriate 
to this age, Ovid shows us in the sevcnth of hìs 
Metamcrphoses^ where he tells how Cephalus òf 
Athens carne to iCacus the king for succour, during 
the war of Athens with Crete. He shows that the 
aged iEacus ^z& prudente when, having lost nearly ali 
his people in a pestilence caused by the corruption 
of the air,* he wisely resorted to God, and asked of 
Him the restoration of his dead people ; and becausc 
of his good sense, which kept him patient, and caused 
him to have recourse to God, his people were restorcd 
to him, more numeroiis than before.^ 

10. He [Ovid] shows that ^Gacus was just^ when 
he says that he divided and distributed among his 
new people his desert land.* 

IL He shows that he was liberal^ when he said to 
Cephalus, after his praycr for aid, "O Athens I ask 
not help from me, but take it rather ; and say not to 
yourselves, doubtful are the forces of this island, and 
thè condition of my possessions; forces are not 



' " I give great thanks to old age, which has increascd my desire 
for cooTcnatioii " {,Dt SenecL^ 14). 

* Tha aforetaid virtuci — pnidence, justicc, liberality, aad afiabilitjr. 

* "When w;u the air so full of pestilence, 
The animals, down to the little worm, 
AU fell, and afterwards the ancient people, 
Accordine at the poeti have aflfirmed, 
Were from the seed of anta restored aj^ain.** 

(/«/, 29. 6a) 

* Tlie piagne of iEgina ia described in Ovid, MH,^ hook vii, where 
la a]so given the account of the birth of the Myrmidons, *' who stili 
rctain the thrìft of anta, thoagh now transformed to men." 

. * * •• Untilled and naked of bhabitants." 

(/«/nao.84.) 
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wanting to us, rathcr indced we bave them in excess, 
both for attack and defence, and it is a prosperous 
lime, and one that can excuse no refusai."^ Ah, 
how many things are to be noted in this answer I but 
to the good undcrstanding it is sufficient [for us] to 
put it bere as Ovid has put it 

12. He shows that iGacus was affable^ when he 
took the troublc * to describe to Cephalus in a long 
speech the bistory of the pestilence that destroyed 
his people, and their restoration. 

13. By which it is sufBciently evident that to this 
age four things are appropriate, bccause the noble 
nature displays them thcrein, as the tcxt says. Ànd 
that the example given may be the more memorable,' 
Ovid says of ^acus the king that he was the father 
of Telamon, of Peleus/ and of Phocus ; from which 
Telamon sprang Ajax, and from Peleus^ Acbilles.* 



Chapter XXVIII. 

L Having fìnished this di vision, we have now to 
proceed to the last one, which begins, ** Then in the 
fourth and last part of ber life," where the text means 
to show what the noble soul does in the last age. 



' I have foUowed the text of the originai bere, the quoCation in the 
Italian being full of mistakes. 

* DiligtHitminU ia geoeralljr used bjr Dante in the tenae of ** pain»- 
taking.'* 

* " Confinn its faith by an example." 

(/Iv., 18. I4a) 

* Referred to at the (ather of Achilles in Inf,^ 31. 5. 

• '* The sreat Achillei, 

Who at the last hour oumbatcd with love. " 




\ 
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that is, in Decrepittule. And it says that she does 
two things : one being that she returtts to God} as tp 
the port whence she set out, when she first entered 
upon the sea of this life ; the other, that site blessts 
tlu voyage whiclt sìu has made^ because it has been 
direct and good, and without the bitterness of storms. 
And here we must observe that, as TuUius says, in 
bis De Senectute^ ** naturai death is, as it were, our 
haven after a long voyage, and our repose."' And 
as a good sailor, when he nears the harbour, lowers 
bis sails, and gently and with feeble headway * enters 
it, so should we lower nhe sails of our worldly 
occupations,^ and return to God with ali our mind 

1 "Theillustrioussool 

Wished to depart, returntng to its realm." 

(/%ir., II. 115.) 

*'That good torrow which to God re-weds os." 

(Ar^., 23. 81.) 
**The htghest desire of ever)rthing, &nd the first implanted bv nature, 
b to return to its source. And God is the soiurce of our souls [jCpno,^ 
W. 12). 

' ** As I «pproach to death, I seem, as it were, to be getting sigbt 
of land, and at length, after a long voyage, to be just ooming iato 
harbour ** (De Semci.^ eh. 19). 

" The short joumey 
Of that life which ia flying to iu end.** 

{Purg.^ 20. 38.) 
That life which is a hastening unto death." 

(A^., 33. 54.) 
Hence they move onward unto porta divene 
O'er the great sea of being." 

(y^., I. 112.) 

"So He bringeth them unto their desired haven" (Pk. cvii. 30). 
*' Guèermarttse movere tUiguM in dMiem j^nem, skui nanta gubernét 
MRwiit, duemiù eam ad p$rtam^* (St Thomas Aquinas, Summ* 
IkioL il., qu. 102, art. 3). 

* Or itcoage-way. 

* " Now unto that portion of mine age 

• I saw myielf anived, when each one ought 

, ' To lowtr the saila, and coi! away the ropes." 

(/!/., 27. 79.) 



••' 
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and heart, so that we may enter our haven with ali 
gentleness and ali peace. And our own nature 
teaches us much as to the gentleness [of naturai 
death] ; because in such a death there is no pain, nor 
any bitterness ; but as a ripe appiè lightly and with- 
out violence detaches itself from the bough,^ so our 
soul, without pain, leaves the body in which it has 
bcen. Wherefore Arìstotle, in his Youth and Old 
Age^ says that the death which comes to old age is a 
death without sadness.* 

SL And as he who retums from a long joumey, 
even before he enters the gates of his city, is met by 
his fellow-citizens, so the citizens of the Eternai Life 
come forth to meet the noble soul, and this because 
of her good deeds and mcditations. So that, bcing 
already dedicated to God, and abstracted from worldly 
things and thoughts, she seems to see those whom 
she believes are with Him. Listcn to what TuUius 
says, in the person of the agcd Cato : " I, indeed» am 
transported with cagcmess to see your fathers whom 
1 bave loved ; and not only they whom I knew my« 
self, but also they of whom I have heard."* 

3. Therefore the soul renders herself up to God at 
this agè, and awaits the end of this life with much 

' "Ai fniits when they ftre green aie plocked by force from the 

trees, but when ripe and mellow drop oflT, so violenoe eoda the life of 

}foaths, bttt matunty that ofold men*' (Cicero, Di Semt^t,^ eh. 19). 

** Lo 1 iweetened with the snmmer light, ' 

The fttU-jtticcd appiè, waxing over-mellow, ( 

Dropa in a lilcnt autumn night*" | 

(Tennyaon, Tke Lèhu^EtUirs,) \ 

* The death of the old ia called by Ariatotle msrtuuit^ contu mm ation ; 
that of the yoong, J/esù, violent extinction. 

' Thif is anothcr passage which the oopyists appear to bare injttred. * 

and I have therefore oorrectcd it by a refereocc to the originai (see 
^ Settttt., eh. 33). I 



I 
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desire; and it scems to her that she is leaving an 
inn,^ to return to her own mansion ; leaving the road 
tò come into the city ; leaving the sea to re-enter the 
harbour.* O miserable and vile, ye who speed with 
sails ali set, into this porti and there, where ye 
should iind repose, are broken by the force of the 
wind« and wreck yourselves in the place towards 
tvhich ye have been so long travcllingi* Ccrtes, 
Sir Lancelot^ did not try to entcr there with saiLs 
ali set ; neither did our most noble Italian, Guido da 
Montefeltro.* These noble oncs did indced lowcr 
the sails of their worldly occupations, for in their 
advanced years they devoted themselves to religion, 
fonaking every worldly work and pleasure. Nor can 



* " And by this road leodeth me to my home." 

(/'»/• 15- 54.) 
And home-returning, lesi remote they lodge." 

(Purg,^ 27. III.) 
(A d ice Cmiv., ìt. 12, par. 6.) 

' '* If thou thy star do follow, 

Thou canst not fail thee of a glorious port.** 

(/«/, IS. 55) 
' " And I have teen a ship direct and swift 
Traverse the sca for its cntire cour^e, 
To perìsh in the harbour*s mouth at last.** 

(Ar., 13. 136.) 
* Lancelot of the Lake ended his life as a hermit. 

* " I was a man of arma, then Cordelier, 
Belicving thns bcgirt to make amends." 

(Al/:, 27. 67.) 

Guido da Montefeltro (bom 1223), after a stormy life, ent«red the 
Franciscan Order at Ancona, November 15, 1296, in his seventy-fourth 
year. He was sent thence to Assisi, where he died in peaoe, October 
28, 1298. He is jput by Dame in the drcle of the fraudolent, for the 
advice he gave Éoniface Vili, to enaUe him to take Palestrins 
(Sci>tcmber, 1298). Dante's fiivoarable mention of Guido bere is one of 
the items that the oommentatois oonsider go to prove the tarly date 
of ^is book« as Dante had apparently not then heard of the sin of 
Cnkio, for which he placet hhn among the fiaudulent in the Inferno, 
that bctng writtca» aooocding to Fiatioelli, in 1306-1308. 
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and heart, so that we may enter our haven with ali 
gentlcness and ali peace. And our own nature 
teaches us much as to the gentlcness [of naturai 
death] ; because in such a death there is no pain, nor 
any bitterness ; but as a ripe appiè lightly and with- 
cut violente detaches itself from the bough,^ so our 
soul, without pain» leaves the body in which it has 
bcen. Wherefore Aristotle, in his YoutA and Old 
Age^ says that the death which comes to old age is a 
death without sadness.* 

SL And as he who retums from a long joumey, 
even before he enters the gates of his city, is met by 
his fellow-citizens, so the citizens of the Eternai Life 
come forth to meet the noble soul, and this because 
of her good deeds and meditations. So that, bcing 
already dcdicated to God, and abstracted from worldly 
things and thoughts, she seems to see those whom 
she believes are with Him. Listcn to what TuUius 
says, in the person of the agcd Cato : *' I, indeed, am ' 

transported with eagemess to see your fathers whom 
I bave loved ; and not only they whom I knew my« 
self, but also they of whom I bave heard/'* 

3. Therefore the soul renders herself up to God at i 

this agè, and awaits the end of this life with much ^ 

* "Al frtiits when they ftre green aie plocked hf force from the 
trees, but when ripe and mellow drop oflf, so violenoe eods the life of 
yottths, bvt matuntjr that of old men" (Cicero, De Situai. ^ eh. 19). 
" Lo t sweetened with the sammer light. 



The fttU-jtiiced appiè, waións over-mellow, 
Dropi in a lUcnt autiimn ntcht," 



Dropa in a lilcnt autiimn mg] 

(Tennyion, Tki Lamt-Eatrrt.) 1 

* Thedeathof theold iscalled by Aristotle msrtmsis^ conrommatioo ; ^ 

tbat of the young, s/esù, violent extinction. 

' Thia ia anoUier paaaage which the oopybta appear to bare injurcd, 
and I bave therefore oorrectcd it by a refereocc to the originai (see 
^ Sema., eh. 33). \ 
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in the second [book] of hìs Pìiarsalia^ when he says 
that Marcia returaed to Cato at the fourth age, and 
begged and entreated him to take her back again.^ 
By which Marcia ts meant the noble soul ; and we 
can thus reduce the figure to the truth. Marcia was 
a virgin, and in this condition typifies Adolcsccncc ; 
she then became the wife of Cato, and in this con- 
dition typifies Youth ; thcn she bore him sons, which 
typify the virtues descrìbed above as befitting young 
men ; and she left Cato and espoused Hortensius, 
which means that Youth departs, and Old Age 
arrives.' She also bore sons to the latter, meaning 
the virtues that we bave already said are appropriate 
to Old Age. Hortensius died, by which is typified the 
end of Old Age, and Marcia, having become a widow 
(by which widowhood is meant Decrepitude), returned 
at the beginning of her widowhood to Cato ; mean- 
ing that the noble soul, at the beginning of its last 
stage, retums to God. And what earthly man was 
more worthy to symbolize God than Cato? Cer* 
tainly none.* 



* " Cycs of th]r Marcia, who in looki stili pnyi tbee, 
O holy hcart, to hold her as thine own." 

{/Wr^., I. 79.) 

* We must lemember that Dantc's '* Old Age ** begins at forty-five. 

* Sce first canto of Purgaiwy, *' Here on the shores of Purgaloryi** 
says Longfellow, in'his notes to this passage, *'the coontenance of 
Cato is adomed with the foor stars which are the four Tirtues^Justice, 
Pnidence, Fortitnde, and Temperance— and it is foretold of him that 
his garmen^j will shine brìghtly at the last day. And here he is the 
symbol of Liberty, stnee for her sake to him ' not bitter was death ia 




lorei m tnos seiccung the 'Lnvine Cato' lor ine 
gnardiaa of this rcalm* Dante showt himself to bave greater freedom 
tW the critics who accitse him of * a penrene theology in saving the 
aovl of aa jd^lttfr and suicide»* ** 
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the bonds of matrimony, which hold good in age, 
excuse any [from the religious life], because not only 
they who make themselves in habit and in life like 
St Benedictp and St. Augustine» and St Francis» and 
St. Dominic, devote themselves to religion, but also 
they who are married can lead a tnie and good 
religious life, for God desires nothing religious in us 
if not the hcart And therefore St. Paul says to the 
Romans,^ "For he is not a Jew, which is one out- 
wardly ; neither is that circumcision, which is outward 
in the flcsh ; but he is a Jew, which is onc inwardly ; 
and circumcision is that of the heart» in the spirii, 
and not in the lettcr ; whose praisc is not of men, but 
of God." ! 

4. And the noble soul also at this age blcsses the 1 
ycars gone by, and well may she blcss them ; because ^ 
when ber memory tums back to them she remcmbcrs 
her good works, without which she could not come 

to the port she is approaching, with such wealth nor * 

with such gains. And the noble soul does as the ! 

good merchant, who, when he draws near his destina- 
tion, examines his goods, and says, " If I had not * 

gone by such. a road, I should not bave had this \ 

treasurc,' nor should I have had that which I shall ;> 

cnjoy in my own city, that I am now approaching ; " j 

and therefore he blesses the joumey he has made. 

5. And that these two things are appropriate to 
this age, that great poet Lucan shows us by a figure 



> Rom. li. aS, 29. 

' '* Tbere they enjoy and live upon the tretsuie 
NVhich was acqttired while weeping in the cxile 
Of Sabylon, wheretn the gold w»i leTt." 

(/Vw., 33. 133.) 
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in the second [book] of his Pìtarsalia^ when he says 
that Marcia returaed to Cato at the fourth age, and 
begged and entreated him to take her back again.^ 
By which Marcia is meant the noble soul ; and we 
can thus reduce the figure to the truth. Marcia was 
a virgin, and in this condition typifies Adolescencc ; 
she then became the wife of Cato, and in this con- 
dition typifies Youth ; thcn she bore him sons, which 
typify the virtues descrìbed above as befitting young 
men; and she left Cato and espoused Hortensius, 
which means that Youth departs, and Old Ago 
arrives.' She also bore sons to the latter, meaning 
the virtues that we bave already said are appropriate 
to Old Age. Hortensius died, by which is typified the 
end of Old Age, and Marcia, having become a widow 
(by which widowhood is meant Decrepitude), returned 
at the beginning of her widowhood to Cato ; mean- 
ing that the noble soul, at the beginning of its last 
stage, returns to God. And what earthly man was 
more worthy to symbolize God than Cato? Cer- 
tainly none.* 



* *' C]res of th]r Mircia, who in looki stili pmyi tbee, 
O holy hcart, to hold her m thine own." 

(/Vi/y., I. 79.) 

* We must remember that Dante's " Old Age " begins at forty-five. 

' Sce first canto of PurgcUory, *' Here on the shores of Purgalory,** 
says Loncfellow, in 'his notes to this pessage, *'the countenance of 
Cato is adomed with the Tour stais which are the four ▼irtues—Jostice, 
Pnidence, Fortitnde, and Temperance— and it is foretold of him that 
his earmcn^j wiU shine brìghtly at the Ust day. And here he is the 
symbol of Liberty, stnee for her sake to him * not bitter was death ia 
Utica ; ' and the meaning of Purgatory is spiritual liberty, or frcedom 
from sin throngh purìficstion, ' the glorìons liberty of the children of 
God.' Therefere, in thns selecting the * Divine Cato' for the 
goardisa of this rcalm. Dante shows himself to bave greater freedom 
tnan the crities who sccitae him of * a penrene theology in saving the 
sMl of «I kiolater and saiddc."' 
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6. And what says Marcia to Cato ? ** While there 
was blood in me" (that is, Youth), ''while I stili 
possessed the virtue of maturity " (that \% Old Agc,^ 
which is certainly the mother of the other virtues, as 
has been shown above), ^ I obeyed and fulfilled ali 
thy commandments/' says Marcia (that is to say, the 
soul occupied itself in the performance of ali civic 
duttes). And shc says, " I took two husbands *' (that 
is, she had been fruitful at both ages). ^ ^<y9r that 
iny womb is weary,*' says Marcia, " and that I can 
bear no more childrcn, I return to thee» not to be 
given to another spouse " ' (that is to say, the noble 
soul, recognizing that it has no longer any power to 
bear fruit, and .feeling that ali its members bave 
grown weak, retums to God, that is, to Him Who has 
no need of bodily powers). 

7. And Marcia says, ''Give me the covenant of 
the ancient beds ; give me the name alone of mar- 
riage '* * (that is to say, the noble soul says to God, 
" Give me now, O Lord, Thy repose " *). And 
Marcia says, ** Grant me at Icast, in what is left of 
life, to be called thine ; and two reasons move me to 
say this : one is, that after me, men may say I died 
the wife of Cato ; the other is^ that after me, men 

' Ox maiurity. 

' Dante thus transktes and interprets the ▼enea of Liicao, in the 
Pk^rsaiia^ hook ii. 338, ti stf. : '* Dmm tan^ittis im^rmt^ dmm vis 
mattma^ ^ertgi Jutsa^ Colorii gtminès exetpijttta mariiot, Vitceribmt 
Uusu^ partuoui exAoitsia, nvert^r, Jamf mmà' trademda vir$/* ** WhUe 
I was able, I performed 01/ dnties to the world,'* layi the noble soni, 
'* bat now, conscious of fading limba and senies, I retorn to that God 
«ho hai no need of bodily power», bat can be serred in spirit** 

'. ** Da fitdarQ prisd ItiUaim Uri: Dq Umimm mmmim immu Cm- 
màU"* {Phars.^'ù. y^). 

* ''Come onto nt the peaoe of thy dommioii.'* 

(A^y., il. 7.) 



I . 
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may say that thou didst not repulse me/but didst 
espouse me with good will." ^ 

& These two reasons move the noble soul, for she 
wishes to depart from this Hfe the spouse of God, 
and wishes to show that He was gracious to His 
creature. Oh, misbegotten and wretched men I who 
wouid rather depart this Hfe hearing the name of 
Hortensius than that of Cato ! * With whose name 
it is beautiful to close what it was fìtting to say con- 
ceming the signs of Nobility, because in him Nobiiity 
in ^stty age displayed them ali. 



Chapter XXIX. 

L ÀND now the text having been explained, and 
also the signs which at each age are apparent in the 
noble man, and by which he can be recognized (and 
without which he cannot be [noble], any more than 
the sun without light or the fire without beat), the 
text cries out to those people in the last part where 
Nobiiity is treated,* and says, "O ye who bave 
listened to me,^ Behold ye now how many are de- 
ceived!"* That is, they who being of famous and 

* This pMsa^e is very difiTerent in 'the originai: **Lic€at fumuU 

seri^ssi Caiomt Marcia: ntc dMum lon^p qiutraiur in avo, Aluiarìm 

frimas ex finita^ oh' tradita^ ttetUu»** After the toils of Ufe the soni 

.sceks repose, and implores onlv to leave this world as the spouie of 

God, the creature to whom He nas shown favour. 

' Here the name of Hortensius seens to sienify the things of this 
world, to which the loul belongs who has not oecome one with God, 
and so *' purged awav the smoke-stains of this world " (Atr/;, li. 30). 

' The last line of the seventh stanta of canxone iii. 

« •• O ye who have listened to me '* is not in the cantone. Dante 
secms to have felt the need of a link in the chain of his ideas. He 
goes on to cxplain who ike demvul amis aie. Le, aU those holding the 
cyrpocoiis opinioas dcscribed in the seoond, thiid» and fourth Tcrscs. 
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table the cloth stolen from the aitar with the ecclesi- 
asttcal symbols stili upon it, and think that others 
will not know it^ Listen, obstinate ones, to what 
Tullius says against you in his Offices: ''There are 
certainly many desirous to be famous and glorious 
who talee away from some to give to others ;' esteem* 
ing themselves as good men, tf they enrich their 
frìends by any means whatever. But this is so entirely 
contrary to what ought to be done, that nothing can 
be more so/' 

8. It also befits this age to be affabU^ to speak 
of the good, and to listen willingly to the same;* 
bccausc it is wcll to dtscoursc of the good whcn one 
is Hstened to. And this age, indeed, carries with it a 
scmblance of authority, which causes it to be heard 
[with] more [deference] than [is paid to] any earlier 
age. And it seems that the old man should know 
mòre good and beautiful things, from hxs long expe- 
rience of life. Wherefore Tullius says in his De 
Siìuctute^ speaking in the person of the elder Cato,^ 



* This possage is veiy suggestive of Dante's attacks upon, eccIesUs- 
tìcal abuses in Pmrg,^ aa 87, et se^, ; Par,^ 9. 127, // m^. ; 27. 40, 

' *' With gains iU-gotten thou wooldst do great deeds.** 

(^^.. 5- 33.) 
"Therefore, although the thief may help the poor with that which he 
hu stolen, that help ought not to be called almsgiving ; but it is an 
action which, if done with his own substance, would bave the nature of 
Almsgiving ** {Di Afom.^ ii. 6 ; see Cicero's OJkes^ L 14). 

* In ihe first paragraph of this chaptcr, afTabilìty » dcacrìbcd as 
" rejoicing to say and hear ali that is for the good of othefs." 

* Maraus Porcius Cato, Roman censor, oommonly called ''the 
eider Cato " to distinguish him from Cato of Utica. He died at a 
Rreat age, about 151 B.& He was famed for the rigid sevcrity of his 
BBond», and he wrote a work called Ori^rtet (antiquities), 01 whidi 
MMae lni^;ments stiU remain. 
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"Both my desire for.and my pleasure in^conversation 
have grown stronger than of old." ^ 

9. And that ali four of these things' are appropriate 
to this age, Ovid shows us in the seventh of his 
Metamorp/ioseSt where he tells how Cephalus of 
Athens carne to iGacus the king for succour, during 
the war of Athens with Crete. He shows that the 
aged iEacus vtzsprudent, when, having lost nearly ali 
his people in a pestilence caused by the corruption 
of the air,* he wìsely resorted to God, and asked of 
Him the restoration of his dead people ; and because 
of his good sense, which kept him patient, and caused 
him to have recoursc to God, his people were restorcd 
to him, more numerous than before.^ 

10. He [Ovid] shows that iEacus was just^ when 
he says that he divided and distributed among his 
new people his desert land.* 

IL He shows that he was liberal^ when he said to 
Cephalus, after his praycr for aid, ** O Athens I ask 
not help from me, but take it rather ; and say not to 
yourselves, doubtful are the forces of this island, and 
the condition of my possessions; forces are not 



' " I give great thanks to old age, which has increascd my desire 
Ibr eonvenation " (De SemcL^ 14). 
' The aforesaid virtues — ^prudence, justice, liberality, and afiability. 
' " When w{it the air $0 full of pestilence. 
The animals, down to the little wonn. 
Ali fell, and aftervrards the ancient people, 
AcconfJng as the poets have afUinned, 
Were from the leed of anta restored again." 

(/«/, 29. 6a) 
« The piagne of iEgina ia detcribed in Ovid, JAf/., hook viL, when 
b alto g>ven the account of the birth of the Myrmidons, "wlio siili 
retain the thrìft of anta, though now transformed to men.*' 

* * •> UnUlled and naked of mhabiUnts." 

(/»Aaaa4.) 



i 
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wanting to us, rathcr indeed we bave them in excess, 
both for attack and dcfencep and it is a prosperous 
time, and one that can excuse no refusai."^ Ah, 
how many things are to bc noted in this answer 1 but 
to the good understanding it is sufficient [for us] to 
put it bere as Ovid has put it 

18. He shows that iCacus was affahle^ when he 
took the ttDublc ' to describe to Cephalus in a long 
speech the histoiy of the pestilente that destroyed 
bis people, and their restoration. 

13. By which it is sufficicntly evident that to this 
age four things are appropriate, bccause the noble 
nature displays them thcrein, as the tcxt says. And 
that the examplc given may be the more memorable * 
Ovid says of iGacus the king that he was the father 
of Telamon, of Peleus»^ and of Phocus ; from which 
Telamon sprang Ajax» and from Peleus» Achilles.' 



Chapter XXVIIL 

L Having finished this division, we bave now to 
proceed to the last one, which begins, ^ Then in the 
fourtb and last part of ber life/' where the text means 
to show what the noble soul does in the last age. 



' I hftve followed the text of the originai here, the quoUtkm in the 
Italian bein[^ full of mistftkes. 

* DUigimUmeHU is generali^ uaed by Dante in the tense of "paina- 
laking.'* 

' " Confinn itt faith by an example.'* 

(/kr., iS. I4a) 

* Referred to ai the iather of Achillea in Inf,^ 31. ^ 

• «'The great Achille», ! 

Who at the last hour combatcd with love." 

(/«/., 5. 65.) 



1 
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that is, in Decrepittide. And it says that she does 
two things : one being that she returtis io God} as tp 
the port whence she set out, when she first entered 
upon the sea of this life ; the other, that she blesses 
tfu vayage whic/t slu has made^ because it has been 
direct and good, and without the bitterness of storms. 
And here we must observe that, as TuUius says, in 
his De Senectute^ ** naturai death is, as it were, our 
haven after a long voyage, and our repose."' And 
as a good sailor, when he nears the harbour, lowers 
his sails, and gently and with feeble headway ' enters 
it» so should we lower *the sails of our worldly 
occupations/ and return to God with ali our mind 

* " The illttstrious loul 
Wished to depart, returning to iU realm.'* 

(/Vir., II. 115.) 

*'That good ioitow which to God re-weds us." 

{Purg.^ 23. 81.) 
**Tbe htghcst desire of ever/thing, and the first implanted bv nature, 
is to return to its soorce. And God it the source of our souls (C^nv., 

IT. 12). 

* '* As I apjnoach to death, I seem, as it were, to be getting sight 
of land, and at length, after a long voyage, to be just coming into 
barboor ** (De Situa.^ eh. 19). 

" The short joumey 
Of that life which is ilying to iU end." 

(A#3p., sa 38.) 
"That life which is a hastening unto death." 

KPurg.^ 23. 54.) 
'* Hence thejr more onward unto ports diverse 
O'cr the greal sea of being." 

(/\v., r. 112.) 
"So He bringeth them unto their desired haven" (Pk. crii. 30). 
*' Gmhermare iti wuvtn àHqwt in dcòùem fif^^ «cui noHim gubernai 
mavttmt dmemd» eam ad /^rtam** (St Thomas Aquinas, Stimma 
UU$L IL, qu. 102, art. 2)* 

* Or iteoage-way. 

* " Now unto that portion of mine age 

* I law myself arrived, when each one ought 

, ' To lowtr the lails, and coil away the ropes." 

(/H/:, 27. 79.) 
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wanting to us, rather indeed we bave them in excess, 
both for attack and dcfence, and it is a prosperous 
time, and one that can excuse no refusai."^ Ah. 
how many things are to bc noted in this answer 1 but 
to the good understanding it is sufficient [for us] to 
put it bere as Ovid has put it 

18. He shows that iCacus was affable^ wben he 
took the troublc' to describe to Cephalus in a long 
speech the history of the pestilence that destroyed 
bis people, and their restoration. 

13. By which it is sufficiently evident that to this 
age four things are appropriate, bccause the noble 
nature displays them therein, as the tcxt says. And 
that the example given may be the more memorable,* 
Ovid says of iGacus the king that he was the father 
of Telamon, of Peleus/ and of Phocus ; from which 
Telamon sprang Ajax, and from Peleus» Achilles.' 



Chapter XXVIII. 

L Having finished this division, we bave now to 
proceed to the last one, which begins, ^ Then in the 
iburth and last part of ber life," where the text means 
to show what the noble soul does in the last age. 



* I hftve followed the text of the originai bere, the quotatkm in the 

Italian being full of mùitftkes. 1 

* DUigiimUminU is generali^ used by Dante in the tense of "paim- 
laking.'* 

' " Confinn itt faith by an example." 

(/kr«, iS» 140.) 
^ Refencd to as the iather of Achilles in /«t/, 31. 5. ' 

• ««TbegreatAchiUes* ! 

Who at the last hour oumbated with love." 

(tmf., 5. 65.) < 
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that is, in Decrepittide, And it says that shc does 
two things : one being that she returtis to God}^ as to 
the port whence she set out, when she first entered 
upon the sea of this life ; the other, that she blesses 
tlu voyage whidi slu has made^ because it has been 
direct and good, and without the bitterness of storms. 
And bere we must observe that, as TuUius says, in 
his De Senectute^ ** naturai death is, as it were, our 
haven after a long voyage, and our repose."' And 
as a good sailor, when he nears the harbour, lowers 
his sails, and gently and with feeble headway ' enters 
it» so should we lower nhe sails of our worldly 
occupations,^ and return to God with ali our mind 

* " The illttstrious loul 
Wished to depart, returning to its realm." 

(/Vir., II. 115.) 

"That good ioitow whkh to God re-weds as." 

{Purg.^ 23- 81.) 
*'The htghcst desire of ever/thing, and the first implanted by nature, 
is to retam to its source. And God is the source of our soub (C^nv., 
W. 12). 

* " As I approach to death, I seem, as it were, to be getting sight 
of land, and at length, after a long voyage, to be just coming loto 
barboor ** (De Sema.^ eh. 19). 

" The short joomey 
Of that life which is ilying to iu end." 

(A#3p., sa 38.) 
** That life which is a hastening unto death." 

(A#r^., «3. 54.) 
'* Hence they move onward unto ports diverse 
O'cr the great sea of being." 

(/Vir., r. 112.) 

'*So He bringeth them unto their desired haven" (Pk. cvii. 30). 
*' GuÒerman iti mtvtn alipt9t in dcòiUm .fitum^ skut mmia gmbtrtut 
mmmmtt dmeemdé eam ad p^rtam^^ (St Thomas Aquinas, Sutmmé 
lUùi. il, qu. 102, art a). 

* Or iteerage-way. 

* '* Now unto that portion of mine age 

* I taw myielf arrived, when each one ought 

, * To lower the lails, ùd ooil away the ropes." 

(/IS/:, a;- 79) 
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also, as has been proved before in another Book,^ 
she is wherever dwells the love o f her. And to such 
as these, I say, the canzone should disclose its errand, 
because to them its meaning will be of use, and by 
them will be harvested. 

6. And I bid it say to this lady, *\I go to speak ta 
ali nun of thy friend^* Well may Nobility be called 
her friend, because they love each other so much, 
that Nobility is ever asking for her, and Philosophy 
never tums her most sweet gaze towards any other. 
Oh, what great and beautiful adomment is given to 
Nobility, in the last part of this canzone, by calling 
her the friend of her whose rightful mansion * is in 
the most secret place of the Divine Mind I 

' Love is delìned in the bcginning of C^mv., iìL 2, m " the spiritual 
union of the soul with the beloved objcct.** 

* James Russell Lowell, in his admirable essay on Dante, tuggests 
this reading of magioni ("mansion") instead of ragióne ('*reasou"). 
The phrase might be translated« ^' whose auiu" or " the leasoa of 
whose being ; " but it seems to me that the reading I bave giveo is 
more in accordance with the chapter quoted above, where mind h 
defìned as " that highett and most precious part of the soul which 
is Ddty.'* And also hook iii. eh. 15, where Dante sayt that *' Wisdom 
is the mother of eveiy prìnciple, and [in conjunction] with her God 
hegan the world, . . . that is, she was in the Divine thoueht or intcUecc 
when the world waa madc " (see Prov. viil sa, ^o ; Wisa. ix* 9). 
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THE EPISTLE OF DANTE TO CAN GRANDE. 

TRANSLATED FROM THE EDITION OP FRATICELLI. 

It is an undoubted fact that Dante found refuge at the court 
of Can Grande Scaligero, Lord of Verona, but the critics dtfìfer 
as to the date. Fraticelli concurs fuUy in the opinion of Troya 
in fixing the time of this sojoum as the end of 1316 or the 
beginning of 1317. From the epithet of ** victorìous," applied 
by Dante to Can Grande, Dionisi thinks that thè letter must 
bave been written at least before the 2oth of August, 1320, on 
which day Can Grande was completely defeated before the 
walls of Padua. The letter is undoubtedly genuine, portions 
of it having been quoted by Boccaccio in bis commentary of 
1370 ; by Jacopo della Lana, 1328 ; and by Filippo Villano, who 
succeeded to the chair of Boccaccio in 1391. 

The letter was published for the first time in the Galleria di 
Minerva^ Venice, 1700^ .in a terrìbly incorrect form, and re- 
produced with the same imperfections in the edition of the 
Divini Comedy of Bemo, Verona, 1749 ; and in the edition of 
Dante's works, publiibed in Venice 1757, by Zàtta. We owe 
to Witte its carefol emendation and republication. 

The Epistle. 

To the magnificent and victorìous lord, the lord Can Grande 
della $ca]a, vicar-genend of the sacred Csesarean prìncipality 
o£ die dty of Verona and the town of Vicenia (uròe Vtnma et 
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rh*N*tié fVfy/#Mf), liU ino«| ilrvoioil Dmitfi Alliilikirl, Klorrnilni* 
l»y bliili litii noi II/ riiHiiMit», wUlicm ltM|i|ilitOHii In liU tUlly tìff«i 
and perpetuai increase of his glorìous name. 

1. The excellent praises of your magnificence, which dtltgent 
Fame spreads abroad as she flies, afiect men in varìous ways, 
seeing that they exalt some with bope of prosperity, wbile 
others sink in terror of extermination. Veriìy sucb renown, 
superìor to tbat of any modera enterprìse, l 'for some time 
considered to be much amplified by Fame, and to greatly 
exceed the reali ty. But that a long uncertainty should not 
keep me too much in doubt, as the Queen of Sheba was 
impelled to go to Jerusalem, and Pallas to Helicon, so I carne 
to Verona, to examine with my own eyes the things heard of. 
And there I beheld your glorìes ; beheld also your bounties, 
and partook of them ; and as beforehand I had suspectcd the 
exaggeration of report, I afterwards found the reality to exceed 
it. As for that which happencd, as well as for the things only 
heard, I was at first, and with a certain subjection of soul, your 
well-wisher, so at first seeing you I became your devoted 
servant and friend. 

2. Nor do I considcr that, in assuming the name of friend, 
I incur, aji some may object, the reproach of presumption, 
because by the sacred bond of friendship more men are united 
to their inferiors than to their equals. For if we consider 
friendships which are both delightful and profitable, whoso 
considers carefuUy will see that èminent personages are more 
apt to entertain them for their inferiors. And if we consider 
friendship itself, true and faìthfiil friendship, will it not perhaps 
appear that many great and illustrìous prìnces had as frìends 
men of obscure fortunes, but of singular virtue ? And why not, 
seeing that even the friendship of man to God is not hindered 
by the immense distance between them? And if any are 
revoUed at this assertion» let them listen to the Holy Spirit» 
who declareth some men to have partaken of Hit firiendship. 
For in the Book of Wisdom (vii. 14) we read of Wisdom 
that ^ she is a treasure unto wen that never foileth, whidi they 
that use become the frìends of God.*> But the ignonuit 



Sm alio vw. «7 of the «une chapitn 
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common people forai judgments wìthout discerament ; and as 
they think of the sun as a foot broad, so about one thing and 
anotber they are deceived by their credulity. They, howcver, 
to whom it is given to recognize the best in us, ought not to 
iòllow in the footsteps of the herd, but rather should oppose 
their errors ; because, being vigorous of inteiiect and reason, 
and endowed with a certain divine liberty, no custom can 
tyrannize over'them. Nor is this to be wondered at, seeing 
that it is not the laws that control them, but they the laws. 
It appearsy then, by what I bave said, that 1 can be a devoted 
servant and friend without being presumptuous. 

8. Preferrìng, therefore, your friendship to ali others as a 
roost dear treasure, I desire, with vigilant foresight and watch- 
fui care, to preserve it Therefore, as in the dogroas of moral 
philosophy we are taught that to preserve and equalize friend- 
ship some reciprocity is necessary,' so in retura for the benefits 
1 bave received, it is a sacred office for me to follow out the 
analogy ; wherefore I bave many times carefuUy looked over 
those trifles I could give to you, and bave exaniined those set 
apart, seeking out for you the most worthy and the most 
acceptable. Nor could I fìnd anything more appropriate to 
this same pre-eminence of yours, than that sublime canto of 
the Commedia^ which is adoraed with the title oi Paradisi; and 
this, with the present Epistle, as its appropriate dedication, 
I inscribe to you, I ofifer to you, I recommend finally to you. 

4 Nor wiU my ardent aflection sufTer me to let this pass 
stmply in silence — ^that such a gift may seem to confer more 
fame and honour upon the receiver than the givér ; for, on the 
contrary, it seemed to them who considered th^t dedication 
that I uttered therein a prophecy of tlie growing glory of your 
name ; which was its jntention. But partaking but recently of 
your favour, which I so highly prize, and caring little for my 
life, I will hasten on more quickly towards my aim. Therefore, 
having finbhed the epistolary formula, I will undertake brìefly, 
in the manner of an cxpounder, to treat of certain things by 
way of introduction to the work I offer. 

& la the second of the Mttapkyncs^ the philosopher says, 
^ Ai a thiog i s related to being, so is it related to troth ; ** of which 

' > SmGmWmÌIì. i»pw. 3;aiidAiistod«.^Mdk:r»ix. t. 
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the reason is this — that the truth of a thing, whtch consisU in 
truth as in its subject, is the perfect simtlitude of the thing as 
it iSf^ Of existing things, indeed, some have absolute being in 
themsclves; others have their bcing dependent on another, 
through a certain relation» sudi as being of the same time, but 
with reference to another; like the relatives fathcr and son, 
master and servant, doublé and half, the whole and a part, and 
other ^imilar things, in so far as they are suclk And since 
their being depends on another, consequently their truth 
depends on another. If the half be unknown, it were impossible 
to know its doublé, and thus it might be said of the rest. 

6* They, then, who wouid present somcthing by way of 
introduction to a portion of any work, find it necessary to gi^e 
some idea of the whole work to which that portion belongs. 
Whence I, wishing indecd to say something by way of intro- 
duction to the above-named portion of the Commedia^ have 
esteemed it best to prefix one that would do for the whole work« 
so that the prelude to the part thereof may be easier and more 
complete. Thcre are six things, therefore, that must be sought 
out in beginning any instructive work ; that is to say, the 
subject f the agcfttf the form, the //i//, the titU of the bookt and 
the nature of its phitosophf, Among these things there are 
tbree in whicJi the present part, which I have dctermincd to 
dedicate to you, difTers from the rest \ that is, in the subject^ the 
fonn^ and the title : in the rest, however, it does not vary, as 
wiil be seen by looking at it Therefore, respecting the con- 
sideration of the whole, these three things must be sought out 
separately; which, being done, will serve sufficiently for the 
introduction to the part as welL Afterwards we wili seek out 
the other three, not only in their relation to the whole, but also 
to this portion which I ofTer to you. 

7. For the comprehension of the things we have to say,. 
however, it must be observed that the meaning of this work is 
not simple, but rather may be called complex,* that is to say, it 
has many meanings ; because t>Ae meaning of the letter is quite 

' Here Dante maka a distiaetion between absolute truth and relative 
tnith : that which is tme of the thing itself, and that which is tnae of it ooly 
in iu relation to other things. 

' ./Wmmm» a word used aiso by Boeoai«io, L i : "This book may be 
a]led/«Aj«M»» having many meaaiqgi." 
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diflerent from that of the tbings signified by the letter. The 
first ìs called iiteral^ the second allegorical or mystical} Which 
method of writing, in order that it may be made more dear, 
may be stadied in these words : *' When Israel went out of 
Egypt, and the house of Jacob from a barbarous people, the 
Jewisfa natìon was consecrated to God, and Israel became His 
dominion." ' If we look only at the ietterà we see significd hcre 
the exodus of the children of Israel from Egypt in the time 
of Moses ; if at the alle/^ry^ we see signified our redemption 
wrought by Jesus Christ ; if at the maral sense, we perceive the 
conversion of the soul from the tears and misery of sin to a 
state of grace ; if at the attagogical^ we recognize the passage 
of the holy soul from the slavery of prssent corni ption to the 
liberty of the eternai glory. And although these mystical senses 
are distinguished by various names» they may ali be called 
generally allegorical^ because they differ from the literal, or 
rather historical. AlUf^ory^ in fact, comes from iAA«;«f, a Greek 
word, rocaning " other," or " diverse." 

8. This understood, it is evident that the suòjecl must be 
complex to enable it to be treated in these various senses ; and, 
therefore, we must first look at the subject of this work taken 
strictly according to the letter, and then at the same subject 
taken strictly in its allegorical meaning. The subject, then, of 
the whole work, constdered only according to the letter, is 
simply the state of souls after dcath, because on and around 
this subject the whole work tums. If, then, we go on to con- 
sider the work according to its allegorical meaning, the subject 
is man, subjected, in so far as by the freedom of his will he 
deserves it« to just reward or punishment 

9. The form^ then, is duplex ; that is, the form of the work 
and the form of its treatment The form of the work is tfiplex, 
according to its triple division. The first division is this : the 
whole work is divided into three cantides ; the second, each 
candele it divided into cantos ; the third, each canto is 
divided into rhythms. The form, or rather the mode, of treat- 
ment ìApoeHe^ figurative^ deseripttvt^ digressive^ abbreviative j^ 

« 

> See Cmv., ìL r, pus. «-4. * Corop. Ps. cxiv. x, a. 

* Trantmmthf may nican *' abbreviative ** (like • oompendium «r abstract). 
er te nay eoaie froa trmmttmsieae, and mean *' cxplankioiy.'* 
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and besidesy definitivi^ divisive^ probativi^ improhativt^ and 
positive in examfiles, 

10. The atte of the book is this : Here begins the Comedy of 
Dante A lighieri^ Fiorentine òy birtk^ not òy customs. Conceming 
which we must know that ''comedy" comes from «^ii» country^ 
and ^94, song^ whence ''comedy " is, as it were, a rustie song. 
Comedy, in fact, is a spccies of poetìc narration diflTering from 
ali others ; as to its matter, it diiTers from tragedy in this, that 
tragedy Is in its beginning quiet and admicable, amd in its end 
or catastrophe fetid and horrible. For this very reason it is 
called tragedy, from rpdyn,goat, and yS^, song^ as it vren^goat' 
sottg^ that is, fetid like a goat, as we may see in the tragcdies of 
Seneca. Comedy, however, begins with a certain as[>^rìty, but 
its matter ends prosperously, as we may see in the comedics of 
Terence. Therefore some writers of epistles were in the habit, 
when they would make their salutation, of putting in its place, 
"A tragic beginning and a comic end.*** Likewise in their 
manner of speech do tragedy and comedy diflTer from each 
other ; for one speaks in an elcvated and sublime, the other in 
a weak and humble style, as Horace says in his Art of Poetry 
(v. 89, et seg.\ where he admits that comedy may sometimes 
speak like tragedy, and the reverse. 

" Neverthdess ber voice doth Comedy sometimes 
Lift up Olì high, and Chrcmcs his anger speaketh 
In language majestic ; whiie Tragedy often 
Laroenteth her woes in the rustie speech of a peasanL** 

Ry this it is made evident why the present work is called a 
comedy ; ' because, if we consider the matter thereo( in the 
beginning it is horrible and fetid, being Hell; in the end 
prosperous, desirable, and pleasant, being ?aradise. If we 
consider its language, it is humble and weak, because it is the 
vulgar tongue, which women ever use. There are, indeed, 
other kinds of poetic diction, such as the bucolic ode, the elegy, 
the satire, and the hymn, as we may also see in Horace's 
Poetry ; but we bave nothing to do with these at preseat. 






Mobannis de Janua (wrìting in laSd) tayi this greeting meastf "A good I 
bcmnning and a cheerful end to you. '* 

" The tiUe of Divine was first prefixed to the Comedy fa» the Venctian | 

edttion of ZC55. after Landino, fai the editioo of 1481, had caUed the poct ! 

-'dJTfaie''(S<»rtiuBBat). t- 1— j 
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VL It may now be seen how we are to determine the subject 

of the oiTered part Because if the subject of the whole work 

1 under consideratton, taken according to the letter, is '' the state 

y of souls after death, not in a special but a general sense," it is 

evident that the subject of this part is a similar state but in a 
special sense» that is, *' the state of beatified souls after death." 
And if the subject of the whole work, considered according to 
its allegorica! meaning, is man, subjected, in so lar as by the 
freedom of his will he deserves it, to just reward or punìshment, 
it is evident that this part has a special subject, which is, ^ man, 
in so f'*r as his mefit receives its just reward." 

12.''Ajd sov by the appointed form of the whole, we see 
sufficiently the form of the part Wherefore, if the form of the 
whole is triplex, this part is only duplex, being divided imo 
canticle and cantos ; its own form not being susceptible to the 
first division, as it makes a part of it.^ 

13. The title of the hook al^o appears ; because the title of 
the whole work being, as we h%<. ; seen above, Hen òe/^ns the 
Comedy^ etc, the title of this part will be, Nere bepns the 
Third Canticle of the Comedy of Dante^ etc, which is ccUled 
Paradise, 

14. These three things found out, wherein the part difìfers 
from the whole, we bave now to consider the other three, 
wherein there is no difiercnce whatever from the whole. The 
^^^» therefore, of the whole and of the part is the one already 
named, and appears to be the same iu both. 

10. The end of the whole and of the part may be manifold, 
that is, it may be both near and remote. But setting aside ali 
subtlety of investigation, we may say briefly, that the end of 
both [the whole and the part] is to réscue those who live in 
this life from their state of misery, and to guide them to the 
state of blessedness. 

16. The nature of the phiiosophy governing both the whole 
and the part is moral action, or ethics^ because the object of 
the whole work is not speculative, but practicaL Therefore, 
even if certain places or passages are treated in a speculative 
manneri this is not for the sake of speculation, but of operation ; 



^ > That is. Um P^rmdite bda^ aliwdy divided, as one cutkle oT the 
CMMMtfe» itt fona as a osaticle It aot tasceptiblft of f uitber divisioa. 
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because, as the Philosopher says in the second of the Metafikysia^ 
"practical men sometimes speculate upon what they do.** 

17. These things, then, being determined, we have to proceed, 
after lome preface, to the exposition of the letter ; but we must 
first declare that the exposition of the letter is nothing else 
than the manifestation of the form of the worlc This part, then, 
or rather this third cantide, which is called ParwUséf has two 
prìndpal divisions, that is, the ^logut and the éxeaUi&m 
itself. The second division commences with-* 

** Riseth for men from many a dUTerent point 
The lamp of the world.*' 

(/'«r., I. 37; aee^wi x.) 



1 PaOLOGUE TO THB " PAXADISB.' 

' The glory of Him who movcth eveiything 
Doth penetrate the uni 'erse, and shine 
In one pait more, r 1 in anothcr less. 

* Within that hcaven which most His light 

Was I, and thingsbcheld which to repeat 
No«* knows nòr can, who from above dcsoendt ; 

* Because in drawing near to its desire 

Our intellcct ingulfs itself so far. 

That after it the memorv cannot go. 
*' Truly, whatcver of the holy rcalm 

I had the power to treasure in my mind. 

Shall now hccome the subjcct of my song. 
>* O good Apollo, for this last emprìse 

Make of me such a vessel of thy power 

As giving the beloved laurei asks I 
I* One snmmit of Pamassus hitherto 

Has been enough for me, but now with btxh 

I needs must enter the arena left 
*> Enter into my bosom, thou, and breathe 

As at the lime when Marsyas thou didst dncw 

Out of the scabbard of those limbi of his; 
** O power divine, lend*st thou thyself to me. 

So that the sbadow of the Uessed realm 

Staraped in my brain I can make manifeiC, 
" Thou'lt see me come unto thy darling trae. 

And crown mysdf thereafter with tnote Icavei. 

Of whkh the theme aod thou shalt make ne worthy. 
M So seUlom, Fatber, do we gather tbem 

For triumph or of Coesar or of poet 

(The foult and thame of human iadinatiottt), 
*• Ttiat the Peneian foliage should farii^ fofth 

Joy to tbe joyoui Deiphlc deity, 

V/ben aay eoe it makes lo thixst tot it 
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18. As to the first part, be it known that although in common 
speech it may be called an exordium^ yet, propcrly speaking, 
it ought only to be called a prologut; and with this the 
Pbilosopher seems to agree in the third of the Rhetaric^ where 
he says that ''the proem \% the beginning of a rhctorical 
oration, as the prologue in poetiy, and the prelude in music." 
And, again, we must take note that this prologue, which can 
be generally called exordium^ is made in diflerent ways by 
poets and rhetorìcians. The rhetorìdans were in the habit of 
prefacing the things they had to say in a way to captivate the 
soul of the listener. But the poets do not simply do this ; on 
the contrary, they also make some sort of an invocation. And 
this is fitting for them to do ; for, a grand invocation being 
necessary to them, they should, beyond the common manner 
of men, implore from the superna! Substances a gift almost 
divine. Therefore the present prologue is divided into two 
parts : for in the first is announced what is to be said, and in 
the second is the invocation to Apollo ; and this second part 
begins wtth — 

" O good Apollo, for this last emprìse.** 

{Par,, X. 13,) 

19. As to the first part, we must observe that for a good 
beginning three things are required, as Tullius says in the 
New Rketoric; that is, that the listener should be made 
sympathetic, attentive, and docile ; and this is especially 
necessary, as the same Tullius tells us, when the subject is of 
a marvellous nature. The matter, in fact, of which the present 
book treau being marvellous, therefore these three things in 
the beginning of the exordium or prologue are specially pre- 



** A little tpark is followed bv great flame ; 
PMvhanoe with better voices after me 
ShaU pmjer be made that Qrrrha may retpond f 

(End ov PaoLOOVB.) 

>* To moital men bv divene passaget 
Upriiei tbe worid'a lamp, efc 

I tbtek a batter raadiag oT theie last tw» linea is that I bava aiven in 
the - • 



«• 



Riieth far man IhMa'many a diffcnlnt point 
The kmp of tba workL" , 
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pared for it Wherefore it says that it will speak of what the 
mind can retain of the things seen in the first heaven. In 
which words ali three of these things are induded ; since the 
usefulness of what is to be said causes good will ; its manrel- 
lousness, attention ; and its possibility, docility. It indicates 
the useful, when it says that it will speak of those things that 
through their delights draw to themselves so strongly the desire 
of men, that is to say, the rewards of Paradise. It treats of the 
marvellous in promising to speak of things so arduous and so 
sublime, that is, the conditions of the celestial Idngdom. It 
demonstrates the possible, when it speaks of what the mind 
has been able to retain, since what one has done others may 
do. Ali these things are indicated in those words wherc it 
spéaks of being in the first heaven, and wishing to teli as much 
about the celestial kingdom as the mind could treasure and 
retain. Having observed, therefore, the goodness and the 
perfection of the prologue, let us go on to the letter. 

20. It says, then, that *^ The j^ory of Him wko moveth 
everyiking** — who is God — " Doth ptfutratt the universi^ ami 
shine;^ but in this manner, it %\ìvms ** In one pari tnare^ and 
in another UssP That it does shine everywhere, reason and 
authorìty declare. Reason, thus : everything that is, has its 
being in itself or from another. But it is evident that nothing 
can exist of itself except the One, first or principle of ali, which 
is God. And since to exist does not necessarìly imply self* 
existence, and absolute self-existence is the province but of 
One, that is, of the first or principle, which is the cause of ali, 
so ali things that exist, except this one, bave their being from 
another. If, then, we take the last, or any other, of the beings 
in the universe, it is evident that it receives this being from 
some one, and that that One either receives it iirom itself or 
from some other. If from itself, then it is the first [of things] ; 
if from another, then this other receives it either from itself or 
some other. And thus we should bave to go on «/ infitùtum^ 
with causai agents, as is proved in the third of the MtU^fysUiy 



p , 



1 Fraticelli lays that this is the readlng of the Codioes» hot that be pcvfcrs 
to read ilu stepHd, as it seems to him that Dante had ih mind the seoood 
chapter of the seeond hook. I do not agree with him, as the thlnl hook 
is " an faiveàtigatioo of fini prindples and prima) 
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Which bdng impossible, we must come to the first [cause], 
which is God And thus ali that is has its being either 
i&directly or directly from Him ; wherefore the second cause, 
moving from the first, acts upon the thing caused like a mirror, 
which receives a ray and refiects it, because the first cause is 
the greater cause. And this is wrìtten in the hook OfCauses}^ 
that '^every prìmary cause influences the thing caused more 
than the second universal cause." But this relates to being. 

2L As to essence, I reason thus : Every essence but the 
primal one is caused ; otherwise there wouid be several existing 
of themselves, which is impossible. That which is caused, is 
caused by nature or by intellect ; and if by nature, it is con- 
sequently caused by intellect, nature being the work of 
intelligence. Everything which is caused, then, is caused 
directly or indirecUy, by some Intelligence. And'as power 
belongs to the essence of which it is predicated, the power of 
the causated essence must proceed entirely and solely from the 
same càuse, if that is intellectual.* And as it was necessary 
before to go back to the first cause of being itself, so now [we 
must return] to the primal essence and power. Whence it 
appears that every essence and power proceeds from the primal 
one, and that the inferìor Intelligences receive the light as from 
a sun, and after the manner of a mirror refiect the rays of the 
superìor to their inferìor.' Which Dionysius seems to touch 
upon with sufficient cleamess where he speaks of the celestial 
hierarchy.^ And for this reason it is wrìtten in the hook Of 
Causa that ^ every intelligence is full of forms.*** We see, 
therefore, how reason can prove to us that the Divine light, 



> Bf Albertus Magnai (hook U. tr. L eh. 5, p. 567). 
• Dante leems to mean that, power bdng identical 
which U is pradicated, thcy must nave the same orìgin. 



• "Yonder mirror 

That iip and down oonducteth with iu light** 

(/>i»r/.. 4. 6a ) 
• *' Above Iti there are minort. thrones you cali them, 
From which ihines out on us God Judicant '* 

(Par., 9. 61.) 
« To DiODTShis the Areopagite wai attrìbated a woik oaOed the Ctìatiui 
./flimrf Af , ttie gfcat Horaioase of ali loro relatiog to the naturo and 
opemtiòns of angels. 
^ • OfAlbcrtas Magavi» eh. BX, pw teOi 
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that is, the^ Divine goodness, wisdom, and power, can slùne 
everywhere. 

22* And as by sdence, so is it proved by authorìty. The 
Holy Spirit, in fact, says through Jeremiah,' "Do I not fili 
heaven and eaith? saith the Lord;" and in the Psalms,' 
'^Whither shall I go from Thy spirit? orwhither shall I flee 
from thy presence? If I ascend up into heaven, Thon art 
there ; if I descend into hell, behold Thou art there ; if I take 
the wings/' etc. And in the Book of Wisdom ' we read, ^ The 
spirit of the Lord filleth the world." And in the forty-second 
of Ecclesiasticus [ver. 16], "His works are full of the glory of 
the Lord." Which is furthermore confirmed by the wrìtinfi;s 
of the pagans, since Lucan says in bis ninth book,* ''What-' 
ever thou dost behold, and whatever thou dost touch, that is 
Jupiter." 

23. It is well said, therefore, that the Divine ray, or rather 
the Divine glory, penetrates and shines through the universe. 
Penetratesi as regsirds its essence ; shines^ as regards its being. 
That which follows, as to the more or tess^ is manifestly truc, 
since we see one thing excellent in one dcgree, another in an 
inferior degree ; as appears in heaven and the elements ; the 
former being. most certainly incomiptible, but the latter 
corruptible. 

24 And after having assertcd this truth, it goes on to treat 
of Paradise, saying that it was " within that heaven which mast 
His tight receives^ that is, which receivcs most of the glory of 
God. Whereby we must understand that this heaven is the 
supreme heaven, which contains ali bodies and is contained by 
none ; within which ali bodies move, while it remains in eternai 
quiet, and which receives its irirtue from no corporeal substance. 
And it is called the Empyrean, which is to say, that it is a 
heaven blazing with fire or rather ardour, not because there is 
in it material fire or ardour, but spiritual, which is holy love, 
or charity. 

2& That it does receive more of the Divine ligfat than any 
other, can be proved by two aiguments. First, becaute it 
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contains ali things and is conUined by none ;^ second, by its 
eternai quiet or peace. As to the first, it is proved thus : the 
thing containing stand-s respecting the thing contained, in the 
tame relation as the formative [principle] to the formable, as 
the fourth of the Physics has it. But in relation to the whole 
universe, the first ' heaven is that which contains ali things ; 
therefore it is in relation to ali things, as the formative to the 
formable, that is to say, it stands to them as cause. And as alt 
power of causation is a certain ray, which proceeds from the 
first cause, that is, God, it is manifest that this heaven, which 
has most power of causation, receives most of the Divine light 
26. As to the second, it is proved thus : ali that moves, is 
impelled by something which it does not possess, and which 
is the end of its motion ; as the heaven of the moon moves 
because some part of itself has not that towards which it tends, 
and because some part of it, not having reached that point 
(which were impossible), moves on to another, therefore is it 
that that heaven is always moving and never at rest, as is its 
desire.' And what I say of the heaven of the moon is to be 
understood of ali the others except the first one. Ali those, 
therefore, which move lack something, and are not quite 
complete in themselves. Eut that heaven which is moved by 
none other is in itself^ and in ali its parts, perfect to the utmost 
degree, therefore to its perfection there is no need of motion. 
And sdì perfection being a ray from the first [cause], which is 
the supreme perfection, it is evident that the first heaven 
receives more of the light of the first [cause], which is God. 
And although this reason may seem an argument for the 
confutation of the preceding one, because it does not prove it 



> Cmv., ìL 4, pftf. 8, "This is the sovcretgn edifice of che unifcne," etc. 
* Fini in this sense of superior, otherwise the ientk, 

• " That worid wfaich moit Hervent is, and Uving." 

(Par,, «3. 113.) 

" Know thouthat its motion is so swift 
Tbrough bnmiag love^ by which it is spnrrtd on.** 

[Par,, A 44-) 

See C9MV., ii. 4, par. i ; and Albertus Magnus, Dt Catuù, iL 3. dL z« pi 69a 
In this Klea Dante anticipates thetheory of Scbopenhauer, that ali motion 
is a form of wiU or desire» and agrees with Se Aogustine, wbo speaks of 
the laU of a stona as caused by its éCeii^ to r^Joia the eaith. 
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simpl/ and by logicai me^hods, nevertheless, if we consider its 

matter, it proves it well, because it treats of an eternai thing in 

which a defect might be eternai. If, however, God does noe 

impart motion to this heaven, it is evident that He has given 

it matter in which there is no defect. And according to this 

supposition the argument holds good on account of its matter ; 

and it were a similar form of argument if I should say, " If that 

is a man, he is capable of laughter," ' because in convertible ' 

propositions a similar reason obtains on account of their matter. 

It is, thereforc, evident that when it says, ^ IVithin that keavt» 

which mosi tight reuives^ Paradise, or the empyreal heaven 

is intended. 

27* To the reasons given above, thewords of the Philosopher } 

in the first Of Heaven corrcspond, where he says that each 
heaven excels its iiferìors in proportion as it is distant from ! 

things bere. To this might be added what the Apostle says to \ 

the Ephesians about Chrìst,* ** He ascended far above ali the r 

heavens, that he might fili ali things with Himself ;" and this \ 

is the heaven of the dclights of the Lord, of which Eiekiel says,' 
speaking against Lucifer, " Thou, type of rcsemblance, full of 
wisdom, pcrfect in beauty, didst dwell among the delights of ^ 

the Paradise of God." 

28* And after having said that it was in that place of Paradise, 
it goes on.with its description io sxf x)xìLt ^ things Tuere òehetd 
that to repeat Nor knows ti&r can^ who from above descends^ 
And it gives the reason, saying that our inteltect so engutfs itsetf 
in this its desire, that is, God, that the memory cannot follow it. 
To understand these things we must know that in this life the 
human intellect,^ on account of the resemblance of its nature 
to, and its affinity with, the separate intellectual Substance, 
when it soars, soars so high, that after its return memory faìls 
it, because it has transcended human conditions. And this is 

> If man L<i. he is a laughing animai ; and if he is a laugbing animai, be 
is man. "Truly laugbter and speech appear to be chanctemtio of man, 
lina more espedally laugbter " ( ViU Nuopa, % as). Aristotle baa said that 
" man alone, of ali the aninaals, htugba.** 

* Epb. iv. la 

• F.cek. xjnrfU. la. Tbe English verrion is very different: *'Thoii 
sealcst np the som, foli of wisdom," et& ; and " tbou baat beea in Bdan, 
tbe mrden of God." 

« nere (as often dsewhere) osed bjr Dance fai tbe scnae of jmi^ 
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indicated by the Apostle, where he speaks to the Corìnthians»^ 

saying, ** I know that this man (whether in the body or out of 

the body, I do not know ; God knoweth) was caught up into 

Paradise, and heard secret words which it is not lawful for man 

to utter." Here, then, we see that, havtng by the flight of the 

inteilect transcended human conditions, he remembered nothing 

of the tbings that went on outside him. This is indicated again 

by Matthew/ where he says that the three disciples fell upon 

their faces, and as if oblivious, afterwards couid relate nothing 

[of what had happened^ And in Ezekiel it is written,'"And 

when I saw it, I fell upon my &ce.* And if these examples do 

not suffice for the invidious, let them read Richard of St Victor, 

in the hook Of Canttmplation j^ let them read St Bernard, in 

the hook Of Consideration;^ let them read St Augustine, in 

che hook Of the Qfiontity of the Soulf and they will no longer 

be invidious. If, however, through the fault of the speaker, they 

stili howl' at a condition of such loftiness, let them read Daniel,' 

- where they will find that Nebuchadnezzar also, by the Divine 

will, saw things [directed] against sinners which afterwards he 

forgot. For '* He who maketh His sun to rìse on the evil and 

on the good, and sendeth rain on the just and on the unjust,"* 

sometimes mercifuUy by conversion, sometimes severely by 

punishment, in greater or less degree as pleaseth Him, mani- 

ìests His glory, even to them who lead evil lives. 

29* Then he bebolds,*^ as he says, certain things ^ which to 

* a Cor. sii. 3, 4. 

* Matt xvìL 6, 7, where, however, in the English venioo nothing b said 
of the inabiUtv of the disciples to relate the occurrence. 

* Eiek. ii. I. 

* Dook iv. eh. la. ** Richard, who was in conteroplation more tban 
man ** (/'«r., la 131). He was prìor of the school of St Victor, near 
Paris {tounded at the beginning of the twdfth oentuiy). His hook on 
ComitmploHom was in parts, -very like the phikMophy of Schelling. 

* Book iv. " Generally, consideraiia is applied to inquiry, €omUmptaU9 
to intuitioD. With St Bernard, the highest kind of iomiidtratU is iden- 
tical with centemplatie, and the tenns ara often iised interchangcably '* 
<Vaaghan, Héurt vritk the MytHcs^ voL L, where may also be found an 
aeooont of Richard of St Victor). 

* Giving a scale of the spiritnal degrees in the ascent to God. 

* Utoaily hark^ often «ed by Dante in this sense; 

* Dan. il 3, 5. 

* Matt.v. 45. 

^ Here Dante, for the first tlme' inserti the perMHial pitmoiui, as if to 
maik the diflereno^between the protogue and the poet 
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repeat Nor knows nor can^ who from above descenJs,^ It must 
be carefully observed that he says, ** nor knatos nor can^* He 
knows noty because he has forgotten them ; he cannot, because 
if he were able to rexnember and preserve the conception, he 
couid not put it into words.' Many things, in iact, we see with 
the intellect for which vocal signs are wanting ; as Plato has 
sufficienti/ demonstrated in bis books by the use of metaphor ; 
since by ìntellectual light many things are visible that words are 
inadequate to express. 

30. Afterwards he siys that he wili speak of those things of 
the holy kingdom which he was able *' to trtasurt in kit mind; " 
and this he declares t^ be "M/ subjeci of kit song;* and the 
nature and number of tfaese things wiU appear in the executive 
part. 

3L Hence when he says, " O good Apollo^ etc, he makes 
bis invocation. And this part has two divisions : in the first, 
he with bis invocation asks a boon ; in the second, he persuades 
Apollo of the need of what he has asked, announcing a certain 
recompense ; and this second part begins, ** O power divine^ 
The first part has two divisions : in the first, he asks for the 
divine aid ; in the second, he treats of the necessity of bis request, 
which is the justification of it ; and this part begins bere, ^ Ont 
summit ofPamassus kithertoJ' 

32. This is the general meaning of the second part of the { 
prologue ; I wilI not explain it at present in detail, because my ; 
miserable circumstances force me to abandon this and other ' 
things useful to the public good. But from your magnificence ^ • 
I hope that I see the wherewithal given me to proceed hereafter I 
to this profitable exposition. 1 

33. Of the executive part, then, which comes after the 
prologue, I shall say nothing more at present by way of division 
or explanation than this — that in that part will be descrìbed a 
continuai ascent from heaven to heaven, and it will speak of 
the blessed souls discovered in each sphere, and will declare 
that tnie beatitude toconsist in knowing the sourceofTruth» t 

* See Cmv,, Uì. 4, per. 4 ; and /mf,, a8. 4— ! 

'* Ali toDgues wiNild for a oertAÌnty foSH thort, \ 

Bv reeaon of our speech aad of our mlnd, 
Thet bave bttt little room to hokl io oiuch." 
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as appears by [the Gospel of] John, where he says, ^ This is the 
true beatitude, to know the only trae God ;"> and by Boéthiui, 
in the third Of Consolationf *' To see Th<5e is our end." Hence, 
to show the glory of the beatitude of these souis, roany things 
will be asked of them (as the beholders of ali trath) which in 
themselves are profitable and delightful. And because the 
source or begìnnìng, which is God, being found, there is nothing 
more to soek, He being the Alpha and Omega* (that is, the 
Beginning and* the End, as is shown in the vision of St John), 
the hook ends in God, who shall be blessed for evermore.* 



> John jnriL 3. The Engliih venion raadi, " And this is Ufi iUruair ete. 
«Mctr. 9u 

* Rev. xxi. 6 ; zxii. 14. 

« The ViU Niuva endi with. " That blested Bentrice, who behokletb 
in glory the ftce of Hiro fui uiptr •mnU smcula èetudictms,'^ 
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